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THE TRIALS TO COME 


THE nation has two great trials before it—(1) the prosecution 
of the War to a satisfactory conclusion; (2) the resumption of 
civil life afterwards. Both will put the character of our people 
to a far severer test than anything we have yet gone through. 
The problems involved by each are different and governed by 
different factors, but the conditions after war depend so much on 
the manner of its termination and the international relations so 
established that the two must be considered together. It seems 
desirable to emphasise this because there is a persistent tendency 
to separate them. On the one hand, some people look only to 
the War, and would let the problems of peace take care of them- 
selves; on the other hand, ‘trade after the War’ obsesses some 
minds to the exclusion of the War itself. General Botha illus- 
trated the first attitude when he recently deprecated raising the 
question of trade relations after the War in the House of 
Assembly. He urged the House ‘ first of all to devote their atten- 
tion to giving the Germans a good hiding.’ He was quite right 
so far. That is the first business, and it must be kept steadily 
in the foreground. To take success for granted as a foregone 
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conclusion and concentrate attention on post bellum conditions is 
the mistake made on the other side. But when he went on to 
say that there would be ample time thereafter to deal with the 
fiscal question he made the converse mistake. There will not 
be ample time for some very important matters; there will be 
no time at all. Moreover, the fiscal question may contribute to 
the immediate object of bringing the War to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The declaration of an economic pact between the Allies 
would accentuate the depression of German credit. 

But the economic hereafter is connected with the manner of 
ending the War and the kind of peace secured in another way, 
to which I particularly wish to draw attention. I have dealt with 
it already to some extent in the January and February numbers 
of this Review,’ but it seems to be still very imperfectly under- 
stood. How easily the point could be misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented was brought home to me in a rather amusing way by the 
Kélnische Zeitung. After quoting at considerable length and 
with approval my observations on the economic war from the 
article on ‘ Victory and the Alternative ’ in the February number 
of The Nineteenth Century and After, the Kélnische adroitly 
reversed the whole gist of my argument by a single word. My 
point was that the economic war urged by some people here 
would entail consequences very different from those they expect 
and that the way to avoid them was to finish off the real War 
with a victory which would render the economic war, with all 
its dangers and difficulties, unnecessary. The Kélnische repre- 
sented me as saying that the way to avoid these evils was to 
‘make an end’ of the War, leaving to the reader the obvious 
inference that this meant making peace at once. My argument 
was, and is, that peace made now would inevitably entail the 
economic war with all its evils. Germany indeed desires peace— 
on her own terms—with the very intention of starting the 
economic war for which she is fully prepared, while we are not 
prepared at all. The policy of the long-headed persons who 
conduct her affairs is to transfer war now from the military field, 
in which they have gained pretty well all they can, to the political 
and economic, which they regard as alternating with the mili- 
tary; and their ultimate purpose is to weaken us economically 
and diplomatically until the moment comes for them to revert 
once more to the military arm. 

However, this is rather anticipating what I am going to say, 
and out of the proper order. In referring here to the Kélnische 
Zeitung my object was only to illustrate the ease with which the 
point can be misunderstood and the consequent need for stating 

? See ‘The Only Way to Lasting Peace’ and ‘ Victory and the Alternative ’ 
by Dr. Arthur Shadwell, January and February 1916. 
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it more fully and clearly. The German paper may have honestly 
failed to understand the argument through my own fault. The 
wording was not so clear as it might have been, and the whole 
question was treated too briefly. That is my excuse for returning 
to it. What I wish to point out is that, however the War ends, 
we shall have to face great internal difficulties afterwards, but 
that the manner of its termination will either mitigate or aggra- 
vate those difficulties to an extent which may be vital to our 
whole future. If it terminates favourably we may get through 
the trial and be all the better for it; if unfavourably, the diffi- 
culties may prove too much for us and entail our certain downfall. 
It is, I think, impossible to exaggerate the importance, from this 
point of view, of securing a favourable termination and of 
carrying sacrifice to the extremest limits to attain that end. I 
am quite sure that people in general here do not realise either 
the sacrifice required for success or the penalty of failure. They 
are still living in a world of illusions, though they take the War 
far more seriously than they did. But, of the two, it is particu- 
larly the after-the-war problem, which I call the second trial, 
that is not understood. I will try to explain it after first dealing 
with the other. 

The War has not yet taken a decisive turn; but as the great 
drama unrolls itself scene by scene and act by act its future 
course becomes gradually a little clearer. On land, fortune is 
slowly receding from the enemy, whose previously victorious 
advance seems drawing to a close with nothing completely 
achieved. While they have multiplied their victories they have 
also increased their failures to carry any plan through to its 
purposed and effective end. As they failed in the first year to 
carry through the advance on Paris and then the advance on 
Calais, so they failed last year to carry through the Russian and 
the Balkan campaigns to a complete finish. Now they are failing 
in the Lorraine campaign. In every case they have taken a little 
too much time and have been a little too late. They have allowed 
the Allies an opportunity, not indeed to make full preparation— 
for they are not fully prepared now—but to make enough prepara- 
tion to put up an effective defence. It all dates from the 
resistance offered by Belgium, and here is the hand of Nemesis. 
The wrong they did to gain time has worked out into an eventual 
sentence of ‘too late’ on each successive effort. They have not 
yet exhausted their offensive, but the advance gets slower and 
more costly. Perhaps another effort may have been made before 
this appears. Recent items of news point to the imminence of a 
fresh attack, this time on the British lines, and though no 
sensible man puts much reliance on such intelligence the thing 
is likely enough. If it happens it ought to meet with the same 
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resistance as the Verdun attack and to succeed no better; but 
we cannot be sure. 

In any case, the conclusion seems warranted by what has 
heen happening that the enemy’s power of offensive is draining 
away or dwindling relatively to the strength of resistance. 
Writing three months ago, I said it was still only vigorous in the 
Southern campaign. That was so at the moment, but it was 
even then being withdrawn from there in order to be transferred 
to the Western frontier. And the reason was the Salonika 
expedition, which headed the enemy off from his chief objective 
on the Mediterranean. The Salonika expedition has been 
described as playing into his hands by letting troops be ‘lured’ 
away from France and Flanders. That seems to me a mistake. 
No doubt a lure was at first intended. Salonika was to be a 
trap. The Allied Army was to be allowed to advance into the 
interior and then be cut off by the Greeks. That was stopped 
by the firm handling of the King of Greece, by Lord Kitchener’s 
visit, and then by the masterly dispositions of General Sarrail. 
The Germans thereupon abandoned that part of their plan, left 
their vassals—declared and undeclared—to manage for them- 
selves, and turned back to the West, with what success we have 
seen. They could not keep up both offensives. 

But it must not be supposed that any of these moves are 
blows struck at random in a state of desperation. Of all the 
comments on German strategy that is the most foolish. Such 
conduct is not possible for them. They never do anything 
without a well-defined object. Their plan may be mistaken, but 
they always have one; their action may be a failure, but it is 
never taken in mere desperation. People would not fall into 
that error if they paid more careful attention to the official 
utterances of the German authorities and examined them 
soberly instead of deriding them. The headlines of even the 
most serious papers describing the German Chancellor’s speeches, 
for instance, are inexpressibly silly—‘ German Boasts,’ ‘ Amaz- 
ing Speech,’ ‘German Chancellor’s Bombast,’ and so on, 
followed by derisory comment. That is not the way to read the 
enemy’s intentions. The present operations were plainly fore- 
shadowed in the Chancellor’s speech of the 9th of December and 
other utterances. They had achieved a series of victories, he 
said, in all directions, and were ready to consider terms of peace, 
but the Allies were not ready to acknowledge the position; so 
they must go on and strike some more blows. With what 
object? To convince the Allies that the Central Powers were 
not exhausted either in the military or the economic field, but 
had plenty of strength still in reserve and could not be con- 
quered. This is, in fact, what they have been and are still doing. 
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They are striking fresh blows by land, sea, and air with unim- 
paired and, in regard to the two latter fields, with increased 
vigour. No doubt it is intended partly for home consumption, 
to lighten weariness, silence doubts, and revive enthusiasm, but 
the main object is to impress the Allies with their strength and 
with the hopelessness of trying to beat them, in order to convince 
us of the desirability of making peace. 

They have not altogether failed in their new offensive, but 
they have not succeeded sufficiently to impress us very much; 
and the cost has been extremely heavy. Still they will no doubt 
go on hammering away in the hope of inducing us to make peace. 
It is a resolute but not a conquering attitude, and on the balance 
it seems to me that events are slowly turning against them, as 
I have already said. The German Chancellor’s tone in his last 
speech on April 5 was less assured and more querulous than 
before; and the recent systematic falsification of war news by 
German official agencies is significant. But the War has not yet 
begun to turn positively in our favour, and the very failure of 
the gigantic German effort at Verdun proves the magnitude of 
the trial before us on the most favourable hypothesis. I have 
pointed this out before, but the recent experience drives the lesson 
home with new force. The commentators on the War who have 
been exulting in the truly glorious defence of Verdun by the 
French, and explaining that even if the Germans took it they 
would be no nearer their goal, seem to forget that the same 
reasoning applies the other way round. What the French have 
done the Germans can do, and everyone can now see what an 
offensive means on these battlefields, prepared as they are by 
the experience gained in the War and with the weapons developed 
by it. 

Clearly it will be a very slow and a very costly business. I 
do not know what are the military plans of the Allies, but what- 
ever they may be it would obviously be folly to expect a large 
and sudden success. That idea still seems to haunt the minds 
of the public here. They look forward to the ‘collapse’ of the 
enemy, but how, when, or where it will take place they do not 
even consider. This notion is a pure delusion without any 
foundation. There will be no collapse. The Germans have 
no more intention of collapsing than we have, and a much more 
definite intention of not collapsing. For we are going on here in 
a haphazard way, expecting miracles to happen and thinking 
that we shall emerge successfully from this transcendent conflict 
with no more effort and sacrifice than we have already made or 
are making. 

I have been about the country a great deal from time to time 
and have met all sorts and conditions of men in many places, 
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from a Highland village to the mining valleys of South Wales. 
A perceptible change has taken place during the last year, and 
the nature of the struggle in which we are engaged is more fully 
and generally appreciated than it was. But a complacent 
optimism still prevails about the issue. It is due to a lack of 
understanding, not to a lack of will, as it has been all along. 
The will to win is more pronounced than before, and universal, 
apart from the handful of peacemongers who are labouring, for 
reasons best known to themselves, to save the German militarists 
from discomfiture and to rivet the Prussian military system on the 
German people more firmly than ever. They have rallied to their 
standard the shirkers and cowards, but they in no wise represent 
the spirit of the nation, which is full of determination to win. 

The weak point is that so many believe the War is already 
as good as won. Mr. Arthur Henderson was quite right in what 
he said on this head to the Clyde shipyard men the other day. 
They have been led to think so; and though the course of events 
has convinced them that the War is not such an easy business as 
they once thought, or a mere dodge on the part of employers to 
get the best of them, they still believe that the enemy is virtually 
done for. They have been told so very freely, and any suggestion 
to the contrary is howled down as ‘pessimism’ or political 
intrigue. Nothing is more distasteful to me than imputing blame ; 
it is such a sterile occupation. But the popular state of mind is so 
important that misleading influences ought to be pointed out 
when one finds them. The newspapers are the chief influence in 
forming popular opinion, and they are the principal cause of over- 
confidence and complacency. At one time they were all in it. 
In the winter of 1914-15—say fifteen months ago—I could get no 
one to listen to my protests against the misleading interpretation 
of military events put forth by all the newspapers. Since then 
@ great change has taken place. A good many newspapers have 
come right round and seem inclined to overdo it in the opposite 
direction by a too constantly querulous tone. All are more sober— 
even the most bombastic ; but many still keep up the silly practice 
of deriding the enemy. The German daily war report is labelled 
‘German Claims,’ implying that no credence should be attached 
to the statements. Now the German official reports have been 
at least as accurate as any others until the recent falsifications 
mentioned above ; and that is what makes the latter significant. 
No good purpose is served by the trick of disparaging head-lines 
and they foster the dangerous habit of despising the enemy. The 
calculations that prove the exhaustion of his man-power and the 
criticisms that demolish his financial resources have a similar 
effect. All these speculations have been falsified over and over 
again by events, but they still go on and encourage the delusion 
of an imminent collapse. 
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There is a particular type of newspaper which has great influ- 
ence with working-men. It is intensely patriotic with the bragging 
one-jolly-Englishman-lick-’em-all-three kind of patriotism, the 
patriotism of the bar-parlour and the music-hall. In talking to 
working-men in different parts of the country I have found them 
full of that spirit and utterly contemptuous of the Germans; and 
they refer to their favourite paper as final and conclusive evidence 
for the belief that the War is as good as over. One such paper 
has a very large circulation among them and the comfortable 
inference they have drawn from it is that there is no need for 
them to exert themselves over-much. 

Some newspapers purposely adopt a confident tone under the 
erroneous belief that anything else will discourage our Allies. A 
particularly well-informed Frenchman was talking to me the other 
day about this and deploring the mistake. He said that it was 
just the other way about. The one thing that depresses them in 
France, where they have no illusions about the enemy’s strength, 
is the complacent tone of the English Ministerial papers. They 
feel that if that is the way in which the War is really regarded 
lrere then we have still a great deal to learn. The converse fear 
of encouraging the enemy is also ill-founded. The ruling powers 
of Germany will do their utmost in any case and nothing said 
here can increase their efforts. But if anything encourages them 
it is a foolish complacency, at which they smile, and bombastic 
talk about what we are going to do to them, which confirms the 
official German version of the origin of the War and keeps the 
people united. 

Complacency is not confined to the working-classes, though 
it is perhaps more general among them. One day last year I 
happened to be in a northern town where a Royal review of troops 
was being held. I was watching them march through the streets 
from a window when I heard a voice behind me say ‘I was goin’ 
golfin’,’ to which another replied ‘And I was goin’ motorin’.’ 
IT turned and beheld two lusty men of military age and commercial 
aspect, glistening with prosperity. I hope they are doing some- 
thing better now. Many are; there is a change, but ‘goin’ 
golfin’’ and ‘ goin’ motorin’’ are still the order of the day to 
an extent which is quite incompatible with the effort needed to 
win the War. Men who might be at work on the land are still 
daily mowing and tidying up the innumerable golf courses scat- 
tered about the country. Why does not Lord Selborne send them 
to the farmers? Appeals have been issued to give up pleasure 
drives and economise petrol. The Royal Automobile Club declares 
that pleasure-driving has been given up. Perhaps it has by 
members of the Club, but their places have been taken by others. 
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During the last six weeks I have had the curiosity on six different 
occasions to count the cars passing a spot in Richmond Park—not 
the most frequented spot—in five minutes on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. They averaged more than five a minute. The lowest num- 
ber was twenty-one, the highest thirty-four in five minutes. The 
hour was not selected but varied accidentally. None of the cars 
carried wounded soldiers, and the proportion of men in uniform 
was very small. All the people were pleasure-driving and most 
of them seemed to belong to the lower middle classes. Many were 
in taxis. They looked like shopkeepers, bookmakers, and publi- 
cans. This very day I see a great displayed advertisement : 
‘Catering for Easter pleasure parties’! with an invitation to 
“make merry’ on imported dainties, drink and cigars. Easter 
pleasure parties after Lent devoted to amusement and high 
living ! 

The saying that the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton is, I believe, apocryphal, but it meant the manly 
training and discipline of games in boyhood. We are not going to 
win this War on Easter pleasure parties, ‘ golfin’ and motorin’’ 
for grown men. 

Much more might be said on this side of the question, but I 
have already given it more space than I intended. The upshot 
is that we are steadily heading for that sham peace which every- 
one repudiates, except our peacemongers and the enemy, who 
both desire it, but for opposite reasons: the first because they 
don’t know what it means, the second because they do. We are 
drifting nearer and nearer to it in spite of all the efforts and 
sacrifices made by the conscientious, the manly, and the unselfish. 
I do not underrate or belittle them ; they are fine and worthy of 
our greatest traditions. But there is a huge residue of efforts and 
sacrifices which have not been made by the less conscientious, 
more indolent and selfish, who rest content with a complacent 
belief that all is well and the issue assured. Those efforts and 
sacrifices are needed, and they would, I believe, be made if people 
understood the need. But they are not told. 

The Government do little to remove complacency and much to 
encourage it. They defeat the enemy and win a splendid victory 
—-in speeches ; but they do not take the steps which they know to 
be necessary. They are resolute in words but irresolute in 
action. They do not behave like leaders of a nation engaged in 
a life and death struggle ; they do not conduct the War in a way 
to convince complacent people that it is so. The change of 
opinion and gradual awakening which have been slowly proceed- 
ing during the last twelve months have been brought about by 
the course of the War, the successes of the enemy, and our own 
failure to achieve anything but masterly withdrawals and heroic 
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failures. The facts have spoken too plainly to be glossed over or 
altogether misinterpreted. But the Government have tried 
rather to lighten than deepen the impression. They have never 
spoken out or told the public where we really stand. This is the 
one country in which it can be done and ought to be done. The 
spirit of the people is equal to any situation if it is made plain 
to them. The one way to get the men, the material, and the 
money required is to say flatly that we shall be beaten if we do 
not get them. 

These remarks are not inspired by hostility to the Government 
or any political motive; for I have none, being only a detached 
observer with an equal distrust and dislike of all party politics, 
which seem to me to be poison, as my friends know. Years ago 
I was a Radical, but I made the discovery that when party 
interests clash with the truth they come first. That put me off, 
for the truth is the only sure thing that I know of to hang on to 
in this puzzling world. Besides, the Government are getting 
plenty of abuse and I have no mind to add to it. But in analysing 
the state of public opinion I find their timidity playing a part too 
important to be passed over. The lesson I would draw is that the 
Government should take courage, speak out boldly, and act with 
convincing decision. They should tell the public that talk about 
the collapse of the enemy is all moonshine; that the sternest 
struggle is still to come ; that if we are to win it will only be by 
putting all our strength into it, holding on with the utmost 
tenacity, putting up with privation and doing far more all round 
than we have done. If they fear unpopularity for unpalatable 
truths and strong measures they misunderstand the temper of the 
people. Resistance to necessary measures is only rendered for- 
midable by lack of belief in their necessity. At present the 
Government earn no thanks from the indolent and selfish, while 
all those who are keen about the War and doing their duty are 
exasperated by the timidity and hesitation of the Cabinet. The 
feeling is becoming intense in all quarters irrespective of politics, 
and the only people who seem unaware of it are Ministers them- 
selves, probably because no one likes to tell them the truth and 
persons about them are interested in concealing it. To attribute 
this feeling to political motives is a mistake ; it is rather a revolt 
against them. The blame is laid on the paralysing influence of 
party politics, which is still in being. There was a strong move- 
ment before the War against party politics, which had brought 
the country to the verge of civil war, and the ‘party truce’ was 
hailed with acclamation. The idea was that party would be sup- 
pressed and politics governed solely by the single national aim. 
That has proved delusory. The party truce has worked out, not in 
the disappearance, but in the adjustment, of conflicting party 
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claims. A party paper naively put forward this state of things the 
other day as quite satisfactory. The function of the Coalition 
Cabinet, it said, was to give due weight to all party views. What 
the public expected was that no weight would be given to any of 
’ them but that they would all be dropped together. They belong to 
the previous state of peace and were bad enough then. They are 
fatal to the efficient conduct of the War; but they have so satu- 
rated political life that politicians seem unable to eradicate them. 
Every question that arises is viewed in the light of party interests, 
not by all but by a sufficient number to make them dominant. 
Yet it is not too late to win the War if we are prepared to 
pay the price. What is winning? It is not ‘smashing the 
German Empire’ or anything of that sort. We cannot do it, 
and ought not if we could. The Germans will stick to their 
Empire, just as we should stick to ours, though they may put it 
on a different basis, and will, if we succeed. Such phrases are 
dictated by feeling, not by thought; their utterance relieves 
passion, like swearing, and has no more definite meaning. The 
Prime Minister has defined the aims of the Allies as ‘the destruc- 
tion of the military domination of Prussia,’ and has explained 
(at Lancaster House, April 10) that their further object is 


to establish the principle that international problems must be handled 
by free negotiation on equal terms between free peoples, and that this 
settlement shall no longer be hampered and swayed by the overmastering 
dictation of a Government controlled by a military caste. 


This is clear enough as far as it goes, though vague and incom- 
plete. Germany, under the present regime, has for many years and 
with growing imperiousness interfered with the affairs of other 
countries and claimed the right, emphasised by rattling her sword 
in the scabbard, to have a say in the settlement of their inter- 
national relations. Now she has converted the threat into action, 
drawn the sword and used it in a manner which has defied all con- 
ventions and shocked the moral sense of the whole world. The 
object of the Allies is to prevent this from ever happening again 
by destroying the military domination of Prussia. How is it to 
be done? Obviously if Germany emerges from the War with the 
present regime intact, there can be no end to the domination it 
embodies and represents. On the contrary, it will be stronger 
and firmer than before, and the continuance of its policy will 
be certain, with the sequel of an eventual renewal of armed con- 
flict. The German people would have more faith in it than ever, 
and with good reason. That would be the result of peace by 
negotiation, and it would mean the defeat of the Allies. 

The only way to prevent this, as I have previously argued in 
this Review, is to destroy the faith of the German people in the 
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present regime and the military system it represents by breaking 
down the military machine and proving to them that it is not 
invincible. Then they will put their own house in order. That is 
what I call winning the War, and it can be done if we stick to it. 
But obviously the present regime, which has absolute control, will 
fight to the last gasp to save itself and will at the same time try to 
secure peace by negotiation, which would leave it still in the 
saddle, by offering easier terms. That is already happening. The 
terms of peace put forward directly and indirectly show a per- 
ceptible curve in the direction of moderation. They will become 
much more moderate yet in proportion to the success of our arms 
against theirs. It has been shrewdly suggested that the German- 
American embroilment is calculated and that the rulers of Ger- 
many want to provoke the United States, and perhaps other 
countries, into hostility in order to have an excuse for offering 
milder terms than the people have been led to expect, and to 
reconcile them to the disappointment. They could say ‘ We have 
fought and beaten several great nations, but we cannot fight the 
whole world, so the time has come to make peace.’ By the law 
of gelf-preservation the rulers of Germany will try to save their 
own skins and avoid defeat, if and when it is threatened, by peace 
on terms, and if necessary on almost any terms short of sacrificing 
all their gains. 

This is the trial to come presented by the War—to stick to it 
at all costs. If we do, and break down the German military 
machine, the result is certain. The Central Powers have already 
begun to crack. Germany’s vassals are sick to death of the 
domineering conduct of their masters and are only restrained from 
revolt by fear. Even in Germany itself the process of cracking 
has begun, by which I mean that doubts and disillusionment are 
spreading—doubts about the causation, the aims, the course and 
the conduct of the War, doubts of the infallibility of their chiefs 
and scepticism about the information dealt out to them. There 
is no objective weakening, but there are numerous and varied 
signs of a mental change, which is the beginning of what I have 
called the conversion of the German people, or at least a prepara- 
tion for it. In short, the elements of a great revulsion are present 
and growing. As Karl Lamprecht has observed, the Germans 
are emotionally unstable and subject to fluctuations between 
exaltation and depression. Their war mood is the expression of 
a phase of extreme exaltation, an attack of megalomania. Once 
turn the edge of it and it will give place to depression. They are 
ripening for it, and the visible failure of the military machine, 
which has hitherto proved invincible, would turn the balance. 

There is no other hope for future peace or an even tolerable 
state of existence for other nations. As for ourselves, we are 
going to have great trouble in any case after the War. This is 
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the second trial] before the nation, and it will be the severest of 
all. The general public seem to be quite unconscious of it and 
to look forward with easy confidence to the future. The worst 
things anticipated are heavy taxation, a period of disorganised 
industry during reconstruction, and later trade depression. But 
observant business men know better. I have been surprised by 
the number of those whom I have met lately who are fully con- 
vinced that our hardest trial will come after the War. 

I do not think so much, nor do they, of the sudden change in 
industrial and commercial conditions, the cessation of war indus- 
tries, the discharge of soldiers and others, and the reconversion 
of factories to civil purposes. These things will entail great 
confusion, no doubt, and some time will be needed for adjust- 
ment ; but in themselves they are not alarming. The mechanical 
difficulties are not really very great, and they only affect certain 
industries. They can be overcome, provided there are plenty 
of orders, which will be the case, and manufacturers will have 
a superb stock of machinery at their command. Nor do I antici- 
pate much distress from unemployment. Very large funds have 
been accumulating under the unemployment insurance scheme in 
the trades which will be most adversely affected, and insured per- 
sons thrown out of work will be entitled to fifteen weeks’ benefit. 
Those who have gone into war factories from other occupations, 
and will be turned out, ought to have saved money, and most of 
them will be welcomed back in their old places. Some trades 
will benefit immediately by the change, and the general demand 
for labour will probably be large. 

No, it is not the reversion to the old conditions that will be 
the trouble, but the non-reversion, by which I mean the per- 
manent changes that have been introduced by the War. They 
can be tolerated in war, but to continue them in peace will be 
a terribly hard nut to crack. The whole outlook is changed and 
can never revert to the old. I can only deal briefly here with 
two main fields—international trade and industrial conditions at 
home. 

Trade relations with other countries cannot again be as they 
were ; which means that they will be more difficult, because they 
have previously run in the direction of least resistance. There 
are some sentimental reasons which must not be under-valued, 
though I shall not dwell upon them. If this had been an 
ordinary war waged in an honourable manner they would have 
vanished at the touch of peace. But we cannot forget—and if 
we could ought not to forget—such names as Louvain, Lusitania, 
Cavell, and Wittenberg. We have no feelings against the Turks 
- @8 enemies or against the Austrians and Hungarians so far as | 
know ; but the river of blood that has flowed between Germany 
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and the Allies cannot be readily bridged, nor will the cement 
of common sacrifice between the Allies be easily dissolved. 

But there are more solid and permanent reasons than those 
for a change of relations. The War has revealed great weak- 
nesses and dangers in our economic life. In the first place 
we have allowed, as other nations have allowed, the Germans to 
get a grip upon our internal affairs, which is incompatible with 
independence and self-respect and indeed with national safety. 
It nearly strangled our freedom of action in regard to the War, it 
has tied our hands in the War, and is even now tying them. We 
must have no more ‘ peaceful penetration.’ In the second place 
we have had brought home to us the danger of dependence on 
foreign countries for important materials which we can produce 
ourselves. We have started making them, and the intention is to 
go on, but it will not be carried out without a great deal of trouble. 
This is going to be a matter of extraordinary difficulty. These 
industries cannot be developed without some protection, which 
is counter to the principle of free importation, and the suggestion 
at once plunges us into the most acrimonious party politics. 
New, there are some honest advocates of that principle who hold 
that our prosperity is due to it and they are loth to give it up. 
They do not understand the point, as it seems to me. They are 
away back in the past when our industrial start gave us the 
advantage over competitors, who had to nurse their industries 
while we could afford the open door. Now the position is 
reversed. It is the competitors who have the start and we who 
have to nurse these industries if anything is to come of them. 
If they are not protected they will be swamped the moment peace 
is declared by German goods, prepared for the purpose. 

It has been suggested that the continuation of the existing 
prohibition of imports from Germany for a term of years would 
meet the case; but it would obviously be at the same time an 
unnecessarily severe measure and futile for its purpose. The 
goods would come in through neutral countries. Besides, it would 
be a war measure ; and if we are dealing with a changed Germany, 
as we hope, it would prevent the future improvement of relations 
and would keep alive hostility. Another suggestion is that of 
an emergency tariff intended to cover the important articles, 
which are few in number, and to come into operation on the con- 
clusion of the War. It would protect the things that need it 
through the transition period pending a fuller settlement of trade 
relations, which will take a long time. It deserves consideration 
as a common-sense measure of a precautionary and purely defen- 
sive character; but it seems to be ruled out by party politics 
without discussion in spite of all the Chambers of Commerce. 
We hear a good deal of secret diplomacy, but what cf secret 
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democracy? Democracy creates the political machine, to manage 
elections for a party. The machine depends on funds sub- 
scribed by supporters of the party and thus a few large sub- 
scribers may mould the party policy behind the scenes. This 
is secret democracy. It is one of the instruments employed 
by the German art of ‘ peaceful penetration’ to control other 
countries. We know now how it worked in belligerent countries 
before the War and how it has worked in neutral countries during 
the War. Is it to continue after the War? 

The question of our future relations with Germany is com- 
plicated by our relations with the Dominions and the Allies. We 
must obviously act in concert, and this raises points of difficulty 
because the circumstances of each are different. The French 
Government have invited the Allies to the Paris Conference in 
order to take counsel together, and the problem can be solved—if 
party politics permit. M. René Millet has discussed it with great 
acumen in a series of most instructive articles in the Westminster 
Gazette and has made a very ingenious suggestion. He maintains 
that it is not necessary to build an absolute barrier—he condemns 
the prohibition proposal mentioned above—or even one of uniform 
height between the Allied Powers and Germany. ‘It is by com- 
bination—that is to say, by united action—that we must defend 
ourselves,’ and he points out that the instrument already exists in 
the International Sugar Convention. He suggests the extension 
of the principle to other German products ‘ when they present 
themselves on the threshold of another country, supported by a 
bounty more or less disguised,’ and outlines a complete scheme. 
I believe that this idea contains the nucleus of an international 
arrangement of immense potency for regulating relations and pre- 
serving peace. But it is not the purpose of this article to enter 
into the details of a constructive policy. I am only concerned to 
indicate the changes to be faced and the difficulties they involve. 
M. Millet is aware of the obstacles to his scheme. To put it all 
in brief, the aim of economic independence, of closer economic 
relations with the Dominions and with our Allies in defence 
against Germany, involves some sacrifice of cheapness; and all 
who believe that cheapness is the greatest good and the highest 
ideal will oppose it. Hence much internal strife. 

The changes in international relations, however, present a far 
less formidable problem than the second field mentioned above— 
namely, industrial conditions at home. I confess that I regard 
the prospect with the greatest apprehension ; it is full of menace 
and I can see no way out. Everyone in a position to judge with 
whom I have discussed the subject is of the same opinion. To deal 

_with it adequately would require a whole article or series of 
articles. I can only summarise the more important points here. 
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In the first place, the whole question of industrial relations“ 
in this country has a sinister background which seems to be un- 
known to the cheery optimists who shout for an economic war. 
It is a background of interrupted strife of the most determined 
character which is only waiting the conclusion of the War to be 
resumed with undiminished ardour. If the War had not occurred 
we should before this have witnessed an industrial conflict cer- © 
tainly on a larger scale and probably more violent than any known 
before. The elements not only remain in full force but they have 
been reinforced by circumstances attending the War. The trade 
unions have been asked to suspend their rules and customs, and 
to a very considerable extent—though not the extent commonly 
believed—they have done so. It is a great sacrifice on their part 
and it deserves full recognition. One union has been particularly 
affected—the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. A very large 
proportion of the war work, and especially the new work, falls 
within their province, and it has been invaded by hosts of un- 
skilled workers, male and female. The engineers have acquiesced 
with extreme reluctance, in so far as they have acquiesced ; and 
their reluctance is based on definite grounds. 

*Their Society was the first of the great craft unions to be 
formed more than half a century ago, and it has always been a 
high caste, exclusive body, very jealous of its status. It has 
maintained the art and mystery (art et métier) of the trade as 
something requiring a long and special initiation which raised 
those who bad passed it above other workmen. And for the 
thoroughly skilled mechanic the claim holds good to-day. The all- 
round British engineer is the best man of his class that there is. 
He is better than the German or the French, and in the United 
States he is the best American workman. But time and change 
have so altered the conditions of work that the superiority of the 
engineer has become fictitious in many departments. It has been 
artificially maintained, and now the War has exposed the fiction. 
Many operations once jealously confined to the skilled man have 
been thrown open, and it has been proved on a large scale that 
anybody can perform them with a few days’ and even a few hours’ 
teaching. It began with turning and other machine processes, 
and now it has gone on to hand tools and the high mysteries of 
fitting. The thorough mechanic is still absolutely indispensable— 
more perhaps than ever—but he has seen whole fields, once his 
own, captured by amateurs ; and this has at the same time revealed 
the extent to which limitation of output has been regularly 
practised. 

All this has been a great trial, and it has been accentuated 
by a glaring inequality. Some of the most highly skilled work 
cannot be priced because it is too varied and irregular. It is paid 
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by the day, and the men doing it have not shared the enormous 
increase in earnings made on piecework. Thus the thorough 
mechanic has been getting his 43s. 6d. a week, and has seen the 
amateur from the grocer’s counter, the office-stool, and the cow- 
shed taking twice and three times as much. This is the result 
, of the prices fixed for new war work during the scramble for 
labour. 

The unprecedented earnings in some trades will themselves 
be another cause of trouble peculiar to this country. They have 
set a new standard of living which will not be readily relin- 
quished. 

I hope to go more fully into these matters on another occasion, 
but perhaps enough has been said to indicate the grounds for 
anticipating trouble. It will be impossible to go back altogether 
to the old conditions. Some industries have been revolutionised 
and the whole outlook is changed. The readjustment really 
requires a corresponding revision of ideas on the part both of 
employer and employed. The former needs to abandon the idea 
that if he is paying wages beyond a certain arbitrary limit fixed 
in his head he is being ruined. The latter need to abandon their 
idea that there is a fixed amount of work to go round, and that 
increased output is contrary to their interests. It is up to the 
employers to take the lead and convince the men that increased 
output is to the advantage of both and will not be rewarded by 
lowering wagerates. I have indeed heard an employer say ‘I wish 
to goodness all my men were earning 10]. a week; it would be 
the cheapest stuff I ever turned out.’ But he was a rare bird, 
and I am afraid such views are inconceivable to most. - Instead 
of new ideas, modern methods and better relations, what both 
sides are contemplating is the old rut and a battle royal. They 
are yearning to be at each other’s throats; not everywhere and 
not in all trades, but in some very important centres and in some 
vital industries. 

Now I come to the last step in the argument to which all this 
is leading up. 

We shall go into peace with this prospect of unprecedented 
industrial turmoil and strife before us; and on the top of that 
will be all the political strife—Home Rule and the rest of it. In 
other words, the prospect is civil war, and that without any refer- 
ence to the real War. But the termination and result of the latter 
will make all the difference. If the War ends with a changed 
and chastened Germany, less convinced of her superiority, less 
aggressive, less ambitious, more pre-occupied with setting her 
own house in order than with plans for dominating her neigh- 
_ bours, we may get through our troubles. But if the War ends 
in a stalemate and leaves Germany with the military regime 
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intact, animated with the same aims and ambitions, bent on the 
eventual control of the sea and the downfall of the British 
Empire, we shall surely go down unless we altogether change our 
ways. We shall be in no position to meet the commercial com- 
petition with which she will immediately proceed to undermine 
our strength by means of carefully prepared and methodical plans. 
That is what the Germans intend, and they are eager for peace in 
order to begin. Other competitors, more formidable than ever, 
will also have the advantage of us. Our industrial system will be 
in chaos through the mad conflict between employers and em- 
ployed, and when we emerge it will be too late. The persons who 
talk about the economic war and promise themselves the crushing 
of German commerce and industry are like children playing 
over a rattlesnake’s hole and anticipating the pleasure of pulling 
it out by the tail. 

I think the War will end in an industrial revolution here. 
The only chance for us is to see that it also ends in a moral 
and political revolution in Germany. 

A. SHADWELL. 
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THE REAL AIMS OF THE ‘PEACEFUL’ 
GERMAN NATION 


OncE more the German Chancellor has made a speech in which 
he has for the fourth time repeated in almost identical words his 
definition of the reasons which brought Germany into the War. 
Again we have had a debate in the Reichstag in which the 
Chancellor and the party leaders have repeated their catechism 
and have told us their story of a peaceful Germany occupied only 
in the work of quiet development at home, forced unwillingly 
into war and waging it with the single desire to obtain security 
against another attack, and once more we see them attempting to 
make England responsible for not only the beginning but the 
continuation of the War. 

It will, therefore, be worth while to examine what evidence 
we have as to the real aims which the ‘ peaceful’ German nation 
have in fact put before themselves. This will put in a truer 
light the rhetoric of the Chancellor. I propose, therefore, shortly 
to examine the most authentic expressions of German national 
feeling and to compare them with his speeches. In doing so, I 
shall confine myself to those who can speak with some authority, 
as, for instance, the official spokesmen of the parties, and shall 
neglect the overwhelming mass of material provided in news- 
papers and magazines, so far as it can be represented to be merely 
the expression of private and individual opinion. 


I 
Two MANIFESTOES 


First let us take two important documents issued in the spring 
and summer of last year. The one is a petition to the Chancellor, 
originally drawn up in the month of March, and again presented 
to him in May by six Economic Associations. These societies 
together represent all classes in the Empire with the exception 
of the working classes (whose interests are represented by the 
Social Democrats, the Christian Socialists, and the Trade Unions). 
They correspond to the union of all the biirgerliche, or non- 
socialistic parties in the Reichstag, of which we shall have to 
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speak below. The associations themselves have very large 
numbers of members, and they have affiliated branches in all parts 
of the country. They are not confined to Prussia, they include 
the manufacturers of Saxony and the peasant proprietors of 
Wiirttemberg. They have all been founded at different times 
since the adoption of protection converted German politics into 
a struggle for supremacy between rival industrial and financial 
claims. One of their chief duties, as it is indeed the prime reason 
for their existence, is the defence of the economic interests of 
their members in connexion with the discussion of tariff and 
taxation ; they have therefore a very active and real importance, 
they represent not so much opinions as interests, and for this 
reason their decisions carry weight with the Reichstag and the 
Government ; a joint resolution by them cannot be dismissed as 
negligible, rather it is the weightiest form in which the wishes of 
the active and driving elements in the nation could be expressed. 
Generally they are rivals and opponents ; this is probably the first 
time that they have all been found in agreement, but just for this 
reason their unanimity gives to their manifesto a weight which 
can rarely belong to any similar expression of opinion.’ 

The second document (which purports to emanate from 
‘leaders of German thought’) is a manifesto drawn up in June 
for the purpose of being presented to the Chancellor ; it was pub- 
lished in Berne in August. It is said to have received 13,000 
signatures, but a list of the names is not attainable, nor is it 
clear when, if ever, it was in fact presented to the Chancellor. 
On all main points, though the wording is different, it is in sub- 
stance identical with the petition of the Economic Associations, 
and the two clearly have a common intellectual origin, unless 
indeed (as is perhaps more probable) the ideas and demands that 
they incorporate are so generally diffused among the more ener- 
getic and pushing circles that the similarity of language merely 
indicates how faithfully these documents reproduce the prevailing 
opinion. 

What we may call the preamble is common form, common to 


? The names of the associations which organised the petition are as follows : 
Bund der Landwirte (Farmers’ League), Deutsche Bauern Verband (German 
Peasants’ Union), Vorort der Christlichen Bauernvereine (the Executive of 
the Christian Peasants’ Union), Zentral Verband Deutscher Industrieller 
(Central Association of German Manufacturers), Bund Deutscher Industrieller 
(the Union of German Manufacturers), and the Reichsdeutsche Mittelstands- 
Verband (Imperial German Middle-Class Association). 

It has, unfortunately, not been possible to procure a copy of either of 
these documents in the German original. I have, therefore, had to depend 
on a version published by the Alliance Frangaise, a translation of the Manifesto 
of the Thirteen Thousand published in America, and extracts from the Economic 
Petition published in Swedish in connexion with the protest against it of the 
Neues Vaterland, a German association which has opposed itself to these extreme 
chauvinistic ideas and which has since then been suppressed. 
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all discussions of peace in all nations. Both begin by protesting 
against the idea of an immature peace or an indecisive peace. 


The present War must be followed by a peace concluded with honour 
answering to the sacrifices made and containing in itself the guarantee 
of its endurance. 

It must never be forgotten that our enemies declare unceasingly that 
Germany must be annihilated and wiped out from the list of great Powers. 
In view of such aspirations we find no protection in treaties which 
will be trampled underfoot at the opportune moment. Our only guarantee 
consists in an economic and military enfeeblement of our adversaries, 
such that, thanks to it, peace will be ensured for a period as long as can 
be taken into consideration. 


So far the Economic Associations. We have similar language 
from the ‘leaders of German thought’ : 


We want to defend ourselves with all our might against the repetition 
of such an attack from the other side, against a whole succession of wars 
and against the possibility of our enemies again becoming strong. More- 
over, we are determined to establish ourselves so firmly on such a broad 
expanse of securing our homeland that our independent existence is 
guaranteed for generations to come. ... Only one fear exists in all 
classes of our people, that mistaken ideas of reconciliation, or even nervous 
impatience, might lead to the conclusion of a premature peace which 
could never be lasting—it may be that owing to the numerical superority 
of our enemies we cannot obtain everything we wish in order to secure 
our position as a nation, but the military results of this War obtained 
by such great sacrifices must be utilised to the very utmost possible 
extent. 

We will pass over these preliminary remarks: this general 
conception of the situation, a Germany which is to defend itself 
against threats of annihilation and does so by weakening its 
enemies to such an extent that it need fear no attack in future. 
We will turn for the moment to the particular manner in which 
these desirable results are to be obtained ; for what is remarkable 
in these documents is not the vague generalities with which they 
begin, but the precision with which they are worked out in detail. 
Though the wording is different the requests of the two are, in 
fact, identical. 

First let us take the ‘ Leaders of Thought.’ 


1. France. 


After being threatened by France for centuries, and after hearing 
the cry of vengeance from 1815 till 1870 and from 1871 till 1915, we 
wish to have done with the French menace once for all. All classes of 
our people are imbued with this desire. There must, however, be no 
misplaced attempts at reconciliation (Verséhnungsbemiihungen), which 
have always been opposed by France with the utmost fanaticism; and 
as regards this we would utter a most urgent warning to Germans not 
to deceive themselves. Even after the terrible lesson of this unsuccessful 
war of vengeance France will still thirst for revenge, in so far as her 
strength permits. For the sake of our own existence we must ruthlessly 
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weaken her both politically and economically, and must improve our 
military and strategical position with regard to her. For this purpose, 
in our opinion, it is necessary radically to improve our whole western 
front from Belfort to the coast. Part of the north French Channel 
coast we must acquire, if possible, in order to be strategically safer as 
regards England and. to secure better access to the ocean. 

Special measures must be taken to avoid the German Empire in any 
way suffering internally owing to this enlargement of its frontier and 
addition to its territory. In order not to have conditions such as those 
in Alsace-Lorraine the most important business undertakings and estates 
must be transferred from anti-German ownership to German hands, 
France taking over and compensating the former owners. Such portion 
of the population as is taken over by us must be allowed absolutely no 
influence in the empire. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to impose a mercilessly high war indemnity 
(of which more hereafter) upon France, and probably on her rather than 
on any other of our enemies, however terrible the financial losses she 
may have already suffered owing to her own folly and British self-seeking. 
We must also not forget that she has comparatively large colonial 
possessions, and that, should circumstances arise, England could hold 
on to these with impunity if we do not help ourselves to them. 


2. Bererum. 

On Belgium, on the acquisition of which so much of the best German 
blood has been shed, we must keep firm hold, from the political, military 
and economic standpoints, despite any arguments which may be urged 
to the contrary. On no point are the masses more united, for without 
the slightest possible doubt they consider it a matter of honour to hold 
on to Belgium. 

From the political and military standpoints it is obvious that, were 
this not done, Belgium would be neither more nor less than a basis from 
which England could attack and most dangerously menace Germany ; 
in short, a shield behind which our foes would again assemble against 
us. Economically, Belgium means a prodigious increase of power to us. 

In time also she may entail a considerable addition to our nation, 
if in course of time the Flemish element, which is so closely allied to 
us, becomes emancipated from the artificial grip of French culture and 
remembers its Teutonic affinities. 

As to the problems which we shall have to solve once we possess 
Belgium, we would lay special stress on the inhabitants being allowed 
no political influence in the empire, and on the necessity for transferring 
from anti-German to German hands the leading business enterprises and 
properties in the districts to be ceded by France. 

But this is only one sector of the War : there must be a similar 
extension of territory in the East. ‘ Russia is so rich in territory 
that she will be able to pay an indemnity in kind by giving lands, 
but lands without landlords.’ But let it not be thought that 
Germany is going to conclude the War without similar surrender 
by Great Britain in the Colonial field.. ‘We must supplant the 
world-trade of Great Britain.’ The alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey will open up the Balkaris. ‘Thus we shall 
assure ourselves of the Persian Gulf against the pretensions of 
Russia and Great Britain.’ To this is to be added a new African 
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Empire : ‘ In Africa we must reconstitute our Colonial Empire.’ 
‘Central Africa is only a huge desert, which does not offer enough 
colonial wealth. We therefore require other productive lands, 
and herein is to be found the importance of our alliance with Islam 
and the utility of our maritime outlet.’ ‘ We must have Egypt— 
that is where England must be shaken. The Suez Canal route 
will then be free, and Turkey will regain her ancient right.’ 

The petition of the Economic Associations is equally definite ; 
they demand the incorporation with Germany of the whole of 
Belgium, the adjacent districts of France, including the coast as 
far as the mouth of the Somme—that is, the whole coast of the 
Channel with Calais and Boulogne, and the frontier borders of 
the Vosges, including Belfort and Verdun. In the East they ask 
for the annexation of at least part of the Baltic Provinces with 
the districts to the south of them—that is, at least a large portion 
of the Kingdom of Poland. If the demands in this direction are 
comparatively moderate, this is to be attributed to the fact that 
at the time the petitions were drawn up the German occupation 
of Poland was still incomplete. 

These are the demands, the demands as formulated a year 
ago. It will be well to keep them in mind when we read these 
self-complacent explanations of the Chancellor that Germany has 
in the War no object but security and self-defence, and that she 
has no lust for world dominions. 

But those who wish to understand the motives and principles 
of these new statesmen should not omit to consider the exposition 
of the reasons for the annexations in Europe, and the choice of 
the territories to be taken. We feel that we have to do with 
modern men, they are not romanticists, they do not trouble us 
with the historical arguments which were dear to the Germans of 
the old school, nor is there any suggestion that this reunion may 
be justified on the ground of nationality. 

The grounds are double: military and economic. As to the 
first, the military and strategic point : ‘ Belgium must be annexed 
as otherwise it would be a point d’appui for England against us’ ; 
and as to France we have a sentence which alone sums up the 
whole of German military thought. ‘ The lines of natural forti- 
fication of France, if they remained in the hands of the French, 
would constitute a permanent menace against our frontier.’ This 
is one of those pregnant statements the full signification of 
which grows upon one. The natural line of fortifications of 
France, is not that the defence of France, are not the fortifica- 
tions situated on the natural soil of France, the barriers on the 
road into the country? Are they not the lock to the door, the 
drawbridge and portcullis by which invaders, robbers, freebooters 
are excluded? But they are a permanent menace to the German 
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frontier ; the security of other nations is a menace to Germany. 
What language is this, in what other country could it have been 
used? Let us be done with the childish talk of the ‘ peaceful’ 
German nation, let us recognise that here we have not from the 
mouth of the Government, not from Prussian militarism, but — 
from the leaders’in business and commerce, from those occupied 
with the peaceful arts of husbandry and manufacture, the pure 
and unadulterated voice of the tyrant State. Germany is to be 
protected by a triple wall which guards her against every assault, 
but the land of her neighbours is to lie open and unprotected to 
every assault of the robber bands. 

But these associations are not, of course, primarily respon- 
sible for military matters; on economic matters they speak with 
authority. Their work comes in the division of the spoil. The 
loot is not to be taken hastily and indiscriminately, they will 
choose what is valuable and leave the dross. They count up the 
spoil of France and Russia, as the mother of Sisera counted up 
the spoil from the slaughtered Israelites. ‘Have they not sped? 
Have they not divided the prey ; to every man a damsel or two; 

-to Sisera a prey of divers colours of needlework, meet for the 
necks of them that take the spoil.’ 

But there was no prey for Sisera and the Amalekites; only 
the waters of the river Kishon and the lonely death in a desert 
tent. ‘So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord,’ and then perhaps 
‘the land will have rest forty years.’ 

Nothing is to be taken from France which has no economic 
value except for strategic reasons. 

What gives a nation wealth and power? Mineral resources— 
therefore the territory to be annexed from France must be chosen 
to include the mining district of Briey, and in addition the coal 
areas in the Departments of Le Nord and the Pas de Calais. 

This with the coastline will enable full use to be made of the canals 
and enable the ports at the mouth of the canals to assume their full 
importance. The security of the German Empire in a future war 
imperiously calls for all the beds of minerals, including the fortresses 
of Longwy and of Verdun, without*which these mineral beds cannot be 
protected. The possession of great quantities of coal, and especially of 
coal rich in bitumen, which abounds in the basin of the North of France, 
is, at least in as great measure as iron ore, decisive for the issue of the 
War. Belgium and the North of France together produce more than 
forty millions of tons. 

Here we have the very essence of Realpolitik. It is naked and 
undisguised. You are rich and I am strong, you have coal and 
iron and wealth which I should like to have. My armies are 
stronger than yours, and if I take this they will become even 
stronger and yours will become weaker. Therefore I will take it. 

In this way the industrial resources of the Empire will be 
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increased. But experience has shown that the prosperity of a 
nation and its success in war requires a certain equilibrium be- 
tween industry and agriculture. ‘The present economic structure 
of Germany has proved so favourable in the present War that 
the necessity for maintaining it . . . may well be considered as 
the general conviction of the people.’ And as we all know, the 
political equilibrium of Germany depends on a working compro- 
mise between the great industrialists and what we call the landed 
interest. In England we have neglected this, industrial interests 
look on the landed classes rather as a hostile interest to be kept 
down ; the Germans are wiser. And so as the two industrial 
societies have chosen their share in the plunder, the agriculturists 
must be treated with no less generosity. Rivals at home the two 
interests coalesce in plundering other nations. The very fact 
that the best mining districts are taken from France is a reason 
why extensive agriculturist districts should be taken from Russia. 

And again Germany wants men. 

If Germany failed to annex agriculturist territories on our Eastern 
frontier, we should be restricting the possibility of increasing by a 
sufficient growth of the population of Germany her military power as 
against Russia. . . . National popular vigour depends on a vigorous agri- 
culture, and it is necessary to ensure the growth of our population and to 
strengthen by that very means our military power. 

A mere Englishman or Frenchman might here make objec- 
tion that if districts already occupied by alien and probably hostile 
races are annexed they will not really increase German power, 
but prove a source of weakness. But German science neglects 
nothing, and he will find this objection anticipated. It is an 
obvious danger to be removed. This is easy enough: easy, at 
least, to those who have freed their minds from ‘sentiment.’ 
The present population will be expropriated and German settlers 
placed on the land in their place. ‘We must make possible a 
German agrarian colonisation on a large scale, and the repatria- 
tion upon German territory of German peasants living abroad, 
and especially in Russia.’ The present proprietors are to be 
expropriated. 

These territorial increases assume that the population of the annexed 
territories will not be able to obtain a political influence upon the destinies 
of the German Empire, and that all the sources of economic power in 
these territories, including properties great and small, will pass into 
German hands. 

This is at least simple, the French and Russians will be 
turned out and their place will be taken by Germans. The mistake 
made in dealing with Alsace-Lorraine will not be repeated. Lille 
and Warsaw will not only be annexed by Germany, they will 
become German. Could anything be more satisfactory? 
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There will be no difficulty in doing this ; the cost of the expro- 
priation will be borne by France and by Russia. It will be part 
of the war indemnity. 

Do not let it be thought that it is the associations alone who 
advocate these measures. They receive the full approval of the 
‘leaders of thought.’ ‘In order not to have conditions such as 
those in Alsace-Lorraine the most important business undertak- 
ings and estates must be transferred from anti-German ownership 
to German hands, France taking over and compensating the 
former owners.’ As in France, so also in Russia. 

It will be convenient to consider for a moment this last demand 
which is common to the two documents. Here we have delibe- 
rately put forward by large numbers of highly influential Germans 
the request, not only for annexation of the conquered territory, 
but annexation in such a form that the inhabitants of the con- 
quered provinces are to be deprived of all political rights and 
dispropriated of their positions, which are to be transferred to 
German hands. In a word, parts of Europe are to be treated as 
we should never treat conquered territories of Africa ; once more 
the, condition of subjects deprived of the rights of citizenship, 
a condition which we thought had been finally abolished from 
Western Europe, is to be re-established. Those who have been 
citizens of the two freest countries in Europe are to become Helots 
and outlanders in their own homes. These French, these Belgian, 
these Polish subjects are to become as Rayahs or Fellaheen of the 
Turkish Empire. They are to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their German lords. Two years ago it would, I think, 
have been considered impossible that a suggestion of this kind 
for the treatment of any district in Western Europe should have 
been made by any civilised individual, but in truth the doctrine 
of German Kultur drags us into strange places. 

Many and strange indeed are the ideas that spring up like 
weeds in the brains of Germany. Turning over the pages of the 
Tiirmer, a paper with no definite political association, I find an 
unknown writer who tells us that ‘Germans abroad must be 
collected together.’ ‘As many as possible of them must be 
rescued from their present position.” This must be done by far- 
reaching transplantation. 

In a time of the mass movement of the armies, we must not shrink 
from mass movements of the population. William the Second must carry 
out on a great scale a policy of transplanting adopted by the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Kings. Why not, for instance, drive out the Walloons of 
Belgium to France, Algeria, Morocco, Brazil, and occupy the country 
with Germans? *° 


At the beginning of the War I ventured to compare the spirit 
of modern Germany with that of the Assyrian kings—it seemed a 
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bold comparison, but I now find that it was even truer than I 
thought. My experience is that no suggestion can be made so 
contrary to right reason and to European tradition, but it will 
soon be outdone by some German writer. 

It may be said that we need not trouble about these wild . 
thoughts, they will have no effect in practice. We cannot con- 
tent ourselves with this. And after all the fundamental concep- 
tions of the Germans as a superior race, ruling over and if 
necessary disposing of the lands of their subjects, is in complete 
accord with the history of the policy of Prussia. It is not merely 
the chimera of a few exaggerated theorists. It has behind it prac- 
tical experience, and is merely the reproduction on a larger scale 
and under what would be more favourable conditions of what the 
Prussian Government have already begun. It is the principle 
on which the Polish districts of Prussia have in fact been 
governed for the last twenty years—that the Poles should become 
Germans, that the German language should be substituted for 
Polish, and that the Polish landed proprietors should be expro- 
priated and make room for Germans. The only difference is that 
while hitherto it has been necessary to do this at the expense of 
the Prussian Government, the fact that there has been a war 
would enable the same ends to be carried out at the expense of 
others, and with far better prospects of success. 

We may even go further and recognise that under modern con- 
ditions action of this kind is the necessary result of annexation. 
We must not look on these suggestions as the wild vagaries of 
theorists. They are based on the recognition of a practical truth. 
The modern state, depending as it does on universal suffrage and 
universal military service, requires a certain amount of homo- 
geneity of feeling among the inhabitants. Its close texture will 
not admit the presence of large districts the people of which 
revolt from the fundamental principle on which the state is 
established. You cannot have in a national state such as France 
or Germany provinces which deny assent to the nationality, re- 
fuse so far as they can to accept the obligations which the State 
requires from all its members, and use their political power not 
to strengthen but to destroy it. This the Germans have learnt 
from the presence in the Reichstag of the Reichsfeindliche parties, 
the Poles, the Danes, the Alsacians. In an assembly summoned 
to assist in the government of the Empire there is no place for 
those whose only wish is either to destroy it or at least to separate 
from it. Especially dangerous is the presence of this element in 
the State when the revolting provinces are situated on the very 
frontiers of the country immediately contiguous to its permanent 
. enemies. Even now the presence of these alien enemies has been 
an embarrassment; were the numbers increased it would be a 


serious danger. 
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If then there is to be annexation, it must be followed by some 
such measure. These writers, starting from the assumption that 
everything that is for the strength of Germany must be adopted, 
do not shrink from the conclusion that annexation must be accom- 
panied by that which they rightly see is its logical conclusion. 
To this end all must be sacrificed ; justice, honour, humanity are 
dismissed as mere sentiment. But we will be thankful to them 
for pointing out to us the dilemma, and we shall adopt the con- 
clusion that as this is the logical result of any annexation, then 
the policy of annexation is ipso facto condemned not only for 
Germany but for every other civilised state, and boldly accept 
what is the Magna Carta of our times—that the soil of Western 
Europe is not and cannot be the subject of annexation and 
conquest.” 

And what, if the suggestions of the petition were carried out, 
would be the fate of the Frenchmen who still are to belong to 
France? Belgians there will be no more. 

Before this new Germany, with its 80,000,000 inhabitants, 
this Germany which rules from the mouth of the Somme to the 
Gap.of Belfort, this Germany, whose frontier is brought within 
fifty miles of Paris, what will be the position of France, a France 
deprived of the great manufacturing districts of the North? It 
will have but a precarious independence enjoyed by the favour of 
Germany, an independence such as that which Austria would 
have deigned to allow to Serbia, or Napoleon to Prussia. 

It will doubtless be said: Why trouble about these mani- 
festoes? After all, they do not represent the opinion of the whole 
of Germany, and even if they did when they were drafted repre- 
sent what many thought, much has happened since then ; opinion 
is changing, the voice of reason and moderation has been making 
itself heard. This is true; men like Professor Delbrueck and 
Harden, not to speak of the writers in papers such as Die Hilfe, 
expressly or by implication, do what they can to stem the effect 
of the more extreme writers, and a careful reading of some of the 
more important daily papers, such as the Berliner Tageblatt and 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, shows a growing desire for reconciliation 
and peace, if not with England, at least with France. But this is 
just the reason why it is necessary to keep these earlier expressions 
in mind. There has been a change, the change is constantly work- 
ing, the time will come when it is completed. But the cause of the 
change has been the War, and it is this change which is the best 
justification for the continuance of the War, for the work is not 
yet finished. Had Germany secured, as she expected, a speedy 

? This, of course, does not refer to cases such as that of North Schleswig 


and Alsace-Lorraine, in which the reparation for former conquest and annexa- 
tion may be demanded. This is to undo an old wrong, not to commit a new one. 
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and complete victory, it is by the men whose words I have quoted 
that the policy of the country would have been decided, their 
demands would, if not completely, at least to a large extent have 
been carried out. The War will not have done its work till the 
very conception of such schemes has been finally and irrevocably 
eliminated from the German mind. When this has been done 
then Germany will once more be ready to take her place as an 
equal member of the European federation. 

Both the petition and the manifesto were suppressed by the 
German Government, no discussion of them was permitted, and 
we do not know to what extent they would have commanded the 
support of the nation. The very fact of the petition being made 
was indeed most inconvenient to the Government. What they 
show is the spirit and the conception that were moving in the 
heart of the German nation ; they show what Europe would have 
had to face had Germany come triumphant out of the War. They 
were suppressed, for the result was doubtful ; we can be sure that 
were victory secured these ideals would have been pressed on the 
Government with great force, and would have found expression 
in the Reichstag and in public agitation. Against a condition 
such as this, so far as it prevails, there is one remedy only, war 
and defeat. With victory it would thrive, and had Germany been 
victors it would have spread throughout the nation; with every 
week that the War continues this spirit will weaken and decay, 
and by defeat it would be destroyed. 

But it must not be thought that these documents are in contra- 
diction to the general tendency of German thought. If we leave 
out the Assyrian element the essence of the whole is that the result 
of the War must be an alteration in the political condition and in 
the map of Europe, the object of which will be to give to Germany 
that complete security which can only be attained by undisputed 
ascendancy. The essential thing is that there are to be large 
annexations which will completely guarantee the territory of 
Germany from attack and thereby leave all other countries open 
and defenceless to attack from Germany. An enlarged empire, 
an empire so strong that no one alone or in coalition will be able 
to attack it, that is the avowed aim of every responsible political 
leader or party. 

II 


THe Party LEADERS 


It is well known that any discussion of the end of the War is 
forbidden ; none the less all the German political parties have 
found an opportunity both by their spokesmen in the Reichstag 
. and by formal resolutions of their committees to give their 
opinion of these matters. With the one exception of the Socialists 
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there is in these opinions an absolute identity, and in all essen- 
tials they are at one with the two manifestoes that we have been 
considering. What they require is terms of peace which shall 
give to Germany the opportunity for free development of her 
power, and as a means to this they demand such extension of 
territory as may be necessary for this purpose. They differ from 
the manifestoes only in this, that they do not attempt to determine 
precisely how great the extension shall be. 

It will be interesting to quote some of these dicta. And first 
let us put that of the second man in the Empire, the King of 
Bavaria : 


The heavy sacrifices which the whole German people has made require 
that we shall not conclude peace until the enemy has been overthrown 
and we get a peace which for as long as we can foresee ensures the free 
continuance of every kind of development of the whole people, till we 
have frontiers which will take away from our opponents the desire of 
falling on us again and calling upon enemy after enemy against us. 


The German parties fall into three groups : first, the Conser- 
vatives and National Liberals, which together form the coalition 
on which the Government depends. Side by side with them 
are the two great independent parties, the Centre and the 
Socialists. The opinion, as to peace, of the governmental parties 
is unanimous. First we have the Conservatives. The com- 


mittee have published their opinion ; after speaking of the neces- 
sity for overthrowing definitely the gigantic power of the Russians 
and securing national security in the East ; after pointing out that 
the overthrow of England must always be kept in the first rank 
as the most important object of the War, it continues : 


With the whole Conservative party and with the whole German people, 
the committee is at one in the resolution not to shrink from any sacrifice 
which is necessary to carry on the War to a permanent and honourable 
peace which will secure the foundations for the future of Germany. 
It will as a matter of course support all the annexations which are 
necessary for this purpose. 


On the 5th and 6th of December 1915 there was a common 
meeting of the Conservative and the Free Conservative Party ; 
they came to the following resolution : 


. . . The German people is strongly and unanimously convinced that 
the great sacrifices in life and wealth which it offers and will continue 
to offer willingly and with enthusiasm must not be in vain. They demand, 
as the aim of peace, a Germany strengthened in its whole position, 
enlarged beyond its present borders by retaining the greatest amount of 
those territories which are now occupied. These frontiers must be secured 
from every attack on East and West, freedom on the sea must be uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed, and a strengthening of our national power must 
be secured which answers to our great stakes, 
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The National Liberals hold an important part in German 
politics ; they are connected by an unbroken historical lineage with 
the great party which before 1870 put themselves at the head of 
the national movement for a united Germany ; they are the party 
which have above all others given dignity and credit to parlia- 
mentary discussions. Their leader, Herr Bassermann, has on 
several occasions explained the views of the party on peace. In 
July 1915 he tells us : 


As at the front our brave warriors persevere in the heat of the conflict 
and will hear of no peace which does not bring us the frontiers in which 
we find security against future wars, those who remain at home stand 
firmly and decisively for an energetic policy. . . . There can be no talk 
of a policy which thinks of a restoration of the condition before the War— 
the victor who in millions of his best sons stakes his life for the father- 
land will bring back from the War a greater and stronger Empire, a 
security in the future against a new criminal war. 


In an article in the Deutsche Kurier of the 4th of August 
1915 he speaks of the heroic nation. 


Filled with the firm will for power for a greater and stronger Germany, 
we do not aim at Utopias in the Black Continent; it is not there that 
our future lies. So long as England can close the realm of proud 
-Aphrodite all possessions in other continents are insecure. It is on the 
soil of Europe which has been manured by blood that there is growing 
up for us a German crop, and we will still the tears of those who have 
given their dear ones if we can say to them: Thy son, thy husband has 
fallen for this greater 4nd stronger Germany—bloody sacrifices have been 
offered, and more will fall; they must provide the foundation for a 
territorial erpansion of our country, for boundaries in the East and West 
which will secwre us peace for a generation. 


In the Reichstag, in the debate of the 20th of August 1915, 
he spoke in similar language of the firm determination to secure 
frontiers in East and West which would forbid the repetition of 
so terrible a war. 

_ The central committee of the party has expressly approved 
of his language, and in a meeting of the 15th of August defined 
the objects of the War as follows : 


The result of the present War can only be a peace which, by enlarging 
our frontiers on the East and West and overseas, gives us military, 
political and industrial security against new attacks, and recompenses 
the immense sacrifices which the German people has made and is deter- 
mined to continue until a victorious end. 


The Freisinnige, or Progressive People’s Party, are the small 
remnants of the once powerful party which upheld in Germany 
the cause of liberalism and free trade. On this matter they do 
not differ from those to whom they are generally opposed. Their 
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committee drew up a resolution on the 4th and 5th of December 
1915. In this they state : 


The conimittee is convinced that the conditions of peace must not 
offer to the German Empire, as our opponents still continue to write, 
at best restoration of the conditions before the War, but rather permanent 
protection against foreign attacks and a permanent increase of power, 
of wealth, and, so far as its security seems to require, also of territory. 


The party of the Centre is more cautious. They do not defi- 
nitely commit themselves to the requirement of territorial annexa- 
tion. In their resolution of the 24th of October 1915 they say : 


The external conditions for a prosperous development of the German 
people are, as the experiences of the War fairly show, increased security 
against the military and industrial plans of our enemy for our annihila- 
tion. The terrible sacrifices which the country has laid upon our people 
call for a strengthened protection of our land in East and West, which 
will take from our enemies the wish to fall upon us again and which 
will permanently secure the industrial provision for our growing popula- 
tion. To this increased security of our Empire there must be added a 
similar security for our allied states. 


If they have not in their own party meeting committed them- 
selves to the policy of annexation, they joined in the common 
declaration made by all the parties, except the Social Democrats, 
in the great sitting of the 9th of December, and it will be noticed 
that the spokesman of this joint manifestation was Dr. Spahn 
himself, the leader of the Centre. The declaration ends as 
follows : 

We await in full unity with quiet resolution and, let me add, in 
trust in God, the hour which makes possible peace negotiations, in which 
the military, industrial and political interest of Germany must be com- 
pletely and permanently secured, including those extensions of territory 
which are necessary for this purpose. 


We have then the unanimous declaration of the parties in 
favour of annexations, the object of which is what they call the 
security, what we call the domination of Germany, for for them 
no security is sufficient which leaves anyone strong enough to 
oppose their will. But these annexations must be the forcible 
conquest of men of alien race, against their will. Where in 
Europe is there a single village that desires to be annexed to 
Germany? The end of the War is, then, according to these 
men, to be a simple reversion to the old law of conquest, a return 
to the days when each State held its lands, as it had won them, 
by the sword, and the politics of Europe was perpetual scheming 
and struggle for territory, for that which is won by the sword 
will be lost by the sword. 

This solution is to make this War but one in an endless chain 
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of war, but it is the solution which the responsible leaders are 
trying to force upon the Government. 

What credit, then, are we to give to the Chancellor when in 
his latest speech he says : 

What is it that gives us strength to continue fighting? Who can 
seriously believe that it is lust for an extension of our frontiers that 
inspires our storming columns before Verdun, and makes them accomplish 
ever more heroic deeds? It is not for a piece of foreign territory that 
Germany’s sons are bleeding and dying. 


The united voices of the responsible and elected representa- 
tives of the people give him the lie. It is for an extension of 
territory that they are fighting; it is by the attainment of this 
that the tears of the mothers are to be stilled. If this is not won, 
the sacrifices will have been in vain. 


We will still the tears of those who have given their dear ones if we 
can say to them: Thy son, thy husband has fallen for a greater and 
stronger Germany; bloody sacrifices: have been offered, and more will 
fall; they must provide the foundation for a territorial expansion of 
our country. 


And let it not be thought that time has made any real change 
in their desires. The insistence on annexation remains to-day. 
In the last debate the Chancellor, as always, avoided the word 
‘annexation.’ His references to Belgium were not explicit 
enough, all that he spoke of was the protection of the Flemings. 
It might seem, as was indeed undoubtedly the case, that he was 
hedging. He knows better than anyone else the real situation 
and the danger in which Germany is ; he is, we may believe, only 
anxious to snatch a peace of some kind while there is yet time. 
His words did not satisfy the assembly, and he had to be cor- 
rected. Once more Dr. Spahn spoke as the mouthpiece of his 
party, and he again insisted that at any rate for Belgium the 
proposals of the Chancellor were insufficient. 


Peace aims must be power aims. The War must end with a tangible 
result. Towards the East the Chancellor has held one out to us; towards 
the West he has spoken more guardedly. In respect to Belgium he has 
said that we must see to it that it shall no’longer be an advanced post 
of England, but—as I conceive necessarily follows—pass militarily, 
politically, economically into our hands. 


It is to be noted that the Chancellor had avoided saying this. 
Dr. Spahn gives to his words a force which they did not really 
have. It is not an explanation but a correction; the German 
‘dass Belgien in unsere Hinde kommt’ can have no meaning 
but annexation. This is shown by the continuation : 


This leaves the political internal organisation of the country untouched. 
’ This will be decided by the peace when it is really made. We wished for 
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no war of conquest—that I repeat with the Chancellor—but now we must 
rectify our frontiers in our own interests. Our enemies must not remain 
untouched in their political and military nucleus. 


It is the old story—they will be satisfied with nothing less 
than that Belgium should come into the absolute possession and 
control of Germany, The rest of the debate illustrated this. The 
Socialist speaker protested against Dr. Spahn’s words, for he 
desired no violence to other nations. The other speakers sup- 
ported Dr. Spahn ; the National Liberal said that as to Belgium 
‘not only must the status quo ante be excluded, but the military, 
political, and economic supremacy of Germany must be secured.’ 
The Conservative speaker definitely expressed his disagreement 
with the Socialists on this point ; ‘ treaties would not be sufficient, 
they must keep a firm hold on the country.’ / 

Now, as at the beginning of the War, the aims of the nation 
as expressed by the politicians are the extension of the German 
Empire by the annexation to it or the permanent subjugation of 
at least Belgium and parts of Poland. 

And even if there is, as seems to be the case, a growing ten- 
dency to moderation in the statement of the claim, this is due 
solely to the events on the field of battle. As the difficulties of 
achievement become more obvious the note becomes lower. Once 
again we see the effect of the War. But let there be any weak- 
ness in the conduct of the War, let the French relax their almost’ 
superhuman efforts, let the English give signs of disunion, let the 
Russians hold out hopes of some accommodation, and immediately 
the strident note would once more be heard ; and we cannot doubt 
that it would have been heard had the attack on Verdun met with 
the success that was hoped from it. 

, J. W. HEeapiaM. 
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GERMANY AND IRELAND: ‘ENGLAND'S 
ACHILLES-HEEL" 


ALL who would view Ireland through German glasses should turn 
to Professor Schiemann’s queer brochure England’s Achilles-H eel. 
The Professor is a chief of staff, as it were, of the Kaiser’s univer- 
sity bodyguard. He serves the Hyrcanian tiger. Yet he does not 
claim the sole authorship of this imposing pamphlet. He intro- 
duces it and writes the preface, but he goes out of his way to point 
out that some of it is ‘ translated from the English,’ that it con- 
sists moreover of several detached pieces written between 1911 and 
1913—most of them issued at the earlier date under the name 
of Ireland, Germany, and the Neat War—which by the way 
must therefore have then been definitely in sight. He further 
dwells on the fact that the pamphlet was intended for a small 
group ‘of mutually interested friends in both countries.’ From 
whose ‘ English’ these studies are translated he does not deign 
to reveal, but internal evidence leads us to suspect the trail of 
our old friend Sir Roger Casement. That operatic conspirator 
may well have been covertly at work even thus early. Since then 
events—and he with them—have marched rapidly. Not so long 
ago he was reported to have been kicked by interned and indignant 
Irish prisoners whom he had incited to treason, more recently 
rumour had been whispering of his arrest by an ungrateful Kaiser 
—and now he is safely a prisoner in London! Poor, misunder- 
stood Sir Roger! A pretty dance indeed he must have been 
led between the devil and the deep black K! I suppose that he 
too, like the Professor, regards Ireland as at once the master-key 
to the British Empire, the prey and plunder of base Anglo-Saxons, 
and an anxious awaiter of inevitable emancipation. For Prussia 
poses as her Lohengrin. In due time he will come, this peerless 
knight and pink of chivalry, in his shining armour, wafted on 
the invincible swan of his fleet. Straightway Erin will clasp him 
to her heart and of course live happily ever afterwards. Nothing 
will exceed the triumph of that moment. ‘Kultur’ and Culture 
will have met together, Righteousness and Truth will have kissed 
each other. Ireland’s broken heart will be mended. And all the 


1 Die Achilles-ferse Englands. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt und 
eingeleitet, von Teodor Schiemann, Professor a.d. Universitat, Berlin, 1915. 
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Professors will be made Field-Marshals on the spot. It is an 
enchanting picture. 

Such is the rosy rapture in which the Professor envelopes a 
striking essay on the Irish Question. It is a good example of the 
way in which German Professors mix mischief and sentiment, 
though, oddly enough, they have treated other ‘Questions’ far 
more frequently. In these very pages the ‘Question’ of the 
Turks (‘ Poor, blighted lilies’), of India, of Egypt, the Moslem 
Question with its green banner floating proudly over the profes- 
sorial ramparts, are all disposed of greatly in favour of Germany. 
Apropos of ‘green’ comes Ireland, who is assured that ‘ deliver- 
ance’ (also green) is at hand. Everything, too—especially the 
sea—will soon be ‘free for all nations ’—or, in other words, will 
soon be Germany’s. By consequence Germany for the life of her 
cannot understand why she is so unpopular, why emancipators are 
so misunderstood. Like Gilbert’s malicious monarch, she ‘ Can’t 
tell why.’ That is the puzzling ‘Question’ to which ‘ England’ 
is the only answer. 

For to these thorough Germans everything is a ‘ Question ’— 
soluble not by sense and experience but—God punish England !— 
through inner-consciousness and science. They are all under the 
blight of their philosophy, which is ever trying to explain the 
inexplicable by means of the unintelligible. Men they regard as 
mere abstractions and their management as a branch of mechanics. 
Month by month these thinkers by appointment plod painfully. 
You can hear them puffing and blowing as they pile up the clumsy 
pyramid of national ambitions. According to them Germany is 
bound to win all along the line just because they have thought it 
all out by rule of thumb. When she does not win they will round 
on Providence. They are always thinking out things and then 
scolding facts for daring to contradict them. Their gross lack of 
humour and proportion is only equalled by their colossal rudeness. 
Nobody can be so rude as a Prussian Professor looks—except the 
Prussian General, who would certainly ‘ strafe’ him if ever he 
seemed civil. Indeed their ideal is a sort of cross between the 
highest mathematics and the lowest manners—a queer blend of 
algebra and abuse. Unless, too, they can count on evolving an 
ever-fresh supply of theories, they have manifestly no right what- 
ever to professorships—which are State-paid. Facts indeed were 
created for their theories—so they believe—and woe to the silly 
fact which disagrees with them. 

We have, alas! heard much of their ‘frightfulness’ against 
Britain, nor was the Inquisition itself ever more ingenious in 
defending it. We know from them (it is repeated here) that we 
provoked the War, that we stand convicted of grasping brutality. 


We have read much, moreover, and in words fixed and cutting as 
3Q2 
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bayonets, of the cold, crude, clever, callous, cynical ‘Sir Grey’ 
- whose apology for a heart is daily sacrificed to their apotheosis of 
his head. This of course commends itself. And every time that 
We rescue crews or tend prisoners it must be equally true that we 
are defying the laws of God and man as usual. Professor Schie- 
mann now assures us afresh that we are ‘ the enemies of Europe 
and of civilisation,’ and if this is rubbed in much more we may 
half grow to believe it. But we shall never believe, whatever our 
past failings, that the Irish, on whom the Professor rivets atten- 
tion, will ever welcome ‘ Kultur’ even if it could manage the 
requisite expedition. ‘Kultur’ will have to get round our Fleet 
(about which the Professor much concerns himself), and it will 
have to get round the Irish also. For they are a perceptive as well 
as a spirited race, and they will not easily forget Belgium, Poland, 
and Serbia. No mild photographs of Huns ‘ patting little Maisie 
on the head’ in those pleasant lands will in the long run deceive 
the Irish. The most rancorous rebel will prefer an old grievance 
to such new ‘friends ’—to torture and terror by rote, to the hug 
of the bear. 

As we have said, Germany, lately so garrulous, has kept com- 
parative silence about Ireland. But now the moment has come 
when it suits Berlin to speak out. The book before us contains 
much that is curious and, in spite of all boasts and fallacies, well 
worthy of attention. It reflects and summarises through 
history, rhetoric, and psychology, the subtle propaganda which 
has long been sapping parts of Ireland. It comes from Ger- 
many, to Germany it returns, and Germany still hopes to profit 
by it. Our late Government, in so many directions a sower of 
winds and reaper of whirlwinds, has shown itself signally so in 
the case of Ireland. Erin is still ‘an Achilles heel,’ though 
Germany will not succeed in maiming it. Germany’s bombast, 
however, should never blind us either to her organisations or the 
veiled sedition which they cause. It is high time to awake out of 
sleep. Everyone acquainted with the inner ferment long simmer- 
ing in sections of Ireland is aware that the conditions are grave. 
Intrigue and manipulation have been active, and this book may 
furnish some inner clues which are not to be neglected. 

The Professor is exceptionally strong in history. He traces, 
side by side, something of the development both of Ireland and 
of our naval supremacy confirmed and completed—as he notices 
—by the Napoleonic war. He writes amid a whole cloud of 
witnesses. He quotes unfamiliar early and late seventeenth 
century authorities, such as Cox, and he ransacks opinions from 
Niebuhr to Charles Lever (who, by the by, can hardly be held 
- typically Irish because ‘he sees both sides of a question’), from 
the days of Henry the Eighth to those of Louis the Fourteenth, 
from the days of Montesquieu to those of Curran. He diagnoses 
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a distempered Ireland as all along the centre of our sea-power and 
the best recruiting-ground for Army and Navy. Commercially, he 
insists, as vehemently as Swift did, Ireland is in thrall to Britain, 
who will not recognise her, so he thinks, ‘ as a European island.’ 
Ireland commands the trade route to the Atlantic, and he is at 
pains to show that strategically and psychologically she is our 
strength, because (as he reiterates) it is geography that has 
favoured Britain. Actually, however, Ireland is our weakness, 
because—and can such a Professor say less?—we have crushed 
and cajoled her. He is eminently a doctrinaire, and it will be 
noticed that in his analysis he has quite ignored such a trifle as 
character. It is character, surely—and character expressed by 
institutions—that has made and kept Britain great, and if Ire- 
land has found the English marriage ill-assorted, and at times 
incompatible, she yet respects the British character and forms 
such a part of it that she would think twice before she actually 
eloped. But character is not measurable by mathematics, and so 
Germany turns to longitude and latitude. 

This war, asserts the author, is a war to uphold England’s 
sea-tyranny and to crush Germany’s efforts at expansion, 
whereas ‘ the business of Germany,’ he maintains, ‘is the busi- 
ness of Europe.” The Germans fight to expand and defend, 
the English resent each remote coaling station, hospital, or hotel 
that Germany may want, as contrary to British interests. He 
does not tell us that Germany covets what British ability has 
acquired, but he does define our ‘interests’: ‘ British interests 
mean, above everything, the complete military and commercial 
command of every ocean in the world. If these remain uncon- 
tested there is peace. If they are seriously challenged war must 
follow.’ He carefully omits, however, that our alleged enslave- 
ment of the seas has highly benefited the free trade of all nations, 
especially the most protective of them—Germany. ‘ England,’ 
he affirms, ‘deems the sea her throne and the earth her foot- 
stool,’ while Ireland enables her to maintain her ‘incomparable 
position on the lap of the Atlantic.’ He compares us to a county 
magnate with a huge domain who resents the most distant build- 
ing as an impertinent interference with his view. England, who 
for a while was inclined to compromise, has eventually not 
scrupled to call Russia to her aid. Let Ireland take heed. ‘In 
this War,’ resumes the Professor, ‘Germany is not only fighting 
for existence but for the freedom of the seas, and, in case of 
conquest, for a liberated Ireland. In this War Ireland has only 
one enemy. Let every Irish heart and hand, each Irish penny 
strike for Germany. American Irish, hold yourselves in readi- 
ness.’ And then follows an impassioned and rhetorical appeal. 

All this shows the sort of perversions into which modern 
Germany has been drilled. They may be summed up in the one 
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word—envy. Envy of the supreme seamanship which centuries 
have engendered and developed, envy of that inbred genius for 
colonisation which in more respects than one resembles the 
individual genius for friendship ; envy, too, be it said, of the kind 
of freedom which has fostered the sense of justice and of accom- 
modation and has rendered all these faculties acceptable as well 
as successful. Only the most jaundiced jealousy could warp 
Germans into affirming that the War is a cabal to destroy Ger- 
man commerce. Under our Satanic régime is there one colony 
which German traders have not been free to exploit, is there one 
sea closed to the argosies of Hamburg? Through this War, 
however, Germany is herself annihilating her own swift and 
unparalleled progress. To please her Kaiser’s wild atavism she 
is ruining the fabric of the last forty years. She is, in fact, com- 
mitting suicide. What right has the suicide to charge his next- 
door neighbour with assassination, or at the same time threaten 
to murder the whole street unless it takes his part? It is the 
act of a madman, and on that score alone can a rage so acute 
be possibly explained. Much learning, with too little fresh air, 
hath made the Professors mad, and Germany, if she falls, is 
determined, like another Samson, to involve the whole of Europe 
in the ruins. 


The Professor has an extravagant opinion of his compatriots 
whom he praises as super-supermen, though not, it is to be hoped, 
of the kind that have since desecrated humanity : 


. . . It is clear [he urges] that seventy millions of the most highly 
educated people in the world, stronger than the others both in body and 
. soul, an absolutely united nation with complete compactness of excellence 
and cultivation, enterprising yet disciplined to an extraordinary degree— 
@ discipline founded on and rising from the most resolute patriotism—it 
is clear that such a people cannot let itself be cramped, bounded, or ousted 
by one infinitely less well-instructed, less energetic mentally and physically, 
less grounded and organised. The problem thus formulated admits of 
the simplest answer, and if no other factor intervened that answer would 
long ago have been given. 


Heaven save the mark! The Germans have a proverb that 
“Self-praise does not smel! well,’ and to the odour of this 
sentence must be added the fact that some three-quarters of a 
mile seems to divide the governing noun in it from the verb. 
Which things are an allegory. 

But there is no divesting the Prussian Professor of his peculiar 
pharisaisms. This, for example, is how he chooses to differentiate 
mean England from noble Germany : 


England depends on gold, Germany on men [this, by the bye, is an 
old-standing figment]. Just as Rome struck at Carthage, so must the 
flower of German manhood wrest victory from British finance. Carthaye 
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at the close clashed with a religious Rome. Just as she took her stand. 
on money yet succumbed to a united Italy, so this mightier Carthage 
of the North Sea will totter before the new German unity, despite all 
England’s trade, ships, colonies, the force of lucre and her foreign 
mercenaries. 


Neither of these passages makes for modesty, yet their author 
has to confess that if England is truly to be humbled, Ireland 
must break off from her. After the first Punic War, he says, 
Rome could not afford to leave Carthage Sicily, still less can 
England afford to leave ‘the seas open.’ Ireland secures the 
openness of those seas, and, laying his solemn finger on the map, 
he singles out Berehaven as the test-point and the South-West 
Coast as decisive of the world’s destiny. Once get Berehaven, 
and the incubus of Britain will be dispersed by the sweet-reason- 
ableness and freeing fist of Germany ! 

Here, then, we have the Imperial plan and the professorial 
plot. The injured innocence of Ireland is adjured to welcome 
the German Fleet which somehow will manage to elude our 
immeasurably superior and more vigilant Navy. By hook or 
crook, submarine or Zeppelin, they will come, these new crusa- 
ders—-they will seize on triumphant Berehaven, they will stop 
our Atlantic trade. They will occupy Ireland, who will rejoice 
as Andromeda rejoiced to see Perseus, or the Princess to descry 
St. George. England will gnash her teeth and stay impotent. 
It is indeed difficult to believe that the Professor takes all of this 
literally, yet there is no knowing what inner consciousness may 
not effect. There is a story of two colonists, one German, the other 
English, stranded on a desolate hill in a remote corner of the 
globe (British, of course). Food must be found at all costs- 
Unless they can-find food by night they must starve. The Briton 
suggests that a sheep can be found. The German sits down, 
heavily and philosophically, and draws up a scheme with maps 
to prove theoretically where that sheep ought to be. While 
he is thus engaged, however, off goes the silent Briton and finds 
the sheep which, before sunset, he brings back rejoicing. When 
we read, as we do in this pamphlet, of Germany’s resolve to 
“localise ’’ the War by embezzling Ireland, we are irresistibly re- 
minded of this allegory. Nevertheless, the scheme may not be 
without some effect, for it has already fomented and organised 
the same sort of discontent that has missed fire (though it read 
so well) in India, in South Africa, and in Egypt. 

So far the Professor has blackguarded England. He now 
appeals to Ireland. Not only does he recount her past wrongs, 
but he insists that she is still being robbed of her birthright. She 
is ‘despoiled’ of her commerce with Great Britain, ‘a trade 
equivalent to England’s commerce with India’; of her export 
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trade abroad or with the Colonies; ‘only 700,0001. out of some 
eleven millions are shipped direct from Irish ports.’ She is per- 
petually being despoiled of ‘the flower of her youth,’ and the 
Professor notes that even in 1613 Irish soldiers were proved to 
excel the British. ‘ Essex,’ he continues in his best British- 
Museum vein, ‘ assured Queen Elizabeth as early as 1599 that 
not only did the Irish rebels exceed ‘‘ Your Majesty’s forces’’ in 
numbers, but in strength and skill." Yet, he maintains, Ireland 
was driven by Mephistophelian Albion into sharing her ‘ methods 
of barbarism ’ in the South African War, and ‘for teaching him 
that word’ Professor Schiemann must thank Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. In his enthusiasm for the indispensability of 
Treland, he cites Mr. Winston Churchill’s effort in 1913 to, rein- 
force the fleet at Queenstown from the superb manhood of Cork 
and Munster. This recruiting effort seems to his warped vision 
‘a human tribute,’ and once more Carthage is pressed into the 
fray: ‘ . . . She drew her soldiers from Spain, her seamen from 
the Balearic Islands and the coasts of Africa, her gold from a 
world-traffic.’ Quite so, but why not, and would not Germany 
do the same, and would not the Professor who acts as a sort of 
flatterer-in-ordinary to the ‘All Highest’ defend her action as 
‘Kultur’ triumphant? It follows, then—we pursue his path— 
that Irish independence must be the first-fruits of German 
victory : 

England would naturally withstand such an exaction to the utmost, 
but, on the other hand [here the Professor has no illusions], the extreme 
of extremities must have happened before Engiand would accede to any 
Peace that she could not dictate. ... A beaten England will be a 
famished England. She will have to accept any demand that the con- 
queror may impose, so long as his requirements do not involve the inter- 
vention of other Powers in her favour. 


Ireland herself, he fancies, will favour the extortion and 
nobody will interfere. So, then, Ireland, long-suffering no 
longer, must so be influenced during the War as to be actively 
helpful after it, and the sole postulate of this climax is that 
Germany must win. It is a large postulate, but, as usual, he 
takes high ground. ‘Germany,’ he asserts, with a ‘tall’ 
quotation from a History of German Civilisation, ‘Columbia 
University, New York,’ ‘Germany always favours unfettered 
national development.’ We rub our eyes and wonder whether we 
or the Professor are awake as we contrast the Kaiser’s latest efforts 
in this liberal direction. If only the moment were concerned 
we might laugh. But when Germany is worn out, we are tempted 
to ask, will she still somehow manage to burrow in Ireland and 
manipulate discord there as she is doing now, as she has also 
Aone among the Syndicalist miners in South Africa or South 
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Wales, and the Syndicalist mechanics on the banks of the Clyde? 
This is more than a possibility unless we stand at attention when 
peace terms come to be discussed. It is the peculiarity of German 
exaggerations that they always contain a grain of truth. A little 
fire does belong to the clouds of smoke. Let us be warned in 
time. And do not let Ministers be caught napping again. 

The Professor grows almost hysterical about our Colonies, quite 
evading the fact that they are the natural expression of our habits 
and energy, quite regardless of the grave defects which prevent 
any real colonisation on the part of the Fatherland. Neither mere 
dreamers nor mere bullies can ever colonise, but for those who are 
both the impossibility is doubled. Even, however, if we were 
deprived (of course for their own benefit) of all our Colonies, 
‘England,’ he admits, ‘ would still retain her geographical posi- 
tion.’ ‘Aye, there’s the rub.’ And, by consequence, Ireland, 
the sentinel of that ‘ position,’ must either now or hereafter some- 
how be alienated and annexed. Then England will cease from 
troubling, from ‘ dictating Peace and War,’ from ‘bossing the 
universe,’ and Germany will be at rest. With what charm and 
courtesy the Kaiser will effect this is better imagined than 
described. The English language itself is hectored and hustled 
by the Professor as the symbol of English influence, of her pene- 
trativeness, of her trade, of her sway. But England always ‘ gives 
and takes,’ as the Professor will have to learn. And therefore 
‘ She shall have music wherever she goes,’ whereas Germany at 
the very best only ‘takes’ : she is rigid : she can impart nothing. 
As a sample of his light satire in this connexion the following may 
be commended. He has returned to his blustering mood : 


. . . For England’s attitude and temperament are such that every- 
thing done by her is the purpose of Providence, and whether a whole 
nation be annihilated or a vessel sunk, her accompanying hymn of praise 
is ever ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 


And then follows an invective against the religious bodies 
assembled to celebrate the Tercentenary of our translation of the 
Bible, for naming it ‘ the greatest possession of the English Race.’ 
All this—and the like—sounds strange after, in the first instance, 
the abominable crimes that have blackened German invasion, 
and, in the second, the unceasing annexation by Germany of 
Shakespeare. Worse than this, the Professor, the sycophant of a 
monarch:who is always invoking God as an accomplice, impugns 
our ‘ self-righteousness’ as ‘a sacrilege’—and, in his zeal for 
instruction, Cromwell is dragged into the commentary. His 
learning is tremendous. The Bible, however, is left alone— 
Germany does not claim it—for as he well remarks ‘ British 
-ascendancy does not rest upon the Bible but on Dreadnoughts.’ 
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He is at immense pains to show that ‘the relation of Ireland 
to Great Britain is neither known nor understood on the Conti- 
nent.’ Germany understands it of course—it is this : 


Both English diplomacy and English falsification have always repre- 
sented Ireland as an island inhabited by a restless and poor-spirited 
race that Britain has in vain striven to elevate and educate. As a matter 
of fact, however, England has maintained one settled, if secret, policy 
towards Ireland, the policy of compulsion and isolation, so that she 
should trade with no one else, and—though the second largest island—be 
completely cut off from any direct communication with Europe. 


Everything—even her religion—is exploited by Britain. He caps 
all by comparing the Irish peasant to the Mexican peon. ‘Ce petit 
coquin d’Habakkuk,’ as Voltaire said of the prophet, ‘il est 
capable de tout.’ He (Schiemann, not Habakkuk) certainly 
intends to work with or upon the restless Sinn Fein. Take this: 


While a million Irishmen were starving on the most fruitful soil of 
Europe, British Imperialism sucked many thousands of millions of pounds 
for the establishment of its world influence out of an island made out 
to be so poor that it could not bury its own dead. 


And he actually quotes a Peer to prove that this ‘ Empire’s 
ransom’ amounts to no less than three hundred and twenty 
millions. Ecrasez l’Inféme, he rises in triumph : 


Strike Ireland out of the map of the British Empire, attach it to the map 
of Europe, and from that moment England will shrink once more into her 
native proportions, while Europe will re-occupy its proper place on the map 
of the World-Empire. Ireland can be restored to the stream of European 
life from which so long and so designedly it has been severed. What 
Napoleon discovered too late can be done to-day. I maintain that Ireland 
is a necessity for Europe, whereas now it is lamed by a concurrence of 
thwarting and sinister elements. The strategic significance of Ireland— 
a factor of the first class—has been merely exploited in the anti-European 
interest. - 


England, then, is ‘anti-European’ and withholds Ireland 
from the affections of Europe! But, we may well rejoin, what 
does Europe think of Germany to-day? And who now is the 
anti-European? Ireland, he adds, is also a bulwark of the Fleet 
which assures British supremacy, and so England is able to play 
the Pharaoh, to harden his heart, and refuse to let the people go. 
Poor, belittled Germany has no chance, he murmurs. ‘German 
law, German language, German civilisation can find no bed to 
rest on, no soil to enrich and fertilise.’ We must be thankful for 
something. And, lastly, he comes to closer quarters and conclu- 
sions, although he puts the words into our own mouths. There 
can be no reconciliation of ‘German influence’ with ‘ British 
interests ’—or shall we in our turn say, of British influence with 

- German interests? They are, of a truth, antipathetic. ‘ English 
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Liberalism,’ it is true, he proceeds, speaks otherwise, but it, too, 
is ‘a product of the English temperament.’ 

‘English Liberalism ’ offers a tempting field for discussion, 
but by this time we have been hearing so much of attitudes and 
temperaments, offences and offensiveness, with every kind of 
involved huffiness, that the Professor begins to pall. His last bolt 
—of the year 1913—is shot from a speech of Gladstone’s : 


Will anyone assert [said Gladstone] that we should ever have dared 
to have treated Ireland as we have done if it had been placed not between 
us and the ocean, but between us and the Continent? 


It is, pursues the Professor, on a soil that we have abased— 
the Irish sentiment—and not on Britannia’s rock, that all the 
greatness of Britain rests. 

This is not true, for it rests on the British character. Nor is 
Gladstone’s statement accurate, for Ireland does stand between 
us and the Continent, as the Professor knows better than anyone. 
Tt stood, centuries ago, between us and Spain. It stood between 
us and France. And now, if the Professor means business, it is 
_ meant to stand between us and Germany. True, Ireland’s popu- 

lation has dwindled—as he justly points out—but this and her 
prosperity can be restored, would soon be restored if agitators 
and political exploiters were made to leave her alone. Some sixty 
years ago Disraeli summed up the Irish question by ‘An alien 
Church, absentee landlords, and a starving population.’ Which 
of these grievances exists to-day, and who is Professor Schie- 
mann that he should incite the Irish to revenge and revolution— 
the very monopolies of ‘ Kultur ’? 

The Professor however is by no means to be ridiculed, nor 
are we to close our ears to his message. ‘Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri,’ and German developments in Ireland must be watched 
and forestalled. But of the Professor’s glosses and distor- 
tions there can also be no doubt. Nothing is spontaneous, every- 
thing seems learned off by heart. This obsequious second- 
handedness is at times so dull that one wonders why Prussian 
Professors were ever invented. Eau de Cologne was, we quite 
realise, an antidote to the evil smells of an ancient city. But the 
Germans are not a frivolous people. They require no such blue 
boredom as that of their Professors to counteract volatility. After 
reading a German book one does not like to end without a reason. 
And perhaps the Prussian Professor—so militant as the officers 
are so professorial—is accounted for on the principle of homoeo- 
pathy. Providence has deemed it necessary to cure like by like. 

The present predicament of Ireland, however, requires a 
more orthodox treatment. It is only by firmness and justice that 
a disloyalty which has no excuse in desperation can be cured. 
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The Irish contribution to this crisis in our history—as always— 
has been magnificent. Her chivalry has gone forth to battle with 
a glow of pride and all its colours flying. That traitors should 
skulk and spy at home is for that very reason all the more shame- 
ful. That a hesitating Government should have shut their eyes 
and relaxed their grasp is a misfortune. The state of Dublin 
alone might have warned them. Within the last fortnight 
revolver-shots had been heard even in Grafton Street ; within the 
last month recruiting advertisements had been hidden away at 
the bottom of lamp-posts or in deserted places. For a full year 
there had been a covert sense of unwholesome unrest. Yet the 
Government carefully (and insultingly) exempted Ireland from 
their Military Service Bill as long before they had excepted that 
favourite of misfortune from the whisky duty. This and its like 
must not be suffered to proceed. Weak Governments spell 
catastrophe, and especially with a population so mixed, so capri- 
cious and so imaginative. The first duty of any Government is 
to maintain security, and in war-time this holds doubly true. 
Any Government that has small initiative, and continues to yield 
to organised pressure, is bound to fail, for anarchy is its offspring. 


WALTER SICHEL. 





CONSCIENCE AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR 


IF the attitude of the conscientious objectors to naval and military 
service in their country’s cause at the present crisis of national 
and imperial history could be considered in itself apart from 
the responsible character of the persons, or some among the 
persons, who raise the objection in their own behalf, and from 
the solemn weight of the moral or religious sentiment which 
induces them to raise it, no stranger phenomenon of contemporary 
life could well be imaginable. The British nation is labouring 
in the throes of a world-wide agony. It is fighting for its very 
life. The high duties and prerogatives which consecrate 
htmanity—justice, honour, freedom, moral and spiritual en- 
lightenment, nay, peace itself—hang trembling in the balance 
of arms. It is not too much to say that, if German militarism, 
with all the horrors which it is now known to import, were to 
win the day, Christianity would be thrown back into paganism, 
and civilisation into savagery. Nor is there in all the community 
any class which would suffer so absolute a defeat of its rights, 
its hopes, and its principles as the class of working-men, who 
have within the last fifty years gained the mastery in politics, 
and have naturally used it, and are coming to use it still more, 
for the advancement and attainment of their own interests. Yet 
at this time there are found among the citizens of military age 
in Great Britain men, although not, I think, a numerous body 
of men, who plead conscience as a reason for refusing all active 
co-operation with the armed forces of the Crown. 

Their attitude is, perhaps, an extreme instance of conduct 
based upon certain isolated texts of Holy Scripture. For if it 
is possible, as it is, to pass by with silent contempt the few men 
among the objectors who are, as the current phrase is, ‘ shirkers 
and slackers,’ or in other words ‘ cowards,’ willing to receive as 
much benefit from their country and to render it as little help 
as possible, the objectors are, in the main, persons, like the 
Quakers or Plymouth Brethren or Christadelphians, or some few 
others, whether members of the Church of England or of the great 
Nonconformist denominations or Roman Catholics, whose relation 
to war is defined by the teaching of Jesus Christ, as it is expressed 
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in the texts which, in their eyes, prohibit all forcible resistance to 
wrong-doing. But it may be that, while they profess and display 
a complete allegiance to one aspect of His teaching, they pay 
little or no regard to its general scope and purpose or to its proper 
influence upon an ordered and organised society. With them must 
be ranked some Socialists, members of the Independent Labour 
Party and others whose opposition to all war is not so much 
religious or Christian as ethical. 

Not less remarkable is the attitude of the conscientious 
objectors as an example of thorough-going individualism. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that the individual citizen counted too 
much in the political history of Great Britain before the War. 
He will count less, perhaps far less, when the War is over. He 
has been taught in the past to consult his own beliefs, sentiments, 
and interests, as though they were paramount and absolute, and 
to assume that, however heavy might be his debt to the State, 
there was not in the State any inherent right of calling upon 
him to*make a considerable sacrifice for its welfare and safety. 
It seems to me that the problem of German militarism, so unin- 
telligible as it is to the average British mind, cannot be rightly 
understood, except by contrast with the individualism which has 
of late been the dominating force in the politics of Great Britain 
and of the British Empire. The Germans, or at least the 
Prussians, have realised that, when such individualism reaches 
the point at which in their opinion it runs mad, it debilitates 
the State, it impairs political, social, and martial efficiency, and 
in the end it destroys the worship of that idol, so unhappily 
venerated by German thought and sentiment—Kultur. They 
have resolved, therefore, that the State shall assert its supremacy 
over all individual lives. But the State, if it is supreme, must 
rest upon force, and national force finds its embodiment in the 
army. So it is that Germans have identified the State with the 
army, and have held, if not in theory yet in practice, that, as the 
State, so the army, can do no wrong. 

It is worth while to notice that, among the thirteen nations 
now engaged in hostilities all the world over, Great Britain is 
the only one which is, or is called upon to be, tolerant of con- 
scientious objectors to naval and military service. There are 
no conscientious objectors among the other nations, or, if there 
are, their objection has been summarily overruled. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous example of the spirit in which a modern State 
has insisted upon the service of all classes in the War has been 
the treatment accorded to the priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France. For the Church of Rome, upon the ground 
of ecclesiastical principle, forbids, as indeed the Christian Church 
has generally forbidden, her priests to shed blood. The pro- 
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hibition is one not only of conscience, but of a strictly religious 
conscience ; yet France has demanded military service from all 
priests of military age, and the soldier-priests of France have won 
undying glory for their Church and for themselves by their 
heroism on the battlefields and in the trenches.’ It is at least 
probable that, where a conscientious objection so strong as that 
of the priests in France has yielded perforce to the law of the 
land, no similar objection would be held valid in any country in 
which naval or military service is regarded as a part of every 
citizen’s obvious duty to the State. 

The theory that every man’s conscience, however ignorant it 
may be, or however prejudiced, is always, not only an absolute, 
but an absolutely correct, authority in its pronouncements, is 
opposed to the evolution of humanity, whether from a scientific or 
from a religious point of view. The human conscience, in the long 
ages of history, has not been invariable and inflexible, but subject 
to strange fluctuations. At one time it has held things to be 
right which at another it has held to be wrong. It has been not 
only a master, but a learner, in the school of ethics. It has 
reflected the successive stages of intellectual and moral cultivation. 
Why it is, and how, that conscience has sprung and grown up in 
human nature, and has slowly gained information and enlighten- 
ment,.and has strengthened itself until it speaks with complete 
ascendancy, is an interesting question. It has been discussed by 
many writers who have looked upon it from standpoints so 
different as Kant and Darwin. But no writer has argued that the 
conscience of a savage is equal in moral dignity to the conscience 
of a sage or a saint. Ifa person’s conscience then dictates to him, 
as he alleges, that one action is right or another action is wrong, 
it is not improbable that he tells the truth ; but the truth begins, 
rather than ends, the seuniinetinn of the duty which lies upon 
him, to obey his conscience. 

I can hardly be wrong in saying that a Churchman, and 
indeed any Christian, who seeks to estimate the rights and duties 
of conscience, will be in a large degree influenced by the writings 
of the iilustrious Bishop whose name is the glory both of the 
Church of England and of the Church of Ireland, Jeremy Taylor. 
Other great writers there are, such as Milton and Archbishop 
Leighton, who have powerfully treated of conscience. But nobody 
has elaborated the nature of conscience with such penetrating in- 
sight and such illuminating eloquence as he in several of his books, 
but especially in the Ductor Dubitantium, which is really a treatise 
upon casuistry in relation to the human conscience, and in the 
latter part of the Liberty of Prophesying. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor is at pains to show how grave is the 


1 It may be permitted me to refer to the Comtesse de Courson’s little 
pamphlet, The Soldier Priests of France. 
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danger that conscience, which is, in certain circumstances, a true 
and high guide of human life, may itself be, at least occasionally, 
misguided. It. may be worth while to quote some forcible 
passages from-the Ductor Dubitantium. Speaking of the 
Donatists in ecclesiastical history, he says : 

In these cases and the like, men have found sweetness in it (i.e. in 
conscience) to serve their ends upon religion, and because conscience is 
the religious understanding, or the mind of man, as it stands dressed in 
and for religion, they think that some sacredness or authority passes upon 
their passion or design if they call it conscience; 
and again : 

An illusion may make a conscience, that is, may oblige by its directive 
and compulsive power. Conscience is like a king whose power and authority 
is regular, whatsoever counsel he follows; and although he may command 
fond things, being abused by flatterers or misinformation, yet the com- 
mandment issues from just authority, and therefore equally passes into a 
law ; so it is in conscience.? 

Statesmen and publicists in the present age would, I think, 
generally dissent from Jeremy Taylor’s view of sovereignty, as 
in some of his writings he comes perilously near to Sir Robert 
Filmer’s doctrine of the arbitrary Divine Right of Kings. ‘The 
right divine of kings to govern wrong,’ if it was an acceptable 
hypothesis in Jeremy Taylor’s age, is now altogether out of 
date. Conscience may be compared to any earthly sovereign, 
as speaking with a regal authority; but it is a constitutional 
sovereign. Nobody will now argue that a sovereign can do no 
wrong; or that if, and when, he does wrong, and does it habitually 
and defiantly, it is the duty of his subjects to obey him. The 
characteristic of conscience, as Jeremy Taylor points out, is that 
conscience judges imperiously, but not that it always judges 
accurately. ‘ Conscience,’ he says, ‘ in respect of its information, 
or as it relates to its object, taken materially, and in the nature 
of the thing, is either true or false, right or wrong. True, when 
it is rightly informed and proceeds justly; false, when it is 
deceived.’ He adds ‘ The conscience binds because it is heartily 
persuaded, not because it is truly informed; not because it is 
right, but because it thinks so.’* As the voice of conscience then 
is always confident but not always correct, there lies, or may lie, 
a fatal danger in the habit of obeying conscience when it is ill- 
informed—a danger which Jeremy Taylor illustrates as follows : 


Our conscience is not a good guide unless we be truly informed and 
know it. . . . If we be confident and yet deceived, the uncertainty and 
hesitation is taken off, but we are still very miserable. For we are like 
an erring traveller, who being out of the way, and thinking himself right, 
spurs his horse and runs full speed. He that comes behind is nearer to 
his journey’s end.* 


* Book i. Ch. 1, Rule 3. * Ibid. Rule 7. * Ibid. 
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There is indeed in conscience itself nothing which can 
adequately guard the conscience against error or the consequence 
of error. Our Lord Himself told His disciples that the time 
should come when whosoever killed them would think he did-God 
service. Some of the men who have been the pests and scourges 
of humanity have been strictly conscientious men, such as the 
Thugs in India and the Inquisitors in Europe. Yet the British 
Government in India did not scruple to exterminate Thuggee by 
the vigorous policy of Captain (afterwards Major-General Sir 
W. H. T. Sleeman, at the instance of Lord William Bentinck. 
In Europe the gradual enlightenment of public opinion has, by 
its humanity, put an end to the Inquisition everywhere, except 
perhaps in Spain; and there, although it was not by any native 
sovereign or statesman that the Inquisition was abolishéd, but by 
the first Napoleon in December 1808, yet the Cortes ratified the 
abolition five years later.* 

It may not unreasonably be argued that the current phrase, 
‘ to follow conscience,’ is, or may be, not a little ambiguous. The 
power of self-deception is well-nigh unlimited in human nature ; 
and a person may unconsciously direct his own conscience, when 
he thinks it is his conscience which directs him. Conscience, in 
fact, may be not the master, but the servant, of one who professes 
to follow his conscience. If I may draw an illustration from 
Archbishop Whately, a man may follow his conscience, as a man 
in a gig may be said to follow his horse, by driving it before him. 

But whether conscience be the guide or the follower, it is 
not, nor in its nature can it be, an absolute standard of sound 
opinion or of virtuous action. Conscience is like a clock—the 
best of all possible guides, if it is right, but the worst if it is 
wrong ; and it is only too liable to go wrong. Jean Paul Richter 
has sarcastically observed, that nothing in the world is more 
easily deceived—not even women and princes—than conscience. 
It is in a more sober style that Archbishop Leighton, if I may 
quote some words from his Rule of Conscience, says ‘ Many 
times men walk according to conscience, when they are walking 
quite contrary to Scripture.’* Still more impressive in itself, as 
in the authority which supports it, is the solemn declaration of 
Pascal in his Pensées, ‘ Jamais on ne fait le mal si pleinement et 
si gaiement, que quand on le fait par conscience,’ or, according 
to a variant reading, ‘ par un faux principe de conscience.’ ’ 

It is not enough, then, to urge, in defence of a man’s action, 
that he possesses a conscience or that he follows that conscience. 
His conscience must itself be informed and enlightened ; it must 
be, in St. Paul’s words, ‘a conscience void of offence toward 

5 Lea, History of the Inquisition in Spain, vol. ii. p. 445. 
* Sect. 126. 7 Sect. xiv. 895. 
Vou. LXXIX—No. 471 3 Rk 
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God and toward men.’ To acquire such a conscience, to cultivate 
it and to obey it, is an object worthy of the highest effort or 
exercise of which human nature is capable. 

If the theory of conscience which I have advocated in agree- 
ment with, or in deference to, Bishop Jeremy Taylor is, as I think 
it is, intrinsically sound, it is clearly applicable to such persons as 
offer a conscientious objection in their own behalf to naval and 
military service at the present time. Some of them may, indeed, 
be selfishly anxious to avoid the hardships and perils of active 
service. But the objectors of whom I am thinking are wholly 
different. They are good and honest patriots. They are no less 
anxious than their fellow-citizens to support what. they regard as 
the supreme interest of their country. Nobody can mistake the 
sincerity of conviction in men hke John Woolman, the saintly 
Quaker who wrote : 

It requires great self-denial and resignation of ourselves to God to 

attain that state wherein we can freely cease from fighting when wrong- 
fully imvaded, if, by our fighting, there were a probability of overcoming 
the invaders. Whoever rightly attains to it dees in some degree feel 
that spirit in which our Redeemer gave His life for us; and through 
Divine goodness many of our predecessors, and many now living, have 
learned this blessed lesson; but many others, having their religion 
chiefly by education, and not being acquainted with that cross which 
crucifies to the world, do manifest a temper distinguishable from that of 
an entire trust. in God.* 
It is not the heart but the head of these men which seems to be 
at fault. Their conscience speaks authoritatively ; but it is, or it 
seems to be, a conscience not fully enlightened; and the best 
hope of persuading them seems to reside in trying to show where 
the logic of their conscience breaks down. 

It is not, I think, unfair to say that, although the conscientious 
objectors do not all agree upon the basis or in the statement of 
their case, most of them really depend upon such sayings of Our 
Lord as ‘ Resist not evil,’ ‘Love your enemies,’ ‘ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other,’ ‘ They 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword,’ ‘My Kingdom 
is not of this world.’ But Christian history shows only too pain- 
fully the danger of basing a general policy upon isolated passages 
of Holy Scripture. How unchristian, if not inhuman, has, for 
example, been the use made of the single text—and that a text 
occurring in a parable—‘ Compel them to come in’! Nor would 
it be difficult to meet the texts of the conscientious objectors with 
other texts embodying such words of Our Lord’s as ‘I came not 
to send peace on earth, but a sword’; or ‘ He that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment and buy one.’ Even the famous text, 
‘ All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword,’ may 
be quoted against, as well as for, the theory of the conscientious 


objectors. 
® Journal of John Woolman, chapter v. p. 127, anno 1757. 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his Liberty of Prophesying, has 
argued, I think, with complete success, that, whatever may be the 
meaning or value of particular texts, it was the object, as it was 
the lesson, of Our Lord’s whole teaching not to subvert and 
impair, but to strengthen and support, the existing system of 
human society. Our Lord’s example is in itself pretty well con- 
clusive. He committed no act, nor did He speak any word, that 
would tend to the dissolution of the social order in which His life 
was spent. He lived from first to last in complete loyalty to the 
secular Roman Empire. No teaching of His can be fairly con- 
strued as a warrant for plunging the world into anarchy. Let me 
once more quote the language of Jeremy Taylor : 

It is certain that Christ and His apostles and Christian religion did 
comply with the most absolute government and the most imperial that 
was then in the world, and it could not have been at all endured in the 
world if it had not; for indeed the world itself could not last in regular 
and orderly communities of men, but be a perpetual confusion, if princes 
and the supreme power in bodies politic were not armed with a coercive 
power to punish malefactors ; the public necessity and universal experience 
of all the world convinces those men of being most unreasonable that 
make such pretences which destroy all laws, and all communities, and 
the bands of civil societies, and leave it arbitrary to every vain or vicious 
person whether men shall be safe, or laws be established, or a murderer 
hanged or princes rule. So that in this case men are not so much to 
dispute with particular arguments as to consider the interest and dis- 
cernment of kingdoms and public societies. For the religion of Jesus 
Christ is the best establisher of the fecility of private persons and of public 
communities ; it is a religion that is prudent and innocent, humane and 
reasonable, and brought infinite advantages to mankind, but no incon- 
venience, nothing that is unnatural, or unsociable, or unjust. And if it 
be certain that this world cannot be governed without laws, and laws, 
without a compulsory, signify nothing; then it is certain that it is no 
good religion that teaches doctrine whose consequents will destroy all 
government; and therefore it is as much to be rooted out as anything that 
is the greatest pest and nuisance to the public interest.® 


The facts, indeed, seem to bé plain enough. All citizens in 
a civilised country, such as England, owe the safety of their 
persons and their property to force. If the force were withdrawn, 
they would not be able to walk about the streets by night as well 
as by day in safety; still less would they be able to retain their 
money and their goods. The force to which they owe their pro- 
tection is the police. 

If then anybody holds that the use of force is immoral, he must 
willingly surrender his property to the first criminal who wishes 
to take it from him. He must go out of his house; he must live 
a life of penury; he must retain nothing as his own. That, and 
that alone, ‘is the logical conclusion of the doctrine that it is wrong 
to use force for the suppression of evil-doing. 

* Liberty of Prophesying, Sect. 19, 1. 
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It is a little strange that the unchristian immorality of 
using force should be a doctrine preached, among the religious 
societies of Great Britain, chiefly by members of that society 
which has owed, perhaps above all others, a heavy debt to the 
police for their safety and prosperity in life. The Quakers have 
been, upon the whole, a singularly well-to-do body. They have 
enjoyed great material affluence ; they have been seldom, if ever, 
distinguished by their poverty ; and although there is perhaps no 
religious body which has done so much good with so little admix- 
ture of harm in English history, yet they have shown no special 
inclination to go out into the world without a sixpence of 
their own. 

In the Journal of George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, 
there is a curious passage, not so well known, I think, as it ought 
to be ; for it suggests the spirit or temper with which he regarded 
the possible loss of his own scanty property. It happened once 
that he was brought up with a number of his followers before the 
magistrates at Leicester for refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the King. While they were standing in Court their pockets 
were picked. How did they behave? Did they accept the loss of 
their money with equanimity? Did they repudiate the idea of 
bringing the thieves to trial? The following is George Fox’s own 
account of the incident in his own language : 

As wee was standing in ye place where ye theives used to stande, there 
was a Cutt purse had his hande in severall friends” pocketts; and freinds 


declared it to ye justices and shewed them ye man; who caled him uppe 
before y™, whoe upon examination he coulde not deny it, yett they set 


him att liberty.1° 
It would scarcely seem that the founder of the Quakers was 
wholly averse from invoking the aid of the law—i.e. of force—for 
the punishment of the thief who robbed him and his co-religionists. 
But the part which the police play in the defence of personal 
liberty and property is practically the same as the Navy and 
the Army play in the defence of national liberty and property. 
There can be no sort of doubt in any reasonable mind that, but 
for the forcible resistance which has been offered by the British 
and allied navies and armies, the Kaiser would be master of 
Great Britain to-day. If the conscientious objectors are willing 
to accept that result, they are not good patriots. If they decline 
to accept it, they cannot well decry or disparage the Navy and the 
Army. It can scarcely be more honourable than it is logical that 
any citizens should enjoy the full benefits which the State assures 
to them through the armed forces of the Crown, and yet refuse 
to take their full share, or any share at ali, in the hardships and 
' perils by which alone those benefits are assured. 
%® Journal, vol. ii. p. 17, anno 1662. 
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It appears then that two positions are logically consistent, and_- 
two only. One is that all use of force is wrong. But he who 
holds that view must be prepared to sacrifice without resistance his 
property, his freedom, his life, and if need be, the lives of-the 
persons who are dearer to him than life itself. The other is that 
the punishment of wrongdoing is accordant with the will of God. 
But if force is right when it is exercised through the police and 
the judiciary in the life of a single nation, so must it be right in 
international life, where the punishment of one sinning nation is 
indispensable for the welfare of humanity, and the force of arms 
is the only means of inflicting the punishment. 

There is reason in the view that Our Lord’s ideal precepts 
of non-resistance or forgiveness relate, not so much to public, 
official, disciplinary procedure as to the spirit of individual 
Christians. He does not forbid the punishment of wrongdoing ; 
but He does forbid bitter, angry, vindictive feelings. He 
commands that punishment, when it is inflicted, should take the 
form, not of personal gratification, but of a solemn and painful 
service rendered to humanity. A man who receives an injury 
must, if he is a good Christian, forgive it. He may not avenge it 
on. the principle of ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 
He must even seek an opportunity of overcoming the evil in him 
who has done the injury by good. But if such a man (to take an 
obvious example) sees a great hulking navvy in the street out- 
rageously ill-treating a woman, it is incredible that he should be 
asked, in the name of humanity or Christianity, to pass by on the 
other side, as though her suffering were no concern of his, to leave 
her, whatever her fate may be, in the hands of her oppressor, and 
to refrain from giving her any sort of help by forcible intervention. 
There will be no vindictiveness in his mind if he defends her ; but 
he will play the part which honour and chivalry compel, and which 
the religion of Jesus Christ, at the least, does not forbid. But it 
is difficult to see how his action in coming to the rescue of the 
woman can be more justifiable in the sight of God or man than 
the action which the British Government took in August 1914, 
when it came to the rescue of a weak country, outraged and 
violated as Belgium then was, by declaring war against Germany. 
So far as I can judge, the British people even now are free from 
violent animosity against the German. No parallel to Herr 
Lissauer’s Hymn of Hate is sung in the theatres and music-halls 
of London. If any root of bitterness has sprung up, it is the 
inevitable result of the offences which Germany has repeatedly 
committed against international law and morality. But upon 
the whole the British nation and the British Empire have entered 
upon the War, reluctantly yet resolutely, in defence of those 
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principles which are dear and vital to the whole human family— 
justice, faith, honour, freedom, and righteousness. 

Great as is the necessity, great too is the difficulty of so culti- 
vating the conscience that it may be so properly informed and 
enlightened as to be a well-nigh infallible guide of conduct. 
He who seeks so to live will ever test his conscience by the honour 
and welfare of humanity. He will ever test it by the law of Heaven. 
He will ask himself, Is the course which my conscience bids me 
take such as will tend to increase the sum of human happiness? 
Is it consentient with the principles of truth and charity? Is it 
such that the world would be better and happier, if everybody 
acted as I am disposed to act? May it indeed be dispassionately 
regarded as the expressiun and fulfilment of the Divine Will? 

But when the conscience of a man or of a nation of men 
is elevated to the lofty model of Jesus Christ, it is the highest and 
purest of all guides. It is so sensitive that the lightest stain of 
sin upon its surface is at once felt as a sorrow and a shame. 

O dignitosa coscienza e netta, 
Come t’é picciol fallo amaro morso.?! 

The conscience, when fully enlightened, possesses an austere 
and awful dignity which is all its own. It has been well said by 
the great founder of the State of Pennsylvania that ‘no man, nor 
any number of men, has power over conscience.’ The reason 
why all religious persecution or intolerance is utterly odious is 
that it is a violation of the conscience which is itself the sanctuary 
of God. For Shakespeare speaks of 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience,}* 
as the climax of human felicity. 

Conscience is indeed the abiding witness of the affinity between 
the Divine Spirit and all human spirits. ‘Certain faculties of 
man,’ says Victor Hugo somewhere, in his flamboyant style, ‘ are 
directed towards the Unknown. The Unknown is an ocean. 
What is conscience? The compass of the Unknown.’ In more 
measured language not a few stately English preachers and 
writers have paid their homage to the majesty of conscience. To 
quote Milton’s words, with their touching reference to his own 
personal suffering, ‘If my choice lay between duty and blind- 
ness, I could not but obey the voice of that inward monitor, I know 
not what, that spake to me from Heaven’**; or South’s ‘ Con- 

1 Dante, Divina Commedia; Purgatorio, iii. 8. 

2 Henry the Eighth, Act iii. sc. 2, 378-380. 

™ Defensio Secunda pro Populo Anglicano (Prose Works of John Milton, 
ed. Symmons, vol. v. p. 217). It is there that he tells how his doctors 
warned him that the writing of his book would cost him (as in fact it did) 


his eyesight. He adds how ‘ Nihil ista praedicatione deterritus non medici, ne 
Aesculapii quidem Epidaurii ex adyto vocem, sed divinioris cuiusdam intus 
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science is no less than God’s vicegerent or deputy, doing all things 
by immediate commission from Him. It commands and dictates 
everything in God’s name, and stamps every word with an 
Almighty authority ’** ; or Coleridge’s ‘ The one great and binding 
ground of the belief of God and a hereafter, is the law of con- 
science ’**; or Newman’s ‘Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar 
of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its peremp- 
toriness, a priest in its benedictions and anathemas.’’** Never has 
human nature been more signally ennobled than when men and 
women have, in the name and forthe sake of conscience, braved 
with unflinching courage peril, torture, and death; as when 
Luther, with the fate of Hus and Jerome of Prague before his 
eyes, ended his address at the Diet of Worms with the immortal 
saying ‘I neither can nor will revoke anything, since to act 
against conscience is neither safe nor upright. God help me. 
Amen.’ 

It is because conscience at its best is a faculty so sacred and 
divine in human nature that the duty of obeying it, when its voice 
is as true as it is clear, and as sound as it is strong, lies beyond the 
possibility of question. But there can be no more serious error 
than to idolise conscience, if the conscience is itself misled and 
misleading. It is possible that the conscientious objectors to 
naval and military service are to-day following the ordinance of 
conscience, laudable indeed and honourable in itself, yet not so 
luminous as to reflect without stain or flaw the awful and holy 
Will by which humanity is disciplined and purified for Heaven. 
But the best reward of a loyal submission to conscience, when it is 
ill-informed, may well be the enlightenment and the elevation of 


conscience itself. 
J. E. C. WELLDON. 


monitoris viderer mihi audire,’ and how he made his choice between ‘duas 
sortes (as he says) fatali quodam natu iam mihi propositas, hinc caecitatem, inde 
officium.’ The whole passage is conceived and expressed in the spirit of the 
Second Sonnet to Cyriack Skinner. 

14 Sermon on 1 John iii. 21, 

5 Death and Grounds of Belief im a Future State. 

% Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk on occasion of Mr, 
Gladstone’s Recent Expostulations, Sect. v. p. 57, 
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THE BLOCKADE AND THE HONOUR OF 
ENGLAND: 


A REPLY TO THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW’ 


A WRITER in the January number of the Quarterly Review 
charges the English Government with practices in regard to its 
high-sea policy comparable with—to be precise, ‘dangerously 
approaching ’—the tearing up of the treaty guaranteeing Belgian 
neutrality by Germany, and declares it to belong to the order of 
thought ‘that supports with argumentation’ Germany’s sub- 
marine policy. With somewhat cumbrous involutions of lan- 
guage the writer tries to avoid the definite comparison of his 
country with Germany; but he indulges in the more insidious 
indefinite comparison, and the affront to the honour of England 
is none the less deep. But lest I do the writer involuntary wrong, 
the reader shall judge for himself. 

The Foreign Office, he says, instead of confessing its sins, 
the embodiment of which is the Declaration of London, evolved 
the Order in Council of the 11th of March, 1915. But 


On its face and in its substance that Order has no precedent warrant 
in International Law; it simply proclaims its arbitrary intention to do 
as it likes—‘ deem to be just’ is the language preferred—with respect 
to all shipments destined for Germany and to all exports of German goods. 
Indeed, the only warrant relied on was the Napoleonic precedent and the 
declaration of ‘an unquestionable right of retaliation.’ It is no exag- 
geration to say that Great Britain, because of the submarine violations 
by Germany of International Law, proposed in the Order in Council to 
lift the whole problem of neutral rights out of the domain of law into 
that of anarchy—whither, one must admit, Germany had shown the way. 
Mr. Asquith’s resolution to cut the network of ‘ juridical niceties’ revealed 
@ point of view dangerously approaching that of the German Chancellor 
when he tore up his ‘ scrap of paper.’ 


And later 


In truth the Order in*Council of March 11th is not a development of 
the principles of International Law. It does not assume to be so; it 
calls itself ‘an act of reprisal’; it belongs to the order of thought that 
supports with argumentation Germany’s attitude towards Belgian neu- 
trality and her submarine policy. One would never by a word seek to 
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lessen the supremacy of English sea-power, but it is permissible to wish _ - 
that it might be declared and made effective by methods other than the 
Order in Council of March 11th. 


The writer considers that there should have been an extension of 
the list of absolute contraband, and ‘an explicit adoption of the 
widest applicability of the doctrine of continuous voyage.’ 


Such a course, however, would have implied no less than a rebirth of 
those men who have lived to evolve the Danish Agreement. It would, in 
truth, have resembled a conversion with all the accompanying phenomena 
of conviction of wrongdoing, repentance, and confession of sin. The 
strange gods of the Declaration of London must have been forsworn. To 
state the case is to realise its psychological impossibility. The Order in 
Council is, therefore, a hastily devised method of escape for those to 
whom all direct and straightforward doors had been closed by their own 


eager hands. 


Outside the Central Powers and their hyphenated adherents 
in the United States there have been a few people who have 
‘ supported with argumentation ’ the German attitude and policy, 
such as Dr. Sven Hedin and Mr. Houstoun Chamberlain. The 
United States Government is very angry with us; but in its 
criticisms of the Order in Council as ‘reprisals’ it has not per- 
mitted itself to go beyond the confines of veiled irony, and those 
limits which, diplomacy apart, one angry gentleman submits to 
when he is railing against another of his order. It has been left 
to an Englishman to bring to this virulent head all the talk of 
the ‘ admitted illegality ’ of the Order in Council of which we have 
heard so much ever since it was issued. 

But the writer has lost his bearings, and his remarks on the 
legal aspect of the case lose their force because of the venom of 
his attack ad homines. It would appear that it was those same 
officials (‘doubtless true patriots’) whose pacific obsession led 
them to the signing of the Declaration of London, who, ‘ when 
the destiny of this nation was given into their hands,’ were com- 
pelled by ‘every psychological force’ to struggle to keep their 
pet progeny alive by adopting and putting it in force, with cer- 
tain exceptions, by executive act, ‘as if the same had been 
ratified’; who then, yielding to the demand of an indignant 
pation that the power of the Navy should be used against sea- 
borne commerce with Germany, produced this Order in Council, 
thereby setting all law at defiance; and who, finally, conceived 
and made the Danish Agreement. That he has lost his bearings 
is clear, because, in the first place, he has forgotten that England 
is acting-in this matter in concert with her Allies, and France, 
Russia, Italy, and Japan have each produced men learned in the 
law of nations; and, in the second place, he has also forgotten 
that certain members of the party which in the days of the 
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Declaration of London were in opposition have joined in approv- 
ing what ‘those very delegates’ have done. We have, therefore, 
to assume that Lord Lansdowne, Lord Robert Cecil, and Sir 
Edward Carson, who have specially concerned themselves with 
the Order in Council, succumbed to the play of the all- 
pervading and pernicious psychological force. With regard to 
Sir Edward Carson, it may be parenthetically observed that 
disapproval of the Order in Council policy is not among the 
reasons mentioned for his retirement from the Cabinet in another 
trenchant unsigned article in the same number of the Quarterly 
Review, entitled ‘ The British Government and War.’ 

For myself, let me say at once that I have always disbelieved 
in the possibility of settling a code of rules, drawn up in time of 
peace and under the influence of a hope of its continuance, which 
are to control either the grim facts of war or the commercial 
disturbances it causes; that I can find no good word to say for 
the Declaration of London, even as a code for convenient refer- 
ence. Further, I think that in the White Paper, explanatory of 
the Government blockade policy, there are some grave misconcep- 
tions of the law, which if, as I imagine must be the case, they 
are acted on by the Contraband Committee, do very probably let 
more cargoes through to neutral ports on their way to Germany 
than the law requires. Yet, further, I believe that in order to 
tighten legitimately our blockade of Germany, and in order to 
the most vigorous defence of our position face to face with the 
United States, it is necessary to tear up every memorandum that 
was written at the time of the various Conferences—those evi- 
dences of the psychological force on the existence of which the 
Quarterly Reviewer harps; that now, if ever, is the time for 
reconsidering the whole question of the effect of war on neutral 
commerce as it has hitherto been envisaged by writers on inter- 
national law, for sweeping away all the debris of forgotten de- 
liberations, so as at last to get down to bedrock principle. I am not 
prepared to say that the Government lawyers will not willingly 
do this, if they have not already done it. But I see very plainly 
much confusion of thought and misuse of terms of art among 
many of those who criticise. A grave debate such as took place 
in the House of Lords on Lord Sydenham’s motion in February 
and his soberly critical remarks must do good; but I protest 
against uninformed criticism such as led to the creation abroad 
of the idea that the Order in Council is ‘ admittedly illegal’ ; and 
above all I protest emphatically against such comparisons as have 
been made by the Quarterly Reviewer. What would be said of 
aman who publicly criticised the plans of generals in the field 
while the action is still afoot? Why, then, are men to go un- 

_reproved who criticise publicly the action of the Government in 
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regard to our belligerent rights, and hold them up to scorn and -- 
derision while the negotiations are pending? It is often said 
that there is a section of our people who do not yet realise that 
we are at war, or the vastness of the issues which are at stake. 
There certainly is another section who do not realise how grave 
is the dispute now pending between England, as spokesman for 
the Allies, and the United States, the self-styled champion of 
the neutral States; who do not understand that in the war of 
principles, with its highly charged diplomatic documents, which 
is going on simultaneously with the war of projectiles, Eng- 
land’s honour is also involved. They cannot realise it or they 
would keep silence. The Devil’s Advocate is abroad. I agree 
that he has his uses, even in mundane affairs. The beatification 
of a departed soul cannot take place unless the severest tests of 
purity are satisfied. Not only must proofs be furnished by the 
Promotor Fidei before the Sacred Congregation of the Rites at 
Rome, but an official is nominated by the Cardinals whose duty 
it is to dwell on the weak points of the case and to prepare all 
possible arguments against the grant of this high posthumous 
honour. The Devil having a special lien on human souls, it is 
but fair that his case should be fully stated before the lien is 
destroyed. A Devil’s Advocate will be of undoubted use in the 
preparation of a case so intricate as the one now developing 
between ourselves and the United States, but it is not advisable 
that the other side should be present to hear the debates. 

The Quarterly Reviewer sets out specially to attack the 
Danish Agreement. He tells us that he has had access to a 
complete copy of it, and his article is entitled ‘The Danish 
Agreement and the Feeding of Germany.’ He is concerned—as 
who is not concerned ?—with the figures published from time to 
time, which to some indicate a great leakage in the blockade. 
I do not intend to plunge into the controversy, and have only 
two brief remarks to make with regard to it. First, the figures 
are undoubtedly disquieting to the most calm and sober thinker ; 
but it is not possible for anyone who is not directly dealing with 
them either to get at all the facts or fully to appreciate their 
meaning, and it is equally impossible for those who do know 
to make everything public. Secondly, there are two sides to the 
blockade and contraband question: the legal, which is the 
accepted term for indicating what we can do; the discretionary, 
what it is expedient to do, which includes ‘ rationing,’ the Danish 
and similar Agreements, and generally all questions of policy in 
putting into force our sea-power. If it is difficult for the Govern- 
ment to talk openly on the first point, it is ten times more difficult 
for it to do so on the second. I do not, therefore, follow the 
Quarterly Reviewer in his criticism of the results of the Agree- 
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ment, for the simple reason that, like so many others, I have 
no means of judging between the unofficial and the official state- 
ments. But in dealing with his attack on the validity of the 
Order in Council and his suggested alternative procedure I shall 
endeavour to explain the reasons which make such Agreements 
necessary. 

He first rides full-tilt against its title—‘Defence of the 
Realm : Reprisals ’—and the recital in the preamble that the vio- 
lation of the usages of war by the Orders of the German Govern- 
ment relating to the use of submarines in the ‘ military area’ 
gives to His Majesty ‘an unquestionable right of retaliation.’ 
These Orders, it should be noted, declared that in the waters 
surrounding the United Kingdom all British and Allied merchant 
vessels would be destroyed without regard to the safety of the lives 
of passengers and crew. The argument in the Quarterly Review 
develops thus: Napoleon’s Berlin Decree, prohibiting all Con- 
tinental ports (save those of Sweden) to ships that carried English 
commerce or had touched at an English port, ‘had obviously no 
relation to accepted principles of international law ; it was simply 
a fiat of military policy designed to negative the advantages 
flowing from British control of the seas. A blockade of English 
ports was impossible, and the right to seize enemy goods availed 
nothing when Napoleon’s ships were swept from the seas; 
so a remedy absolutely arbitrary and unprecedented was sought. 
Great Britain responded by what she termed reprisals, which 
were as unwarranted by existing law as had been the French 
decree. . . . Between the upper and the nether millstones of 
such decrees American commerce was ground to powder,’ and 
‘it was an unpleasant surprise to many Americans to find that 
the Order in Council of March, 1915, adopted the same ground 
of justification—that of reprisals for illegal enemy acts—as had 
been taken by those earlier Orders which led to the War of 1812. 
One will observe that neither the French nor the British decree 
promulgated any doctrine or principle capable of becoming 
international law in the future. 

It must be admitted that the use of the term ‘reprisals’ in 
the Order was unfortunate, and that the repetition of the formula 
of the preamble of the January Order of 1807 was a mistake. It 
would have been better, more especially as the procedure of the 
old Order in the matter of confiscation of neutral vessels for dis- 
regard of it was not to be adopted) to have stated simply what 
we intended to do, and let others, our own people among the 
number, call it ‘reprisals’ if they chose. But to argue that, 
because the word was used, and because what was done under 
the earlier Order was illegal, therefore what was to be done under 
the new Order must be illegal is a slip in logic. I grant that the 
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remedy taken was extreme, that a novel form of belligerent action 
was adopted ; yet the resort to such remedies may well be called 
an act of reprisal against an unscrupulous enemy without being 
illegal. But the marvel of the argument is that what is com- 
pared for its illegality with Napoleon’s Berlin Decree is, not the 
German submarine Order, but the British Order of retaliation ! 
I cannot pretend to grasp the mentality of the inventor of so 
strange a method of attack on his country’s Government. But 
I pass by the question of the legality or illegality of reprisals, 
merely asking this question of those who are more familiar with 
the ring than I: What, in the name of straight fighting, may a 
man do to an opponent who is always hitting below the belt? 

I come back to our neutral friends and their rights, which the 
Quarterly Reviewer is so much concerned to defend. The ‘ re- 
prisals ’ are directed against the enemy, not against the neutral 
merchant ; the question is not whether they are illegal as against 
the enemy, but whether the fact that the consequences of them 
affect the neutral merchant makes them illegal as against him : 
in other words, whether there is some recondite principle of inter- 
national law which makes it illegal to take extreme belligerent 
measures (of ‘reprisals,’ if you will, but of ‘self-defence,’ as I 
prefer to call them) against an enemy because they may injuri- 
ously affect the pocket of the neutral merchant? The mere state- 
ment of the position ‘ sounds in damages,’ if illegality there be. It 
is proper, however, that the question of illegality qué the neutral 
merchant should be discussed as an abstract question of law ; and 
I believe that the question whether the result to the neutral of 
what was done by the Order in Council was a legitimate develop- 
ment from the results, admitted to be legitimate, of less drastic 
belligerent action against the enemy, must be answered in the 
affirmative. I maintain that the proposition for which the 
Quarterly Reviewer contends is bad on the face of it: for it is 
only the fallacy of the American position restated—You must not 
exert to the full your sea-power against the enemy because you 
may affect neutral merchants: or, again, still more fallaciously, 
neutral merchants have rights which govern the conduct of war. 
Here is the proposition ipsissimis verbis—‘If a neutral’s rights 
in dealing with one belligerent are to be affected by what the 
other belligerent may do, there is an end of neutral rights.’ To 
this I most devoutly say, Amen. 

So much for the preliminary bombardment. The strangest 
part of the attack follows. The Quarterly Reviewer realises that 
‘this War is a life-and-death struggle between a great military 
nation and a great maritime Power.’ He sees that ‘ what- 
ever tends to reduce the importance of sea-mastery is Germany’s 
gain, just as every enhancement thereof is England’s.’ He 
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admits that ‘the most effective measure possessed by Great 
Britain is the starvation of Germany by using the mastery of 
the sea’; and syllogistically, though indeed he requires no such 
subtle form of reasoning, he arrives at the conclusion that ‘the 
existence of England depends on the cutting-off of neutral sup- 
plies,’ and that to effect this is a ‘great possibility of strategy.’ 
Here is a pretty ending of neutral rights! Only they must be 
ended by the methods of which we have heard already in so many 
quarters : an extension of the absolute contraband list, and an 
explicit adoption ‘of the widest applicability of the doctrine of 
continuous voyage.’ I cannot quite follow the writer when he 
says that he wishes the Order in Council to be ‘ supplemented ’ by 
these methods, because he has already told us that the Order has 
‘no precedent warrant in international law,’ and is ‘not a 
development’ of its principles. Setting out to curse does he 
come to the blessing after all? But he possibly means ‘sup- 
planted.’ 

These suggestions were made, in more extended form, by Lord 
Beresford in his speech in the House of Lords in February last ; 
they have indeed become the stock in trade of speakers of all 
shades of opinion, and there is a great deal in them, though they 
present more difficulties than most people imagine. I propose 
to examine them carefully, as it will do something to clear the air. 

Let us see what this extension of the absolute contraband 
list means, and how far it will carry us. It means the disappear- 
ance of the ‘free list,’ and also of ‘conditional contraband.’ 
This is important, for the term ‘conditional contraband,’ suit- 
able perhaps to bygone wars, involves in these present days a 
futile distinction, as Government speakers have freely admitted. 
When whole nations are in arms the definition that the term 
includes ‘ articles susceptible of use in war as well as for purposes 
of peace ’ has ceased to have any practical meaning. But if the 
extension of the absolute contraband list means what has been 
suggested in many quarters, notably by Lord Beresford, ‘ make 
everything contraband,’ then it is clear that we should be met 
by precisely the same protests from the United States (indeed 
they have already been hinted at), but with a different objective. 
“You are violating,’ it would be said, ‘all the known principles 
of international law. Contraband has from earliest times had 
a very precise meaning, which precludes ‘‘ everything ’’ being 
included in it.’ I confess that there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in answering the contention ; for so long as the term ‘ con- 
traband of war’ is used, we cannot get away from its primal 
meaning, though we may legitimately avail ourselves of that 
‘ meaning to the utmost. 

But the object of the law of contraband being to stop a certain 
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class of commodities from getting to the enemy, and the object 
of the law of blockade being to stop all commodities, it is clear 
that the idea of ‘ making everything contraband ’ is involved in 
the principle of blockade. But the true meaning of blockade is. 
obscured by the technicalities with which that term is surrounded. 
One of these technicalities is that the blockading forces must be 
close to the enemy shore ; but this is expressly abandoned by the 
United States Government which has conceded the principle of 
the ‘ long-distance blockade.’ With this is also abandoned, by way 
of corollary, the rule that a blockade may not bar access to neutral 
ports. Another of these technicalities is the commonly received 
idea that the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ does not apply to 
blockade. Everything centres round the destruction of this idea, 
for the Quarterly Reviewer is undoubtedly right when, the pre- 
lude of detonating sentences over, he says that the widest 
application of this doctrine is essential. But the Government 
agrees to this also, or article III would not have been inserted in 
the Order in Council. This article negatives article 19 of the 
Declaration of London and all the theories which led to its 
adoption." Moreover the scope of it can best be gauged by the 
terms of the American protest. 

The contention of the Quarterly Reviewer is very difficult to 
follow at this point. He wants the doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyage’ widely extended; the Order in Council has extended it 
very widely; and yet be is not satisfied, but on the contrary 
denounces it because it has ‘ no precedent warrant in international 
law,’ which as a statement of fact is accurate. How the object 
he advocates could be achieved without article III is not clear. 

The books are somewhat reticent about the full meaning of 
this doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’; and it is still in a most 
unsatisfactory condition: unsatisfactory, that is to say, to the 
belligerent whom it ought to benefit; but most satisfactory to 
the enemy, and most profitable to the neutral merchant for the 
checking of whose ingenious devices it was devised. Omitting 
the customary historical introduction, the following appears 
to be the present condition of affairs in regard to it. 
The doctrine is applicable to contraband ; but in its inception it 
simply meant this: that if a vessel really destined to an enemy 
port disguised her true destination by arranging, in a manner 
familiar to the shipping trade, to put into a neutral port, then 
if the Court found her real destination to be the enemy port 
it held that her voyage to that port was ‘continuous.’ In order 
to evade this logical conclusion the neutral merchant began to 
tranship his contraband at the neutral port into another vessel ; 

1 The idea that the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ does not apply to 


blockade was ‘consecrated’ by article 19 of the Declaration of London. This. 
article has now been discarded by the Order in Council of 30th March last. 
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or he even went so far as to pass it into the neutral customs, 
arid’then after a lapse of time sent it on to the enemy by another 
vessel. The law proved itself equal to the occasion ; it extended 
the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ to the cargo and so defeated 
this transparent subterfuge. But the neutral merchant was not 
to be so easily baffled, and a dozen other expedients have been 
invented for carrying on his profitable traffic with the enemy, 
“darkening and disguising’ its ultimate destination still more 
cleverly. Now here is the simple point in issue: whether the 
‘doctrine may be still further developed in order to defeat him? 
What we are accustomed to call ‘ the authorities’ are, I believe, 
against it. The question is so important that it is better to give 
what Westlake holds to be the law in his own words? : 


We have repeatedly had to speak of a destination to the enemy as 
being a condition of goods being contraband, and subject as such to 
confiscation or pre-emption. It might be thought clear enough that the 
destination in question is simply that of the goods, and abroad this has 
always been the most general opinion. But in England it has been 
generally maintained by systematic writers that a destination to a hostile 
port of the ship which carries the goods is further necessary for the belli- 
gerent’s right to interfere with the latter. If she is bound for a neutral 
port—-at least if such is her ultimate destination, and not merely to be 
used by her as a port of call—the goods are not within the prohibition 
of contraband and cannot be captured, although their destination may be 
the enemy. ‘ 

To start with, therefore, we are not in a very happy position, 
for writers of our own nationality seem to have laid the seeds 
of our discomfiture. Westlake, however, does not agree with 
them. He continues: 

With this we cannot agree. The difference between the doctrines will 
appear from the following considerations. 

Goods on board a ship destined to a neutral port may be consigned 
to purchasers in that port or to agents who are to offer them for sale 
there, in either of which cases what further becomes of them will depend 
on the consignee purchasers or on the purchasers from the agents. Such 
goods before arriving at the neutral port have only a neutral destination. 
On arriving there they are, in Lord Stowell’s language, imported into 
the common stock of the country. If they ultimately find their way to 
a belligerent port, or to a belligerent army or navy, it will be in conse- 
quence of a new destination given them, and this notwithstanding that 
the neutral port may be a well-known market for the belligerent in ques- 
tion to seek supplies in, and that the goods may notoriously have been 
attracted to it by the existence of such a market. The consignors of the 
goods to the neutral port may have had an expectation that they would 





? The quotations here given from Westlake were first published in 1899, and 
were incorporated, with only grammatical changes, in the volume of his Jnter- 
national Law which deals with War. The second edition of this book, from 
which the quotations have been taken, was published in 1913. These dates 
are important because they show that these paragraphs contain the learned 
Professor’s well-considered opinion. 
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reach the belligerent, but not an intention to that effect, for a person : 
can form an intention only about his own acts; and a belligerent destina- 
tion was to be impressed on the goods, if at all, by other persons. There- 
fore it is not contended by anyone that on the way to the neutral port 
there will be a right of capture, whatever the character of the goods. 


Our old friend, and one-time guide, has therefore deserted us 
at the most crucial moment. True, he rejects the early fallacy ; 
but he stops short in the development of the meaning of ‘enemy 
destination’; and his rules apply to contraband. This is the 
utmost comfort he will vouchsafe to us : 


On the other hand, goods on board a ship destined to a neutral port 
may be under orders from their owners to be forwarded thence to a 
belligerent port, army or navy, either by a further voyage of the same 
ship, or by transhipment, or even by land carriage. Such goods are to 
reach the belligerent without the intervention of a new commercial transac- 
tion, in pursuance of the intention formed with regard to them by the 
persons who are their owners during the voyage to the neutral port. 
Therefore during that voyage they have a belligerent destination, although 
the ship which carries them may have only a neutral one. If that destina- 
tion is combined with the character required for their being contraband, 
the mischief exists against which a belligerent is allowed to protect himself, 
his cruiser falls in with the corpus delicti at sea, which is the recognised 
arena for his self-protection, and the voyage of the goods to the neutral 
port must be regarded in law as being continuous with their voyage or 
other transit from that port to their final destination. 


Only when the full meaning of the alarming statements which 
I have italicised has been realised can the difficulties of the 
problem which confronted the Government be understood. The 
neutral merchant has in times past, as I have indicated, struggled 
against the logic of the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage,’ but 
unsuccessfully ; he is now struggling to stretch the ‘common 
stock’ principle, invented for his protection, far beyond its real 
intention. In this, too, I believe, he will be unsuccessful; but 
it is useless for critics to talk about the ‘ explicit adoption of the 
widest applicability of the doctrine of continuous voyage’ until 
they are prepared to point out in what way other than that 
adopted by the Order in Council it could have been done. 

The ‘common stock’ principle requires a little explanation. 
It is the product of an honest desire to preserve real neutral trade 
intact in face of the conveniences which a neutral port affords for 
enabling unreal trade to masquerade as real. But these con- 
veniences to the trader develop into a grave peril to the belligerent 
where there is only a land frontier between a neutral country and 
the enemy. Germany might import from, say, Brazil, through 
the United States, as much contraband or ingredients for making 
munitions as she liked, without anyone interfering with the vessels 
carrying them to the States, and without inquiry as to whether 
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they are going into ‘common stock’; for even if they are they 
certainly will come out again in the form of manufactured muni- 
tions, and then our remedy will be seizure on the high sea. But 
the conditions are immediately altered when the high sea gives 
place to a land frontier between a neutral country and the enemy. 
The sea-power which we can exercise against Germany’s trade 
with American merchants we cannot exercise against her Danish 
trade. Something must take its place. As the Quarterly Re- 
viewer says, ‘A way out must be found.’ So far what the 
writers have devised tells in favour of the enemy, and encourages 
the neutral merchant in those countries which are contiguous to 
the enemy to carry on his trade in contraband, because he is 
promised immunity from seizure. I say deliberately, that if the 
law is as Westlake states it, then it is our bounden duty, not 
only to ourselves but to the world at large, to denounce it. This 
question does not primarily concern sea-power; rather it con- 
cerns brain-power and an intelligence sufficiently active to appre- 
ciate realities with which apparently international law so impo- 
tently deals. Believing as I do in the vitality of international 
law to recognise the consequences of power in war as rightfully 
belonging to him who hath it, I believe that the web which the 
writers have spun can be ruthlessly brushed aside, and words 
given their true meaning. The words are so simple, ‘enemy 
destination.’ They can only mean what they say; and all the 
fine-drawn subtleties which have elaborated the ‘ common-stock ’ 
principle into something it never could have meant, are so many 
ideas devised for the protection of the neutral merchant and have 
developed deliberate trade for the assistance of the enemy. 

It is manifest then that the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ 
needs reinforcing along legitimate lines. But the story is only 
half-told, and I have still to show how it develops under the new 
‘long-distance blockade,’ which—though the Quarterly Reviewer 
makes no note of it, only calling it a ‘novel form of blockade ’— 
the United States, with unwonted reasonableness, has conceded. 
This gift, however, is Grecian, though the ‘ regularise-our- 
position’ party would have us accept it. Declare the operations 
of our cruiser squadron up north to be a ‘ regular blockade,’ they 
say, and the United States will be satisfied. Of course; for the 
simple reason that we should at once be weighted with this mill- 
stone round our necks, that it is agreed (so the writers affirm, and 
article 19 of the Declaration of London provides*) that ‘the 
doctrine of ‘‘ continuous voyage ’’ does not apply to blockade.’ The 
United States would have achieved its object ; ‘lawful cargoes ’— 
‘innocent cargoes’ as it calls them—must then be allowed to go 


-* As already noted, this article has been discarded by the Order in Council 
of 30 March last. 
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through neutral countries to Germany. It will, therefore, be well 
to understand what the United States considers to be ‘ innocent 
cargoes.’ I have always been under the impression that 
‘innocent’ meant incapable of hurting. Let us see what they 
are. I propose to submit to an analysis, spectroscopic in its 
character, the interest which a German merchant (and a fortiori 
the German Government) may have in different consignments of 
goods to, say, a Dutch merchant, on a neutral vessel bound, say, 
to Rotterdam : 

(1) The Dutch merchant may be a forwarding agent for a 
German merchant in Berlin. 

(2) He may be an ordinary commercial agent for the German 
in Berlin. 

(3) The consignment to the Dutch merchant may be followed 
by an immediate sale to the German in Berlin, 

(a) following on a preliminary arrangement ; 
(b) in the ordinary course of business. 

(4) The sale may not take place till after a considerable lapse 
of time ; but it may still follow on a preliminary arrangement. 

(5) The consignment to the Dutch merchant may be to replace 
goods already sold to the German in Berlin ; and these goods may 
have been 

(a) imported before the War; 
(b) produced in Holland from Dutch material. 

This is the spectrum of neutral trade which, according to the 
American contention, is so pure of offence that it ought to be free 
as air, and to which therefore the analogy of white light is strictly 
applicable. But the analogy may be pressed home. In the 
spectrum of pure sunlight there are dark lines; and after the 
brilliant colour bands come the ultra-violet rays. Here are the 
dark lines in my spectrum : 

(6) In each of the above cases the ‘ Dutch merchant’ may be 
a German resident and carrying on business in Rotterdam ; nay, 
more, may have established himself there for the express purpose 
of carrying it on during the War ; 

and here are the ultra-violet rays : 

(7) The consignment may be addressed to a German in Berlin, 
or for that matter to the German Government, vid Rotterdam, to 
be forwarded by some Dutch (or German) agency, acting, to use 
the well-known legal expression, as a ‘ conduit-pipe.’ 

I omit, as immaterial to the present discussion, the fact that 
the ‘neutral’ vendor in the United States may be a German, 
hyphenated or otherwise, linked on to the Republic. Herein are 
the ultra-red rays of my spectrum. 

Assume, to begin with, the consignment to be contraband, 
and let us see how these cases would be dealt with under the 
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Declaration of London. The condition of capture laid down by 
article 30 is that the goods must be destined to enemy territory 
or to the armed forces of the enemy, and that ‘it is immaterial 
whether the carriage of the goods is direct or entails tranship- 
ment or a subsequent transport by land.’ Article 31 provides 
that ‘ when the goods are documented for discharge in an enemy 
port, or for delivery to the armed forces of the enemy,’ the proof 
of destination is complete. In regard to conditional contraband 
there is an interesting variation of language, which might have 
been introduced with effect in article 30. By article 33 it is 
liable to capture if it is ‘ destined for the use of the armed forces 
or of a Government department of the enemy State’; and by 
article 34 this destination is presumed to exist ‘ if the goods are 
consigned to enemy authorities or to a contractor established in 
the enemy country who, as a matter of common knowledge, 
supplies articles of this kind to the enemy.’ But by article 35 the 
doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ is rendered non-applicable to 
conditional contraband.‘ Westlake’s theory does not vary much 
from this. I think we may assume that cases 1 and 2 do fall 
within the meaning of article 30, for the destination to Berlin is 
clear. But in regard to cases 3 and 4, the goods have had a ‘ new 
destination ’ given to them; they are said to have gone into the 
‘common stock’; and notwithstanding all that this new destina- 
tion must mean to the enemy, as explained in the sentence in the 
extract from Westlake which I have italicised, notwithstanding 
the appalling consequences to ourselves, according to ‘the 
authorities ’ there is an end of the matter, we are bound to let 
the cargoes through, and cannot appeal to the doctrine of ‘con- 
tinuous voyage’ for help. 

With this I totally disagree : 

First, because the transition from cases 1 and 2 to cases 3 
and 4 requires very little mercantile ingenuity, and the bedrock 
principle on which the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage ’ rests is 
this, that belligerent power will never allow itself to be evaded by 
the enemy with the assistance of the neutral merchant. Such a 
doctrine cannot be limited by hard rules; it is a vital doctrine, 
and came into being with the express object of countering evasions 
of the right to seize contraband at sea. Obviously, therefore, 
when rules were formulated they did no more than express the 
development of that power which had been necessary to deal 
with the form of evasion prevalent at the time. With new 


4 All these curious discrepancies have now been removed by the Order in 
Council of 30 March last, which places the two classes of contraband on the 
same footing as regards the conditions of capture, and these have been con- 
siderably extended both by the Order in Council of October 29, 1914, and by 
the new Order. This Order also extends the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage ’ 


to conditional contraband. 
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evasions by the merchant there must come new developments of 
the power by the belligerent. To treat the rules which have so 
far been laid down as the limit of the power is to give a premium 
to the ingenuity of the neutral merchant and the other party to 
the contract, the enemy. 

Secondly, because of the obvious fallacy in Westlake’s reason- 
ing. The issues of war are not to be whittled down by sophistical 
discussions whether the neutral consignor ‘may have had an 
expectation’ that his goods would reach the belligerent, ‘but not 
an intention to that effect.’ As a matter of fact in nine cases out 
of ten he has the intention, because we know this is the basis of 
the American protest. And what of contracts f.o.b., when a belli- 
gerent destination 1s impressed on the goods, not at all by other 
persons but by the vendor himself? It is inconceivable that the 
right to seize contraband should depend on whether a ‘new 
destination’ has been given to the goods by someone other than 
the vendor; for that other may be the enemy himself, or his 
trusty agent. No; for the purposes of war ‘enemy destination’ 
can have but one meaning, that the contraband will get to the 
enemy ; and that is what the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ was 
devised, and entitles us, to prevent. 

Thirdly, because of the narrow construction put upon the 
“common stock’ principle. In the case of the William, in 1806, 
Sir William Grant, referring to a vessel whose cargo had been 
landed and passed through the customs of a neutral port on its 
voyage to an enemy port, said ‘stopping without importing into 
the common stock of a neutral port will not alter the nature of 
the voyage, which continues.’ His meaning is transparent and 
not to be limited to cases on all fours with the one to which it was 
applied. ‘Common stock’ can only refer to commodities for the 
normal use of the neutral country; and if any commodities are 
introduced which have an intention impressed on them, it matters 
not by whom, nor at what time, whether by arrangement made 
before the war or after hostilities have begun, that they shall 
sooner or later reach the enemy by sale or otherwise, then there 
is, if words mean anything, an ‘enemy destination.’ ‘Enemy 
destination ’ of a cargo can be tested by the simplest of tests : has 
the enemy, directly or indirectly, an interest in the contract 
relating to it? If he has, then it is certain that, by hook or crook, 
the cargo will ultimately reach him. 

And fourthly, because I maintain that any trade which is thus 
impressed directly or indirectly, openly or covertly, in hope or 
certain expectation, with an intention of enemy destination, is 
not ‘real neutral trade.’ Chief Justice Chase said in the Bermuda, 
in 1865 : ‘ If by trade between neutral ports is meant real trade, 
introduced to become incorporated with the mass of goods for sale 
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at the neutral port of destination, then it is perfectly free.’ This 
cannot mean ‘ for sale to the enemy,’ whatever be the arrangement 
by which the sale is effected. 

I agree that these reasons do not cover all the cases of trade 
between neutral and neutral which my spectrum analysis has re- 
vealed ; but they do exclude from the category of ‘real neutral 
trade ’ many varieties of so-called neutral trade which Westlake’s 
arguments would include. Many of the variations which fall 
within cases 3 and 4 must come within the doctrine of ‘con- 
tinuous voyage ’; practically all of them, if the intention of the 
purchaser to sell to the enemy exists ; and this can well be judged 
by the revelations of the import tables. But I agree that case 5 
is very full of difficulty, for the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ 
comes here nearly to its vanishing point. The position can, I 
think, be best explained thus: There is, on the one hand, an 
accepted principle that the sale of contraband by neutral mer- 
chants to either belligerent is not ‘ unlawful,’ nor even unneutral 
service, nor even an unfriendly act, but just a matter of very 
risky business. On the other hand, the doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyage ’ I believe warrants this proposition, that although the con- 
tiguous neutral merchant has the right to sell contraband, and 
although circumstances permit him to export it to the enemy 
without interference from sea-power, yet he cannot claim to have 
the right to import goods unmolested from other neutral countries 
in order to assist him in his trade with the enemy. Somewhere 
between these two principles lies the true solution of the question, 
and it seems more properly to belong to that other branch of the 
subject, the importance of which critics are apt to overlook, the 
discretionary enforcement of what we hold to be our right. In 
the exercise of this necessary discretion comes the recognition of 
the fact that we on our side may require to import commodities 
from these same neutral countries. I take it that the system of 
‘ rationing ’ and of ‘ agreements,’ such as the Danish Agreement, 
are the means devised by the Government for dealing with an 
intensely difficult position, out of which some way must be found. 

And now for case 6, where the ingenious German has 
installed himself in Holland in order to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Fatherland. When he is a forwarding, or an 
ordinary commercial agent of a German in Berlin, the doctrine of 
‘continuous voyage’ will enable us to seize the cargoes in 
cases 1 and 2; and where the facts are as in cases 3 and 4, 
where the ‘new destination’ has been given to the goods by such 
an one in Holland, the ‘ continuous voyage ’ is open, palpable, and 
the ‘ authorities ’ must be brushed aside, and the case taken down 
once more to the bedrock principle that neutral commerce does 
not govern the conduct of war. The case 7 is also clearly a case 
of continuous voyage. 
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But when we come to non-contraband, if it were true to say, 
the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ does not apply to a close 
blockade, therefore it cannot apply to a long-distance blockade, in 
not one of the cases from 1 to 7 would it be legitimate to seize 
the cargoes, for they are the ‘ innocent cargoes ’ in the protection 
of which the United States Protest waxes eloquent ; they are the 
‘lawful cargoes’ which the United States is so anxious that its 
traders should supply to the enemy through neutral countries 
without let or hindrance from our cruisers. Surely a monstrous 
proposition on the face of it after the admission that we have the 
‘ right ’ to stop all cargoes going direct to the enemy. For again, 
the bedrock principle of the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ is 
that it is a legitimate exercise of the right of war to counteract 
the ingenuity of the neutral merchant, to prevent him doing in- 
directly what it is admitted we may prevent him doing directly. 
And here again there is always this even simpler principle to fall 
back on, which, as I have said, must be the meaning of the dictum 
in the Bermuda : ‘ Real trade’ between neutral and neutral is free, 
and it is never intended to interfere with it; but directly neutral 
trade is influenced by a desire to make profit out of supplying 
goods to the enemy, then it ceases to be ‘ real trade,’ and must be 
subject to all belligerent rights which war gives us to stop it. 

It will inevitably be said that, assuming my reasoning to be 
sound, I myself have demonstrated that article III of the Order 
in Council goes too far, for I have admitted that the doctrine of 
‘continuous voyage’ will not help us completely in case 5, where 
the importation from the United States is to replace goods already 
sold by a contiguous neutral to the enemy, to replace in fact his 
‘common stock,’ and this whether the goods be contraband or 
non-contraband. The argument is a fair one, but I think the 
answer is clear. It would not be possible in a document like an 
Order in Council to set out with meticulous exactness every case 
with which it is intended to deal, and I have shown how many are 
the variations of this kind of neutral trade. A broad principle must 
be laid down, and the practice adapted to the circumstances in 
each case, this practice being, in due course, explained through 
diplomatic channels to the neutral countries. That this is no 
evasive plea, but on the contrary a perfectly sound explanation of 
the broad drafting of article III, is proved by the terms of the 
United States Protest, which objects to the application of the 
doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ in the case of non-contraband to 
the whole series of cases which I have attempted to analyse. It 
asserts that all of them are ‘ lawful,’ all ‘ innocent.’ 

Incidentally it should be mentioned that it is difficult to see 
how the elaborate discrimination between all these different kinds 
of consignments to and through neutrals could be undertaken by 
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any Department without the assistance of what is known as the 
Contraband Committee. 

And now to revert to our Quarterly Reviewer. It is clear that 
in one important matter we are in complete accord. The waging 
of this war demands, as no other war has ever demanded, nor as 
any theorist in peace-time has ever dreamed, the fullest, widest, 
largest, broadest, extension of the doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyage.” But this is precisely what article III of the Order in 
Council does, for by this article that doctrine is applied in the 
simplest way possible. As the Lord Chancellor said in the debate 
of the 22nd of February, ‘ We have applied the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage to blockade. We have said that if articles are 
going into a neutral port destined for Germany they should be 
stopped at the neutral port. I am certain the noble and gallant 
Admiral (Lord Beresford) will realise what an advance that is.’ 
Why then all the detonating sentences? They signify nothing, 
being merely sound and fury. And yet—in spite of all I have 
said, I venture on one critical question, without any reference to 
psychology. The authorities, even ‘dear old Westlake,’ being 
what they are, and our late good friend Hall, ardent pursuer of the 
ignis fatuus of ‘ neutral rights’ as he was, being dead against them, 
it is permissible to ask, have not the Government in their instruc- 
tions to the Contraband Committee bowed too much to them; 
have they not allowed themselves to be over-weighted by peace- 
time doctrine? It seems probable; but it is undoubted that the 
Order in Council recently issued has removed many incon- 
sistencies, and should do much to facilitate the process known 
as ‘ tightening the blockade.’ 

In all criticisms of the Government policy it has become inevit- 
able that there should be references to American decisions and 
the part they have played in the development of belligerent rights 
at sea. I often wonder whether the critics have ever read those 
decisions! The Quarterly Reviewer tells us that ‘ the most signi- 
ficant outcome of changing conditions in the transport of goods 
was the doctrine of continuous voyages. ... The Federal 
Government carried their innovating doctrine to great lengths. 
They applied it to the idea of blockade as well as to that of 
contraband.’ I know of no ‘innovating doctrine,’ nor of any 
doctrine carried to ‘ great lengths.’ The three leading cases of 
the Bermuda, the Springbok, and the Peterhoff, were no 
more than the natural and legitimate extension of the doctrine 
laid down by Sir William Grant in 1806 in the case of the 
William. In the Bermuda it was held that a circuitous voyage, 
even though it included deviation by landing and re-shipping 
cargo at a neutral port, does not break continuity, and therefore 
is a continuous voyage of the cargo; and in the Peterhoff it was 
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held that a ‘continuous voyage’ was not limited to the sea, but 
included land carriage of the contraband to the enemy. 

But the writer of the article is angry at the adoption of ‘a 
novel form of blockade,’ the word not being used in the Order 
in Council. Here, as it seems to me, he has fallen into gram- 
matical confusion. The verb ‘to blockade’ is used colloquially 
quite legitimately ; it was in fact so used by the Foreign Secretary 
at the time the Order was issued, and has since been used in the 
White Paper. It signifies the taking of necessary steps to stop 
all commodities from reaching the enemy. But in the formula 
‘to declare a blockade’ the word is used as a substantive, and 
moreover as a term of art, to which all manner of technicalities 
immediately attach; and there were many most potent, and 
I should have thought fairly obvious, reasons why it should not 
have been so used in the Order. 

But the most extraordinary delusion into which the writer 
tumbles—with a numerous and distinguished company, I am bound 
to admit—is that the declaration of contraband in regard to any 
commodity adds anything effective to the powers of the Navy as 
created by the Order in Council. In the case of cotton I endea- 
voured to make this clear in an article in this Review * : and Lord 
Crewe’s speech, which the writer quotes, is to the same effect : 


I confess that my noble friends and I are a little surprised to see the 
ancient legend resuscitated that the declaration of cotton as contraband 
had any real bearing on its going into Germany or staying out of it. 
What did affect the entrance of cotton info Germany was the Order in 
Council of March. . . . The real stoppage of cotton dated from the March 
Order in Council. 


There are some advantages in the double declaration, but this 
is obviously not the place to set them forth. The United States 
Government apparently does not appreciate them, for it has 
devoted a special paragraph in its last Protest to the argument 
that by declaring cotton contraband the Government showed 
that it had no faith in the legality of the Order in Council. I am 
surprised that the Quarterly Reviewer did not reinforce his posi- 
tion by a reference to this paragraph. The answer to the critics 
among our own people is that the Fleet is the executive machine 
by which both the Contraband Proclamation and the Blockade 
Order in Council are put in force, and that the powers it has under 
the latter are the greater. I agree that as with cotton so with 
foodstuffs ; but here comes in policy first, and, secondly, those 
variations in the conditions of the United States and the Scandi- 
navian countries which I have already discussed. It is more than 


5 Cotton as Contraband of War,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September 
1915. 
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likely that geography has been the determining factor in the 
policy which led up to the Danish Agreement. 

But I have to deal with the most wayward of reviewers, for 
in spite of much false doctrine the truth is in him ; so much truth 
that I should have expected to find him a most enthusiastic 
supporter of the policy of the Order in Council. He declares 
that ‘ international law is still capable of growth ; if it were not, it 
would indeed be a dead thing ’ ; and again, closing the article, he 
says : 

It is a popular comment to-day that international law is a dead thing. 
The observer looks on @ struggling world, sees the shattering of convention 
after convention, and jumps to the apparent conclusion. The truth, 
however, is directly contrary. If international law is to be a live thing, 
then development, which is the law of life, must modify its decrees. 
Altered conditions of commerce must work out answering modifications of 
law. 


Further, he points out that the fundamental question is 
‘whether sea-power, under modern conditions of transportation 
and of commerce, is or is not to be suffered to work out its wonted 
ends?’ ; and he exclaims ‘It cannot be that sea-power is hence- 
forward to be deprived of its rewards.’ 

With sentiments so excellent and principles so sound, I need 
not say I am in complete accord, for I have been instant to insist 
these many months past that the Order in Council was in exact 
fulfilment of them : first, in the position in which we have placed 
our cruiser squadron—admitted to be lawful by the United 
States; and secondly, in sweeping away the old technicality of 
blockade, barring access to neutral ports, and only letting ‘ real 
neutral trade’ through. Strange as it must seem, it is on this 
simple process that the Quarterly Reviewer empties the vials of 
his wrath. This is the ‘hastily devised method of escape’ from 
the consequences of international sin that he compares to 
anarchy, and likens to the methods of the Hun. 


F. 'T. Precorr. 
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A CLASSICAL DEATH PHANTOM 


In Volume 24 of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research (Part 60, published April 1910) an account is given 
of a phenomenon which on any hypothesis is of general interest, 
namely, the obtaining through an entranced medium, by a 
responsible recorder, of a series of literary references showing 
classical scholarship beyond that of the recorder and far beyond 
that of the medium. 

It is not my intention to refer to these in any detail now— 
they must be studied in the Proceedings, where they are set out 
in full; I will only say that already they have aroused interest 
among competent critics, who in due time will no doubt express 
their views on the subject. One of the incidents referred to 
attracted my special attention ; and it is that on which I am now 
writing. 

Briefly the facts are these : 

A gentleman in Boston, U.S.A., a friend of Professor William 
James, by name George B. Dorr—a man experienced in dealing 
with Mrs. Piper, and through her when in a state of trance in 
ostensible communication with an intelligence purporting to 
represent some part or aspect of the deceased F. W. H. Myers— 
conceived the idea of revivifying or testing the literary acquire- 
ments of this intelligence by putting a series of simple questions 
and seeing whether it gave appropriate answers. 

The intelligence itself, whatever it is, has definite and charac- 
teristic features of its own, and we are accustomed to designate 
it by the symbol Myers,; thus leaving its real nature undeter- 
mined, and yet discriminating it conveniently from similar 
though slightly modified intelligences giving the same name which 
communicate through other mediums, such as Myersy, Myersy, 
etc. Our ultimate object being, by careful study of a mass of 
these independently obtained records, to dissect out as it were 
the common element which apparently they all contain—sophisti- 
cated as no doubt it must in each case be by the particular channel 
through which it has come—and see if in that common element 
we can trace a satisfying amount of similarify to the knowledge, 
the manner, and the personality, of the F. W. H. Myers whom 
we knew. 

1007 
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One of the questions addressed by Mr. Dorr to the entranced 
Mrs. Piper—or rather to the operating intelligence who was 
writing through her hand—was: What does the word Lethe 
suggest to you? 

The answer desired by Mr. Dorr in the first instance seems 
to have been some simple word such as ‘forgetfulness’ or 
‘oblivion’—a reply of this kind was indeed incidentally and 
implicitly given, under pressure—although for our purpose such 
a reply is really useless, inasmuch as an answer of that kind must 
be regarded as within the compass of nearly every civilised human 
being. The answers actually obtained, however, were of an 
elaborate and much more ingenious character, and were such as 
to show at least a fair amount of classical knowledge. Among 
them came references to Anchises, Sibyl, Hades, etc.—which 
clearly referred to the sixth book of the Aeneid, where is narrated 
the visit of Aeneas to the infernal regions to see his father 
Anchises, where he sees the Souls mustering on the flowery 
banks of the water of Lethe. These reminiscences therefore, if 
not immediately intelligible, quickly became so. But there was 
another group of references—to Iris, Morpheus, Cave, Entwined 
love, Poppies, Olympus, Sad lonely mate, and Ceyx—which were 
more puzzling. Indeed they seemed, not only to Mr. Dorr but 
also to some classical scholars in this country to whom they were 
submitted, to be a rather meaningless jumble of disconnected 
notions, and to bear no relation to the question about Lethe, to 
which they were claimed as an appropriate response. 

Fortunately, however, the Honorary Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. J. G. Piddington, did not lightly give them up, and his 
ingenious analysis of them is given in the part of the Proceed- 
ings above referred to. He clearly shows that they are reminiscent 
of the eleventh book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and of a part 
where the Cave of Sleep is described as the source of the river of 
Lethe. This book was certainly unknown to Mr. Dorr, and I 
think I am right in saying is not very familiar to classical 
students in general, inasmuch as it is not a part of the Meta- 
. morphoses that is commonly read in schools. 

Nevertheless it is practically certain that in his lifetime 
F. W. H. Myers was familiar not only with this portion but with 
the whole of Ovid—as he conspicuously was with Virgil—and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the tenth and eleventh books 
of the Metamorphoses would be specially interesting to him, since 
they contain legends of pathetic beauty in connexion with sub- 
jects which were near his heart. It is to these books that the 
Ovidian parts of most of his answers to this and other questions 
chiefly refer. Mr. Myers could not but have been interested in 
the stories, for instance, of Eurydice, of Pygmalion, and especially 
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of Ceyx and Alcyone; for this last is a poetical version of a 
veridical death-wraith or phantasm, the incidents accompanying 
which are characterised by many features familiar to modern 
students of the subject. The phantom in this case is supposed 
to take the form of a drowned husband appearing to a sleeping 
wife and informing her of his fate. She replies in her sleep, is 
awakened by the sound of her own voice, and presently looks to 
see if there are any traces left at the place where his dripping 
figure had appeared to stand. 

These circumstances of the tale correspond to what is narrated 
in many authentic modern records. The fact of veridical death- 
wraiths—however they may be understood or accounted for—has 
been established by the labours of the founders of the Society for 
Psychical Research ; and the bare fact of their occurrence is now 
practically admitted by general consensus of opinion. There 
exist few large families but seem to have a tradition of the occur- 
rence of something of the kind in their own circle; though it is 
true that such experiences are not lightly spoken of. 

But if such things occur at all, they must have occurred at 
other periods in the world’s history; so that it is of interest to 
see what view the Ancients took of them, for such view can 
hardly avoid being coloured by the ideas in vogue at the time as to 
the condition of possibly persisting existence in an after-world. 

The view concerning veridical death-wraiths which on the 
whole the leading members of the S.P.R. have most favoured, as 
set forth in Phantasms of the Living, is that a phantasmal appear- 
ance is generated by a psychical impact; in other words, that it 
may be described as a telepathically conveyed hallucination or 
mental impression, as of a physical object which is not really 
there. 

And it would be of interest if we can detect in the poetic 
treatment of a narrative of this kind, by Ovid, an underlying idea 
not fundamentally different from this; for even imaginary 
incidents must be in some way dependent upon traditional experi- 
ence. Now it is notable that the poet does not assume that it is 
the temporarily revivified actual body of the deceased which 
appears—as Chaucer does when he tells the same tale in the 
Boke of the Duchesse ; nor does Ovid suppose the apparition to be 
really the surviving spirit of Ceyx himself, as many do in like 
cases at the present day; he regards it rather as a vision or 
dramatic semblance sent by the Gods in order to convey the 
melancholy news to the praying widow. In other words, he 
imagines the process of transmission to be akin to what we might 
now call, in technical phrase, telepathy. Yet the thought trans- 
ference is not supposed to be direct, or due to the immediate 
agency of the dying husband, although it is expressly said that 
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he dies thinking of his wife and murmuring her name : the con- 
struction of the vision is conceived as an indirect process, carried 
out by the intervention of lookers-on—that is by agents of the 
immortal Gods. 

We must not fail to remember that when we call a thing ‘ tele- 
pathy’ we have not really explained it; we have given the 
process a name, and have removed from it some atmosphere of 
what we stigmatise as superstition, but about the process itself 
everything remains to be discovered. Of the mechanism of tele- 
pathy we are essentially ignorant, and we do not even know 
whether what in experimental cases certainly seems like the 
direct action of one mind on another is really such a direct 
action or not. Some have sought to regard thought transference 
as a process conducted by hypothetical brain-waves,’ or have 
otherwise sought to account for telepathy without trespassing 
beyond the province of the few known physical properties of the 
Ether of space in its bare and long known capacity as ‘the nomina- 
tive case of the verb to undulate.’ But in all this we are merely 
groping in the dark ; the Ether is already known to be able to do 
many more things than transmit waves, and may do more than 
as yet we have imagined. 

The idea that telepathy is effected by physical means at all 
is at the present time quite gratuitous. It is a hypothesis 
that requires examination, but is as yet barely a working 
hypothesis in my own mind. If telepathy is a physical process, 
we encounter a standing difficulty when we try to understand 
how it can occur across vast tracts of intervening distance. 
And if it is not a physical process but a psychical one, 
we cannot definitely assert ‘that it may not be effected by 
the intervention of other intelligences, who act either as con- 
veyors or as stimulators of the thought. To this day we have 
no trustworthy: theory of the mechanism of telepathy; and, 
though it would be premature to attempt to formulate such 
an idea, even hypothetically, I am sometimes tempted to 
suspect that the actual process may in serious cases be more 
analogous to that which Ovid has imagined than to the variety 
with which we are experimentally acquainted, the variety 
which seems to occur direct from one person to another. 

A sequel to the Dorr-Piper episode above briefly summarised 
can be found in a paper by the present writer in Volume 25 of 


1 In this connection it may be of interest to note that the term ‘ Brain- 
Waves’ was first used, in a letter to the Spectator of January 30, 1869, by the 
late Sir James Knowles, founder and Editor of the Nineteenth Century. 
Extracts from this letter were appended to an article on ‘ Thought-Reading’ 
by Professor W. F. Barrett, Edmund Gurney, and Frederic W. H. Myers in 
this Review for June 1882, and the letter was reproduced, in the issue for 
. May 1899, in an article by Sir James on ‘ Wireless Telegraphy and “ Brain- 
Waves.” ’"—Epiror, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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the Proceedings S.P.R., in which further classical scholarship 
and literary knowledge are manifested, apparently by the same 
communicator, but through another and totally distinct medium, 
through whom independently the very same question about Lethe 
was asked. Moreover, clear knowledge was shown, through the 
second channel, that the question was one that had been asked 
before ; and the name of the asker was given. 

However, to return to the classical legend of which we are 
treating—the appearance of a death-phantom as narrated by 
Ovid. The Metamorphic part of the story—for our purpose the 
least important portion, but the part which admitted it into 
Ovid’s poetic scheme—is this : 

The married lovers Ceyx and Alcyone, or Halcyone, dying 
inconsolable and far apart, were reunited through the pity of the 
Gods by transformation into Kingfishers; which flit about the 
waters uttering mournful cries, and rear their young in the 
Halcyon days when winds are quiet and the sea is calm. 

I begin with a short abstract of a portion selected from an 
earlier part of Book XI. in order to explain the initial circum- 
stances. But instead of continuing the whole narrative in prose 
I am permitted to produce a blank verse translation, kindly made 
for the purpose by my friend the Rev. M. A. Bayfield, which 
doubtless better represents the spirit of the original. This begins 
immediately after the few introductory words. 

Ceyx, son of the Morning Star (Lucifer), and having the 
beauty of his sire in his face, ruled the Trachinian lands, holding 
sway without violence or bloodshed, and happy in his wife 
Alcyone, daughter of Aeolus. But being troubled by the strange 
fate of a beloved brother, Daedalion, whom Apollo had turned 
into a falcon, he prepared to go to distant Claros, there to consult 
the sacred oracle the consolation of mortals. For the nearer 
Delphi was at that time in the hands of ruffians and inaccessible. 


Tue Story or Cryx AND ALCYONE.? 
(Ovip, Metamorphoses, xi. 415-748.) 


But ere he went, to faithful Alcyoné 
He told his purpose. And as she listen’d, cold f 
Pierced to her very bones, and o’er her face 
A wanness spread like to the pallid hue 
Of box-wood, and her cheeks were wet with tears. 
Thrice she essay’d to speak, thrice must the words 
Wait on her weeping : then at length, ’mid sobs 
That still made inroad on her loving plaints, 
2 Ceyx is a dissyllable. Alcyoné has four syllables, with the chief stress 
on the first.—M. A. B. 
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She said ‘ What fault new-found in me, dear lord, 
Hath changed thy heart? Where is that thought for me 
Which was thy first thought once? And canst thou now 
Be parted from me and feel no distress, 

Go a far journey, nor be loth to go? 

Does nearness keep me dear no more? O’er land, 
Maybe, thou journeyest, and I shall grieve 

Nor more than grieve, shall not feel fear beside, 
Alarm will not be sorrow’s mate. The sea 

Affrights me, and the sea’s forbidding face. 

But yesterday I saw upor the shore 

Torn ship-planks lying, and ofttimes have I spell’d 
Men’s names on tombs wherein their bodies were not. 
Draw no vain confidence from the fond thought 

That Aeolus is thy wife’s sire, whose will 

Can prison close the winds and make calm seas. 
When once the winds set free have seized the main, 
Naught is forbidden to them, for no land, 

No sea, bespoken is their favour. And the clouds 

Of heaven too they vex with savage onset, 

To strike from them the lightning’s flame-red fires. 
The more I know them (and I know them well, 

And saw them often in my father’s house), 

The more I deem them such as men must fear. 

But if thy purpose may be bent, dear lord, 

By no entreaties, and thou art firm-set 

On going, take me also ; so at least 

We shall be toss’d upon the sea together ; 

Only from present hardships shall I shrink 

In fear, together borne across the sea, 

We shall bear together all that fate may bring.’ 


At hearing of these words and by her tears 
(For in his own heart burn’d no less a love) 
Her star-sprung® lord is troubled, yet forgo 
His purposed voyage he will not, nor consent 
That she shall be companion of his peril. 
And long he pleaded striving in vain to cheer 
Her timorous soul, till last this word he said, 
Whereby alone he gained her to his will : 

‘ Tedious to me, be sure, is all delay, 
But by my father’s fires I swear to thee, 
If destiny shall but bring me back again, 


I will be with thee ere twice the moon shall make | 
Full orb.’ . 


* He was son of Lucifer, the morning star. 
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When with this promise he had waken’d 
Hope in her heart, anon from out the dock 
He bade haul down a ship, and launch and fit 
With tackle. And Alcyoné seeing it there, 
As tho’ with presage of the woe to come, 
Shudder’d again, and fell afresh to weeping, 
And flung her arms about him, and so at last 
In utter misery said her sad ‘ Farewell,’ 
And with the word sank swooning to the ground. 


Then Ceyx would find pretext for delay, 
But the young men, order’d in double row, 
Now to their stalwart breasts strain the long oars, 
And cleave the main with even stroke. And she 
Raised her wet eyes, and was the first to see 
Her lord standing upon the back-curved stern, 
Who with waved hand made signal, and her own 
She waved in answer. And when now they drew 
Too far away and she could see his face 
No more, while still she may, the flying bark 
She follow’d with her eyes. And when the hull 
Dip’d from her view, sped now beyond all ken, 
Yet still she gazes at the sail that sinks 
And swells at the mast’s top. Losing at last 
This too, sadly she seeks her widow’d couch, 
And lying there must break again to tears, 
For all reminds that she is poorer now 
Of half her life. 

The harbour clear’d, the wind 

Sang in the cordage, and the mariners 
Now turn the balanced oars toward the side 
And hoise the yards aloft upon the mast, 
And spread all sail to catch the freshening breeze. 
Half of her course, surely not more than half, 
Had the ship run, and far was either land, 
When now with swelling billows all the sea 
Began to whiten, and swift from the south-east 
Eurus swoop’d on them and blew with gathering might. 
‘Quick, lower the top-sail’s yard!’ the master cries, 
‘ Reef close the sail, make fast!’ Orders he gives, 
But is o’ershouted by the countering gale, 
His voice drown’d in its roar. Howbeit, unbidden 
'Fhey hasten some to draw inboard the oars, 
Others to close the ports, and some the sail 
To rescue from the greedy blast. One bales, 
Tossing the sea back to the sea, another 
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Grasps at the yard. ’Mid this disorder’d toil 

The cruel storm stili grows, till now the winds, 
Blowing from every side, battle in fury, 

And fret to anger the indignant sea. 

The master, even he, with terror stricken 

Confesses that he knows not where they are, 

Nor what to order or forbid in face 

Of trouble so o’erwhelming, mightier 

Than all man’s skill. Sharp ring the mariners’ cries 
And screeching of the cordage, deep in turn 

Boom the loud breakers vex’d by the gale, and deep 
The sky with thunderings. The sea flings high 

Its waves until they seem to reach the heavens 

And drench the cloud-pall with their spray. And now, 
As from the depths it stirs the yellow sands, 

It takes their hue, now shows a blackness blacker 
Than is the flood of Styx, anon level’d 

Is spread to a white floor of hissing foam. 

Of all this ceaseless change herself the sport, 
The bark of Trachin now, high-lifted, seems 

To gaze upon the valleys deep beneath 

From mountain-top to lowest Acheron ; 

Again, fiung down and wall’d by the arching sea, 

Upward to heaven far-removed she looks 

As from the abyss of Hell. Oft from her side, 

Struck by the wave, bursts forth a mighty crash, 

Nor less loud is the blow than when some hold 

By catapult or iron-shod ram is breach’d 

And quivers smitten. And as at times fierce lions, 

Whose onset lends them strength, leap into battle 

And dash their breasts against the level’d spears, 

Ev’n so the wave, sped by the gale, then leapt 

On mast and yard-arm, higher far than they. 

And now the plugs give way, and many a seam, 

Denuded of the covering wax, gapes wide 

And makes an entrance for the deadly ooze. 

Lo! from the rent clouds flooding rains pour down 

So great, a man might think the firmament 

Fell on the sea, and that the swollen main 

Is climbing to the sky, for the storm-clouds touch 

And drench the sail, and waters of the sea 

Are mingled with the streams of heaven. No gleam 

Of star pierces the gloom, blind night is pall’d 

With darkness of the storm and with its own. 

Yet this the levin tears and there is light, 
And with the flashing of the thunder’s flame | 
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The rain is luminous. And now the sea 

Has leapt within the hollow of the ship. 

Ev’n as a fighting man, one at all points 
Pre-eminent, who many times has sped 
Forward to storm a guarded city’s walls, 

At length makes good his hope and passionate 
For fame stands master of the wall, alone 

Amid a thousand, so, when now the wave 

Nine times has batter’d at the ship’s tall sides, 
The tenth wave’s onset races towering 

In mightier mass, and stays not its assault 
Upon the weary bark until at last 

It leaps victorious o’er her captured walls. 

Part of the sea, then, held the ship within, 

Part struggled still for entry. Now amazed 
Was every man, as is a city’s folk 

When of the foe some mine beneath the wall 
Without, while some hold it within. Skill halts 
And courage fails; in each advancing wave 
They see the onrush of invading death. 

One cannot hold his tears, another stands 
Aghast ; one calls those happy who may hope 
For burial ; another turns to vows 

And prayers, and sues for help with arms outstretch’d 
In vain toward the heaven he cannot see. 

To brother, father, this man gives his thoughts, 
This other dreams of wife and children, home, 
And all that he has left. °*Tis Aleyoné 

Fills Ceyx’ heart, no name but Alcyoné’s 

Is on his lips; and tho’ for her alone 

He yearns, yet is he glad she is not there. 

He would gaze back toward his native shore 
And turn his last looks homeward, but where home 
May be he cannot know, so fiercely swirls 

The boiling sea, and pitchy clouds that blot 
All heaven make doubly dark the face of night. 


At last the storm, sweeping in hurricane 
Upon the ship, snaps mast and rudder both; 
And one upstanding wave, like conqueror 
Exultant o’er his spoils, with bending crest 
Looks down upon the waste, then with impact 
As if one should have torn Pindus or Athos 
Whole from its base and into the open main 
Have flung it far, thus and thus heavily 
Plunges and falls, and with both weight and force 
373 
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Drives the ship down and sinks her. And full many 
Of them that man’d the bark, whelm’d ’neath the flood 
Together with her nor given back again 
To breathe, found death, while others flotsam seize 
Of the dismember’d ship. Ceyx himself 
Grasping a fragment of the wreck in hand 
Once wont to grasp a sceptre, invokes in vain 
His wife’s sire and his own. Yet, as he swims, 
Oftenest is his cry for Aleyoné 
His wife, of her he thinks, and speaks her name, 
And prays the waves may bring his body there 
Where she may see it, and that when life is gone 
Her loving hands may lay him in a grave. 
So long as yet he floats, whene’er the surge 
Seais not his lips, he syllables the name 
Of Alcyoné, still, tho’ but to the waves, 
He murmurs ‘Alcyoné!’ High o’er his head 
Lo! a black arch of waters hangs, then breaks 
And thrusts him under, and so drowns him deep 
Beneath the billows. 

On that day all dark 
Was Lucifer, none could have said that this 
Was he, and since he might not from the sky 
Withdraw himself, he veil’d his face in cloud. 


Alcyoné meanwhile, naught knowing of all 
This woeful hap, counts night by night; and now 
She plies her skill on raiment for her lord, 

And now on robes that she herself will wear 

When he comes home, and to her fears makes promise 
Of that return that now shall never be. 

To every god, be sure, she offering made 

Of duteous incense, but at Juno’s shrine 

Did chiefliest homage ; in her lord’s behoof 

She, that had now no lord, still visited 

The goddess’ altars, praying that he might prosper, 
And might come back, and ever love her best. 

Yet of her prayers may none save that the last 

Be granted. But the goddess will no more 

Suffer entreaty for the dead, and hands 

Unholy from her altars so to keep, 

Spake thus: ‘Iris, most trusty messenger 

Of all my words, go get thee with all speed 

To the slumberous court of Sleep, and bid him send 


SS 


- To Alcyoné a Dream, a counterfeit 


Of the dead Ceyx, that shall tell to her 
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With truth what has befallen.’ When this she heard, . 
Iris did on her thousand-colour’d robe, 

And tracing in the sky her rainbow’s arch, 

Sped to the cloud-wrap’d palace of the king 

Her message named. 


Near the Cimmerians’ land 
There is a vasty cavern, hollow’d deep 
Into the mountain, house and secret home 
Of slothful Sleep. The Sun-god with his rays 
Ne’er visits it at rising or at setting, 
Nor yet from mid-heaven ; dark-shot vapours breathe 
From out the ground and dusk of twilight gloom. 
No note of sentinel bird with crested head 
There wakes the Dawn, ne’er is the stillness broken 
By voice of restless hound or shrewder goose,* 
Nor cattle nor wild-beasts make any sound, 
Nor wind-toss’d branch, nor clamour of men’s tongues. 
Silence and rest dwell there. Yet flows there forth 
Drawn from the mountain’s base, a rivulet, 
Water of Lethe, that with murmuring stream 
And pattering of its pebbles woos to sleep. 
Before the entrance fruitful poppies bloom 
And herbs innumerable, from whose juices 
Is drawn by dewy Night the sleep she casts 
Over the darken’d earth. No door creaks there 
On turning hinge, in all the place is none, 
No guard the threshold watches. 


Midmost within 
There stands a couch of down, set high on frame 
Of blackest ebony, all of the self-same colour, 
And spread with dark-hued coverlet, and thereon 
In languorous slumber lies the god himself. 
Scatter’d about him, counterfeits of shapes 
Diverse, lie insubstantial Dreams, as ears 
Of harvest numerous or a forest’s leaves, 
Or sands of the sea-shore. No sooner there 
Had the maiden Iris enter’d, putting aside 
With outspread hands the Dreams that bar’d her way, 
Than all the mystic house itself was bright 
With her robe’s splendour. And thereat the god, 


’ Scarce opening his slow and heavy eyes, 


And twice and thrice to slumber sinking back, 


“ The reference is to the geese which saved the Capitol from the Gauls. 
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Striking his breast with nodding chin, at length 
Roused from himself and on his elbow prop’d, 
Ask’d, for he knew her, for what cause she comes. 
And she made answer : ‘Sleep, O thou repose 
Of all the world, Sleep, of all gods most gentle, 
Peace of the soul, from whom care flees, who soothest 
The toil-worn body and givest for fresh toil 

New strength, thou shalt bid visit Alcyoné 

In Trachin, home of Hercules, a Dream, 

In semblance like the King, his true presentment 
And ship-wreck’d counterfeit. Juno’s command 
Is this.’ Her errand done, Iris departs ; 

No longer might she endure that vapour’s power, 
And as invading sleep stole on her limbs 

Fled swift, and by the shining bow that made 
Her coming’s pathway, to her place return’d. 


Then straightway from the multitude of those 
His thousand sons Morpheus the Father wakens, 
Ingenious imitator of man’s shape : 
None with more skill than he expresses gait 
And lineaments and accents of the voice, 
And dress of any and wonted traits of speech 
He adds thereto. ’ Tis he alone takes guise | 
Of man ; another is it becomes a bird 
Or beast or trailing snake, and him the go’ 
Call Icelos, but men Phobetor name. 
There is a third withal, one Phantasos, 
Of different skill. He makes deceiving change 
To earth or water, wood, or stone, or aught 
That hath not life. These show themselves to kings 
And chieftains ; peoples and the common folk 
Yet others visit. All, saving that first, 
Did Sleep pass by, Morpheus alone he chose 
For doing of Thaumas’ daughter’s hest. Therewith 
His head sank down, and on the high-set bed 
Dissolved in languor soft he lay once more. 





Flying athwart the dark on noiseless wings, T 
Morpheus to the Haemonian city came 
With speed ; and there, his pinions now put off, | 
Took Ceyx’ shape and features, and so stood 
Naked before the sad wife’s bed. His beard 
Is seeming-wet, and from his drench’d hair falls 
Water in heavy drops. Then o’er the bed 


' He bends, and shedding many a tear the while, . 
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Speaks to her: ‘O my poor, poor wife, dost know 
Thy Ceyx, or has death made strange my face? 
Look on me and thou wilt know me, and wilt find 
Not now thy husband, but thy husband’s wraith. 
Naught have thy prayers avail’d me, Aleyoné, 
For I have perish’d; cheating promise of me 
Make to thyself no more. Auster in storm 

Fell on our ship in the Aegean main, 

And toss’d and shatter’d it with mighty blast, 
And while with idle cry I call’d thy name 

The waters choked me. It is no messenger 

Of doubtful credence brings the tale, thine ear 
No wandering rumour cheats; ’tis I myself, 

Thy shipwreck’d husband tells thee of his doom. 
Rise now and weep, and put on sorrow’s weeds, 
And send me not to ghostly Tartarus 
Unmourn’d.’ To these words Morpheus lends a voice 
She should believe to be her lord’s, real tears 
Seem’d he to shed, and movements of his hands 
Were those of Ceyx. Alcyoné with moans 

And weeping stretches forth her sleeping arms 

As to embrace her dead, and grasps but air. 

‘Ah, stay!’ she cries, ‘Nay, whither dost thou flee? 
We'll go together.’ Then by her own voice 
Awaken’d and that vision of her lord, 

First she look’d round if haply he is there, 

He but this moment seen, for, by her cries 
Aroused, her servants had brought lights. And then, 
When nowhere can she find him, on her face 
Shé strikes her hands, and from her bosom rends 
Apart the robe and beats on her bared breast. 
Nor will she pause to unbind her hair, but plucks 
And tears it loose, and to her nurse, that ask’d 
The reason of these signs of grief, she said : 

‘ Aleyoné is now no more, no more! 

She died with her dear Ceyx. Speak me no words 
Of comfort, he is shipwreck’d, he is dead ! 


'I saw him, and I knew him, and stretch’d out 


My hands to stay him as he went away. 
It was a ghost, yet was it in very truth 
My husband’s ghost, I saw it plain. Indeed 
He had not, if thou askest this, the look 


. That once was his, the glowing, radiant face ; 


Naked and pale I saw him, woe is me, 
His locks still wet. See, on this very spot 
He stood, a rueful sight!’—and as she spoke 
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She look’d to find some lingering trace. ‘ ’T was this, 
This that I fear’d with true-divining heart, 

And beg’d thee stay with me nor sail the sea. 

And yet, since thou wast going to thy doom, 

Would that me also thou hadst taken! Then, 

Ay then to go with thee had been my gain, 

For no hour of my life should I have spent 

Not at thy side, nor been disjoin’d in death. 

Now far away I perish, far away 

Am I toss’d upon the billows, and the deep 

Has me but has me not. Ah, crueller 

Than is the cruel sea this heart of mine, 

If I should strive to overlive a grief 

So great! Nay, my poor love, I will not strive, 

T’ll not abandon thee, but now at least 

Thou shalt have me for companion, and tho’ thy bones 
Never shall lie by mine, our mingled dust 

One urn’s content, yet in the legend writ 

Upon my tomb name shall be link’d with name.’ 


When morning dawn’d she went forth to the shore, 
And sadly sought the place wherefrom she had watch’d 
His going. And while she linger’d, murmuring 
‘Here he cast off his hawsers, it was here 
He kiss’d me as he went,’ and memory 
Recall’d the act of which each spot was token, 
Seaward she gazed, and gazing mark’d far off 
In the clear water what might be, she thought, 

The body of a man. And first she doubted ; 

Then, when the tide had brought it on a space, » 

And show’d it now, tho’ still not near, a corpse 
Indeed, because it was a shipwreck’d man 

The omen moved her, and while yet the truth 

She guess’d not, and as tho’ for one unknown 

Her tear, she said ‘ Alas for thee, poor soul, 

And for thy wife, if wife thou hast!’ And now 
Nearer the wave bears its burden, and yet nearer, 

And more she gazes, more her spirit quails. 

Moment by moment closer to the land 

Tt drifts, until at last she looks on that 

Which she must recognise—it was her lord. | 
‘*Tis he!’ she cried, and tearing face and hair 

And robe, stood with her trembling hands outstretch’d 
To him, and wail’d in anguish ‘ Is it thus, 

My dearest lord, is ’t thus, O my poor love, 

Thou comest back to me?’ 
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Beside the waves 
Stands, builded by the hands of men, a breakwater, 
Which, shattering the first fury of the sea, 
Foreweakens the tide’s onset. Upon this 
She leapt, and while all wonder’d, flew therefrom, 
And beating the light air with wings new-born, 
Skim’d o’er the wavelets an unhappy bird ; 
And as she flew, breath’d from her slender bill 
Came plaintive-twittering notes that seem’d to mourn. 
And so she reach’d the dumb and lifeless body, 
And folding the wings that now must do love’s service 
Tenderly about him, press’d her cold, hard beak 
In unavailing kisses on his lips. 
Did Ceyx feel, wonder’d her folk that watch’d, 
Or but in seeming did he lift his face, 
Moved by the wave? But he had felt and knew. 


And now, to pity touch’d, the kindly gods 

Transform him also, and both are birds. Their love, 
Changed with their change and yet unchanged, still lives ; 
Offspring is theirs, and thro’ seven tranquil days 

In winter season on her floating nest 

Alcyoné now broods. Upon those days 

The sea is still, for Aeolus his winds 

Holds fast imprison’d nor lets them forth to blow, 

And for the nurslings of his line makes calm.—M. A. B. 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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ROUSSEAU 


VERY various have been the judgments passed on that vagabond 
man of genius whom the worldly-wise Madame du Deffand 
characterised as a teacher of vice in the garb of virtue, and of 
whom that austere moralist, Dr. Johnson, said that he would 
sooner sign a sentence for his transportation than that of any 
felon who had gone from the Old Bailey. By some he has been 
regarded as a semi-lunatic philosopher whose crazy idealism set 
all Europe in a blaze. ‘C’est un fou, votre Rousseau,’ Napoleon 
said to Roederer, ‘C’est lui qui nous a menés ou nous sommes.’ 
But the autocrat recognised all that he owed to the subversive 
thinker. He told Madame de Staél that Rousseau had made 
the Revolution, and that, therefore, to him he was indebted for 
his Imperial crown. To Lord Morley, on the other hand, 
Rousseau appeared, some forty-three years ago, as the ‘ first who 
in our modern time sounded a new trumpet-note for one more of 
the great battles of humanity.’ Again, looking to the man rather 
than to the philosopher, and having regard to the heartlessness 
which sent to the Foundling Hospital five children born to him 
by the wretched illiterate drudge who was his wife—a crime 
which he characteristically justified by an appeal to the authority 
of Plato—to the unabashed shamelessness with which he recorded 
the degradation and depravity of his private life, and to the 
numerous acts of cynical egotism which he committed, it is 
possible to depict him as one of the most odious and contemptible 
characters known to history. Faguet in his Vie de Rousseau 
says ‘Il était né sans aucun sens moral et son éducation, qui 
fut nulle, ou méme plutét mauvaise, ne lui en donna aucun. 
J’entends par manque de sens moral |’absence de toute régle de 
conduite et du besoin d’en avoir une.* Jamais Rousseau -n’eut 
ce besoin.’ 

In judging of the merits and demerits of a system of philo- 
sophy it is almost impossible to dismiss wholly from the mind 
the character of the philosopher who was its author. It is pro- 
bable that most people, when they read Bacon’s Essays, cannot 
altogether forget that, whilst he was one of ‘the wisest,’ he was 
1 The italics are in the original. 
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also one of ‘ the meanest of mankind.’ A student of the Carlylese 
philosophy is almost unconsciously influenced by the knowledge 
which has been revealed to all the world of Carlyle’s private 
life. The difficulty of discrimination is particularly great in the 
case of Rousseau, both by reason of the copious abundance of 
the material for forming an opinion on the man and because 
of the violent contrasts which may be established between the 
conduct of the philosopher and the tenets of his philosophy. 
Nevertheless, an attempt to discriminate between the two orders 
of ideas, which, though connected, are by no means inseparable, 
should be made. A philosophy may be sound though preached 
by a worthless individual, or it may be fallacious though enun- 
ciated by a saint. ‘Sir Edward Coke,’ Mr. G. Trevelyan says 
in his England under the Stuarts, ‘ was one of the most disagree- 
able figures in our history, but one of the most important cham- 
pions of our liberties.’ Professor Vaughan, of the University 
of Leeds, has greatly facilitated the process of differentiating in 
the case of Rousseau.? He entirely neglects the private history 
of the man, of which, indeed, enough and to spare has already 
been given to the world, and he deals exclusively with his 
philosophic system. He has laboriously compared all extant 
texts and manuscripts so as to arrive at a true understanding of 
what Rousseau really said, and he has prefaced a very complete 
collection of Rousseau’s political writings by a most interesting 
and profoundly instructive Introduction, which summarises 
their contents and comments upon them with great jetguent, 
impartiality, and acuteness. 

Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorf remarked with great truth 
in one of his Oxford Lectures that ‘the history of the past can 
be understood by no man who cannot transport himself into 
the souls of men passed away.’ Although a good deal more than 
two thousand years have elapsed since the birth of Pericles, and 
little more than two hundred since that of Rousseau, it is 
probable that a twentieth-century Englishman would find it 
more easy to identify himself with one of the audience who 
listened to the funeral oration uttered, or supposed by Thucydides 
to have been uttered, by the Athenian statesman on those who 
fell during the Peloponnesian War than with the men and women 
with whom Rousseau mixed, and whose souls were stirred to the 
utmost depths by his teaching. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the whole society of France was quivering 
with what was called ‘sensibility.’ Its manifestations were in 
the highest degree strange. The utmost frivolity and the highest 

2The Political Writings of Rousseau. With Introductions and Notes by 


C. E. Vaughan, M.A., Litt.D. 1915. Two vols. Cambridge : At the University 
Press. 3/. 3s. (net). 
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learning of the day jostled each other. Cynicism of a particu- 
larly revolting type lay cheek by jowl with philanthropy and 
with the most earnest aspirations to improve the lot of humanity. 
The worst kinds of immorality joined hands with exquisite 
politeness. Atheism of a pronounced and even aggressive type 
was fashionable with both sexes. The divorce between the 
existing system of government and the prevailing spirit of the 
times was complete. Artificiality, which was the predominant 
note of the period, clashed everywhere with reality. Idealism 
soared to empyrean regions and took no heed of facts. The Old 
World was dying, and the New had not yet been born. Senti- 
ment predominated over reason. It seemed as if some mis- 
chievous sprite had inaugurated the reign of topsy-turvydom, 
and was leading the civilised world, or at all events the world 
of France, into a labyrinth from which retreat was barred, 
whilst advance was hindered by the difficulty of finding any 
available exit and by the multitude of counsellors who advised 
movements in very diverse directions. But amidst all this 
chaotic condition of thought, which merely constituted the 
mutterings of the storm destined ere long to burst over France 
and, from France, to extend to the rest of Europe, one idea had 
fastened tightly on the minds both of thinkers and of the general 
public. It was that the times were out of joint, that for cen- 
turies past the human race had been following mere will-o’-the- 
wisps into a trackless desert, that modern civilisation had 
proved a failure inasmuch as it had been built on faulty founda- 
tions, that all existing governments were execrable, that the 
interests of the many were everywhere sacrificed for those of 
the few, and that both the social and political systems of Europe 
had to be thrown into the melting-pot with a view to being 
recast on a wholly different model from that which had previously 
prevailed. Rousseau embodied in epigrammatic form the views 
of the age when, in the famous opening lines of the Contrat 
Social, he said ‘Man is born free, and everywhere he is in 
chains.’ Thirty-two years later the men of action re-echoed the 
sentiments proclaimed by the thinker. On the 20th of April 1794, 
the Committee of Public Safety, under the auspices of Billaud- 
Varennes—that monstrous by-product of the Revolution who said 
to Robespierre ‘Avec ton Etre Supréme, tu commences 4 
m’embéter ’—reported to the Convention ‘You must entirely 
refashion a people whom you wish to make free—destroy its 
prejudices, alter its habits, limit its necessities, root up its vices, 
purify its desires.’ 

In dealing, therefore, with all the premonitory symptoms of 


the great upheaval which was temporarily to change the entire 


map of Europe and permanently to divert the thoughts of 
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Europeans into new channels, it should never be forgotten that 
we are separated from the first half of the eighteenth century by 
the great gulf of the Revolution, and that the modern spirit un- 
consciously rebels against even the most sincere effort to trans- 
port itself into a pre-Revolutionary atmosphere of thought. The 
difficulty can, in the case of Rousseau, perhaps best be appreciated 
by that small number of historical students who have sickened 
over the nauseous details of the Confessions, and who, after 
endeavouring, as a matter of literary duty and discipline, to wade 
through the dreary pages of the Nouvelle Héloise, are able to 
reflect with amazement that that ‘famous work of philosophic 
gallantry,’ as Burke called it, threw every class of contemporary - 
French society, which could read at all, into raptures of admira- 
tion. A good deal may, indeed, be attributed to the attraction of 
Rousseau’s style, which secured the warm commendation of one 
so well qualified to speak on the subject as Sainte-Beuve. Style 
is, however, but a poor substitute for the more solid merits of 
sound substance. It has, indeed, been stigmatised by Hobbes, 
from whom Rousseau borrowed many of his ideas, as merely 
“seeming wisdom.’ 

It was into a society thus unconsciously fermenting with ali 
the seeds of a future explosion that Rousseau was born. He 
eventually became its guide and mouthpiece. Even now, although 
one hundred and thirty-eight years have passed since he was laid in 
his grave, the impulse which he gave to the thought and action of 
the civilised world is not yet spent. Voltaire undermined authority 
and impaired, even if he did not for a time at least altogether 
destroy, all sense of reverence amongst the people of France. But 
it was Rousseau who codified the principles which were to guide 
the leaders of the Revolution. Not a legislative measure was 
framed during the early Revolutionary period which did not bear 
the hall-mark of the Discourses and the Contrat Social. And yet, 
with all his faults and shortcomings, the laughing philosopher who 
sneered at all those things which call for reverential treatment 
was more worthy of respect than his gloomy rival, who was wholly 
devoid of any sense of humour, and whose wishy-washy and senti- 
mental deism eventually, as his apologist Lord Morley admits, 
sent Chaumette and Clootz to the scaffold on the ground that, in 
the words of the bloodthirsty Saint-Just, they ‘ had attacked the 
immortality of the soul, which consoled Socrates in his dying 
moments.’ Voltaire was not a mere doctrinaire writer who de- 
nounced the abuses of the age in which he lived from the security 
of his study. He was also aman of action. His whole soul glowed 
with generous enthusiasm in the cause of justice and tolerance. 
His conduct in the Calas and Sirven cases showed that he was 
prepared to risk much in the assertion of the principles which lay 
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so near to his heart. Rousseau was, so far as we know, never 
carried away by any such generous impulses. What we do know 
of him is that he was an outrageous liar and was not ashamed of 
his mendacity, that he stole, and that he then endeavoured to 
shift his guilt on to the shoulders of a poor and perfectly innocent 
serving-girl. It is true that he subsequently repented of the 
latter crime and recorded his remorse in very elegant prose. But 
he none the less stands convicted of much the same sort of charge 
as that which Byron calumniously brought against Sterne when 
he accused the author of A Sentimental Journey of weeping over a 
dead donkey and of at the same time allowing his mother to die 
of starvation. So far as I am aware, no episode is recorded in 
Rousseau’s career which at all indicates that practical sympathy 
with the oppressed which formed so honourable a feature in the 
life and character of Voltaire. 

Rousseau did not, however, at once establish the supremacy 
which he eventually secured. The philosophic field, when he 
entered it, was occupied by the Encyclopaedists, who looked 
hopefully to the future and who had adopted knowledge and 
science as their sole guides. They were on the right track, 
although, like the later Utilitarian philosophers, they made the 
mistake of referring all the complex elements which determine 
human progress to a single cause—in their case, to the onward 
march of intellect. Rousseau, on the other hand,-looked back- 
wards. He had in his youth lingered with delight over the 
biographies of Plutarch, and had been fascinated by the manner 
in which Lycurgus administered and legislated for the petty 
city-state of Sparta. But he had not, like the Encyclopaedists, 
really studied history. Indeed, in the first instance, he altogether 
discarded the historical method. He evolved his principles from 
his own inner consciousness. They emanated ‘from the nature 
of things and were based on reason.” Apart from his quarrel- 


’ some disposition—the result possibly of the over-weening vanity 


which Burke attributed to him—which sooner or later brought 
him into collision with all those with whom he associated save 
the imaginary Julies and others, mostly of the female sex, with 
whom he peopled the dreamland in which he lived, it can be 
no matter for surprise that he was soon engaged in a series 
of angry controversies with men such as D’Alembert, Diderot, 
and others, whose philosophic starting-point differed wholly from 
his own. Rousseau, and those who were associated with him, 
looked round the world and speedily came to the partially correct 
conclusion that the misery and oppression which they saw every- 


_where were due to man-made laws and man-made institutions. 


They therefore contrasted the work of Nature with that of Man, 
and they assumed, without a shadow of foundation, that Nature 
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was always benevolent and virtuous whilst Man was always the 
reverse. ‘Everything is good as it comes from the hands of 
the Creator. Everything becomes evil in the hands of Man.’ 
Arguing from these wholly incorrect premisses, they inferred 
that Man in his primaeval condition, before he had been in- 
corporated into the civic state, was possessed of every conceiv- 
able virtue. If, therefore, the world was to be regenerated, it 
was essential to begin at the very beginning, to get back to 
the state of the wholly imaginary ‘noble savage’—though what 
particular savage, whether the cannibal of the Pacific Islands, 
the remote Esquimaux, or the semi-brute inhabitant of some 
dense African forest, was never indicated—and to emulate his 
virtue. It would be a sheer waste of time to argue against such 
silly nonsense as this. Englishmen in the sixteenth century 
did not know much about the condition of savages, but when 
Shakespeare’s healthy imagination and sound sense embodied 
the then existing idea of the nature of a savage in the person 
of Caliban, he was nearer the mark than the dreamy philoso- 
phers of nearly two centuries later. Even Rousseau himself, 
indeed, appears after a short interval to have lapsed into sanity. 
He repudiated the idea of a return to a state of nature as ‘un- 
thinkable and absurd.’ Obviously, the foundations of the new 
philosophy were more than shaky. The whole scheme had to 
be recast, and, as a matter of fact, it was recast, though a long 
road had yet to be traversed before a goal was eventually reached 
wholly different from that which was originally intended, but 
which, whatever were its demerits, at all events had the advan- 
tage of being, relatively speaking, comprehensible. Before it 
was attained, recourse was had to various sophisms and trans- 
parent quibbles in order to show that there was, after all, no 
such very great difference between the tenets of the philosophy 
as revised and those of the original philosopher. The old fallacies 
about reverting to a state of nature cropped up here and there 
in strange places. The same philosopher who had declared, with 
Prudhon some years later, that property was theft ended by 
instilling as a first lesson into the mind of the youthful but 
imaginary Emile that it was a real blessing, and defended him- 
self from the charge of inconsistency on what should have been 
to him the wholly inadequate ground that first occupancy con- 
verted mere possession into legitimate ownership. 

The ground being thus cleared for the reception of a pro- 
gramme destined to regenerate the world on the basis of a return 
to the conditions of ‘Nature’s Man,’ the first question which 
necessarily presented itself as the main object for inquiry was, 
What was that condition? What was the main object in life of 
the ‘noble savage’? The answer could not be doubtful. His 
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main object was to do whatever he chose. He prized liberty. 
A recognition of this fact, coupled: with the really sincere and 
whole-hearted hatred which Rousseau entertained for all forms 
of oppression, drove him, therefore, in the first instance, to 
support the most extreme conclusions of the individualist school 
of thought. He borrowed from Locke, but, unlike Locke, he 
pushed the theory of individualism to its ultimate logical conclu- 
sion. ‘All other forms of that theory,’ Professor Vaughan says, 
compared with that of Rousseau, ‘seem pale and flaccid.’ But 
how could the theory be applied? How was it possible to prevent 
‘Nature’s Man’ from being oppressed himself or oppressing 
others? Apparently only by keeping him permanently in a state 
of complete isolation. It is remarkable how much that passes 
as profound philosophy turns out, on closer examination, to be 
nothing but redundant verbiage, and merely to embody common- 
place ideas which are the property alike of thinkers and non- 
thinkers. It required no acquaintance with the writings of 
Plato or of Locke to enable any rational human being, however 
uneducated, to arrive at the conclusion that the world was not, 
and could not be, peopled by a number of isolated Robinson 
Crusoes who would gain complete liberty of action only at the 
cost of never associating with any of their fellow-creatures. 
Rousseau saw this. He understood that Man must be considered 
not merely as an individual but also as a member of a com- 
munity. A programme had, therefore, to be devised for the 
construction of civil life. The mere recognition of this elemen- 
tary fact shattered the extreme application of the individualist 
theory to atoms. A new edifice had to be constructed on the 
basis of harmonising the interests and welfare of the individual 
with those of the State. The solution of that difficulty always 
has been, is now, and ever will be the main problem with 
which practical statesmanship has to deal. How did Rousseau 
attempt to solve it? Albeit at a later period he lapsed to such 
an extent from the original purity of his individualist philosophy 
as to support a degree of religious persecution which would not 
have been disclaimed by a Spanish Inquisitor, none the less 
he clung throughout life to whatever fragments could be saved 
from the wreck of his extreme individualist theory. Substan- 
tially, however, his individualism became, in Professor Vaughan’s 
words, ‘nothing better than a myth.’ His first impulse appa- ' 
rently was, not merely to jettison a part of his original philo- 
sophic cargo, but to throw the whole of it overboard. His plan 
was that all the individuals of a free community should enter 
into a ‘ Social Contract’ with one another, the basis of which 
was to be the ‘total surrender of each associate to the rights 
of the community at large.’ He passed, therefore, at one bound 
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from the extreme of individualism to the other extreme of com- 
munistic principle. He saw the inconsistency of his conduct 
and endeavoured to mitigate it by calling into existence ‘The 
Lawgiver,’ who was to incarnate in his own person all the virtues 
of Moses, Solon, Lycurgus, and others, and who was to legislate 
but only with the unanimous consent of the whole community 
over which he presided. A Lawgiver, indeed, arose in due time, 
but was he of the type contemplated by Rousseau? The answer 
was supplied by a woman in the crowd which listened after the 
18th Brumaire to the proclamation of Napoleon’s sham consti- 
tution. M. Vandal relates in his Avénement de Bonaparte that 
on that occasion the following conversation took place: ‘ Une 
femme dit & sa voisine: ‘‘ Moi, je n’ai rien entendu.’’ ‘‘ Moi, 
je n’ai pas perdu un mot.” ‘‘Eh bien, qu’y a-t-il dans la 
constitution?’’ ‘‘Il y a Bonaparte.’’’ Now Bonaparte was 
very far from possessing all the qualities of Rousseau’s ideal 
Lawgiver. 

Even, however, when the almost impossible task had been 
accomplished of finding the ideal Lawgiver, and the principles on 
which he was to legislate had been settled, Rousseau’s philosophic 
difficulties in reconciling facts with theory were by no means at an 
end. They were difficulties which must always lie in the path 
of the rigid logician who endeavours to give a fixed and absolute 
character to anything so fluid and variegated as the regulation of 
human society. In the end he despaired of finding any form of 
government which would satisfy him. In his rejection of com- 
promise and in his pedantic scorn for anomalies his mind con- 
stantly oscillated between two extremes. In 1767—that is to say 
when he was fifty-five years old and five years after the publication 
of the Contrat Social—he wrote to Mirabeau that any attempt to 
form a government which put the Law above the individual was 
as hopeless as endeavouring to square the circle, that, such being 
the case, it would be advisable to ‘fly to the opposite extreme, to 
set the individual as high as possible above the Law, and establish 
arbitrary despotism—the most arbitrary that can be devised.’ 
But, he added, that he ‘should wish the despot to be God.’ In 
these words Rousseau admitted the shipwreck of his own philo- 
sophic system. In the meanwhile, although he did not ostensibly 
advocate any compromise between the two rival theories to which 
he had successively given his support, he did what practically 
amounted to the same thing. He sought earnestly for some 
specious arguments of a nature calculated to tone down the incon- 
sistencies of his previous irreconcileable utterances. One of the 
chief stumbling-blocks in his path consisted in the fact that the 
full application of the individualist theory involved the consequence 
that every member of the community should give his consent to 
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legislation, whereas the communistic theory connoted that the will 
of the individual should be wholly merged into that of the com- 
munity of which he was a member. What, therefore, was to be 
done if, as was sure to happen, the various members of the com- 
munity were not all of one mind? Were the recalcitrants to be 
coerced? In that case they would lose their individual freedom. 
Was no coercion to be exercised? In that case the absorption of 
the individual into the community would obviously be imperfect. 
These questions were especially embarrassing to Rousseau because 
he had vigorously condemned the English system, favoured by 
Montesquieu, of government by representatives. In an oft-quoted 
passage of the Contrat Social he pointed out that the English 
people laboured under a great delusion in thinking that they 
governed themselves. They were only free, he maintained, at 
the moment when they exercised their right of electing members 
of Parliament. Immediately after the election they lapsed into a 
state of slavery. The English system was, therefore, ‘ radica!ly 
odious and illegitimate. It Was an “‘absurd’’ relic of the feudal 
system and, like the rest of that system, ‘‘ degrading to humanity.”’ 
It involved a surrender of the popular sovereignty, which no plea 
of convenience could justify.’ Here, again, it requires no very 
profound study of philosophy to arrive at the conclusion that the 
only practical way to solve the problem was that, in some form or 
another, the minority had to yield to the majority, both because 
the latter would presumably always be more powerful than the 
former, and also because the adoption of this process constituted 
the only means of obviating constant internal strife. This, in fact, 
stated in language which is comprehensible to all, was the con- 
clusion at which Rousseau himself eventually arrived, but he 
thought it necessary to cloak his change of front with a number 
of plausible, rather involved, and wholly unnecessary arguments 
explaining the nature of the ‘corporate self,’ and indicating the 
difference between the ‘ general will’ (Volonté générale) and the 
* Will of all’ (Volonté de tous). 

Again, as Rousseau’s thoughts developed, he was led to con- 
sider the question, which has been under discussion at least since 
the time of Herodotus, which of the three forms of government 
—Monarchy, Aristocracy, or Democracy—was to be preferred. 
Monarchy he absolutely discarded. ‘Even the best king wishes 
to have the power of doing harm, if the whim seizes him, without 
ceasing to be master. His personal interest is always to see the 
people weak and miserable ; in short, utterly powerless to resist 
him.’ Democracy, in the sense in which Rousseau used the 
term—that is to say, the direct government by the whole com- 
munity—was sound in theory but impossible in practice. ‘If 
there were a nation of gods, its form of government would be 
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democratic. So perfect a government is not adapted for men.’ 
Rousseau, so far as I am aware, does not allude to the fact that 
this form of government was actually tried at Athens by men 
whose conduct of affairs proved to be far from godlike. There 
remained, therefore, only Aristocracy—not, of course, the aristo- 
cracy of birth but ‘ natural’ aristocracy based on the claims of 
merit and of talent. Professor Vaughan very truly remarks that 
Rousseau’s conception of Aristocracy ‘means what we should 
commonly call Democracy.’ He never, however, indicated any 
means better than those rather clumsy methods which we now 
possess for recognising and selecting nature’s true aristocrats. 

As Rousseau was tossed hither and thither on the waters of 
philosophic doubts and precisian qualms, each successive wave 
wafted him further and further from first principles and led him 
to approach the government of mankind and the regulation of 
society more and more from the standpoint of the practical poli- 
tician. He fell under the influence of Montesquieu. Whatever 
may have been the virtues of the ‘ noble savage’ in his primitive 
state, it became abundantly clear to Rousseau that the race of men 
with whom he lived were ‘ limited and stupid animals.’ He con- 
ceded the point that his principles were not capable of universal 
application. ‘ Liberty,’ he said, ‘ is not a fruit which grows in all 
climates. It is, therefore, not within the reach of all nations.’ 
He admitted that account must be taken of limitations based on 
racial character, historical tradition, and outward conditions of 
time and place. He no longer looked so much to the abstract 
principles on which the title to govern rested as to the results 
of each special form of government. He wrote essays on the 
affairs of Corsica, Geneva, and Poland, in which the principles 
enunciated in the Contrat Social were cast to the winds. He 
admitted that the fundamental principle of the Contract was 
merely ‘a pattern laid up in the heavens.’ 

The abstract individualism of the second Discourse [Professor Vaughan 
says in speaking of this mental phase through which Rousseau passed], 
the abstract collectivism of the Contrat Social, are alike forgotten. We 
are in a world of connected conditions, of interwoven relations, in which 
neither of them could find place. The long journey is at last ended. 


And Rousseau now stands at the opposite point of the compass from that 
at which he started. 


It not infrequently happens in the case of leaders of opinion 
who, partly by reason of their own talents and partly from the 
circumstances of the time, exercise a commanding influence on 
contemporary thought, that their views are distorted in the sense 
that some portions of them, often embodied in chance obiter dicta, 
are readily assimilated and remain fixed in the minds of the public, 


whilst other portions, which may be of greater importance, receive 
3uU2 
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no more attention than was bestowed by the Homeric Zeus on 
such prayers of his suppliants as he was wont to disperse into 
empty air. The current politics of the present and the immediate 
past furnish numerous instances in point. Freeman’s ‘Perish 
India,’ Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘Peace with Honour,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘ Classes’ and ‘ Masses ’ utterances, and the present Prime 
Minister’s advice to ‘ Wait and see,’ have, when torn from their 
contexts, at times done yeoman’s service in directions never 
contemplated by the authors of these phrases. This is what 
happened to Rousseau. Posterity, and more especially the Revo- 
lutionary posterity which furnished him with his most devoted 
acolytes, seized on portions of his confused philosophic system, 
and neglected both the qualifications adopted before it assumed 
its final form, and the explanations which were given in the 
attempt to conciliate its very numerous self-contradictory tenets. 
Although the Contrat Social was based on first principles which 
had a distinctly communistic tinge when contrasted with the ex- 
treme individualism of Rousseau’s callow philosophic days, he was 
nevertheless no Communist in the signification in which that term 
is generally used. He recognised the sanctity of private property. 
He did, indeed, hold that the State had ‘ every right to appropriate 
the possessions of all,’ because, amongst other reasons, ‘ it did so 
at Sparta in the time of Lycurgus.’ But the confiscation must be 
universal. It must not be directed against the rights of individuals 
or classes. Solon erred when he abolished private debts. He then 
indulged in ‘ class legislation.’ Thus, Rousseau condemned robbery 
by the State with commendable rectitude and severity. Unfor- 
tunately one of his earlier utterances was diametrically at variance 
with his more mature thoughts. No passage in his works has been 
more frequently quoted than that in which he said ‘ The first man 
who enclosed a plot of ground and bethought himself of saying 
This is mine, and found others foolish enough to believe him, was 
the true founder of civil society.’ Communists have eagerly seized 
on this sentence in order to claim Rousseau as one of their own 
and, if it stood alone, they would be justified in doing so. But it 
does not stand alone. Its significance is, in fact, wholly obliterated 
by later utterances. It has never in any age been easy to interpret 
correctly isolated oracular statements whether they issued from 
Delphi or Geneva. 

But if Rousseau was no Communist, he was certainly an 
ardent Collectivist. Individualism, Professor Vaughan says, 
formed to him ‘the porch of a collectivism as absolute as the 
mind of man has ever conceived.’ It was in this, probably more 
than in any other direction, that Rousseau’s influence has been 
permanent and far-reaching. He admitted the right to acquire 
private property, but he strongly objected to any individual 
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having too much of it. He held that ‘no citizen should be rich 
enough to buy another, and none poor enough to be forced to 
sell himself.’ He wished all surplus wealth to be diverted to 
the coffers of the State and to be used in the general interests 
of the community. In his Projet du Constitution pour la Corse 
he said : . 


Far from desiring the State to be poor, I should wish, on the contrary, 
to see all property in its hands, and no individual admitted to any share 
of the common stock, save in proportion to his services. . . . My desire is 
not absolutely to destroy private property—for that is impossible—but to 
keep it within the narrowest bounds; to give it a standard, a rule, a curb 
to restrain it, direct it, subdue it, and keep it always subordinate to the 
public good. In a word, I desire that the property of the State should 
be as large, as strong, and that of the individual as small, as weak, as 


possible. 


Rousseau visited England. He was, of course, warmly 
welcomed by Hume and, equally of course, quarrelled with him 
violently before their friendship had lasted for long. His views 
were scouted by Burke. He received a pension from George the 
Third—of all strange potentates to honour the representative of 
extreme anti-conservatism—which, however, he only drew for 
a very short time. During his lifetime the seed which he sowed 
took no firm root on this side of the Channel. The ground was 
not ready for its reception, and, at a later time, the mere fact 
that it produced a luxuriant crop in Revolutionary France was 
in itself sufficient to ensure its decisive rejection in conservative 
England. But the English harvest, though tardy, has none the 
less been in the end abundant. To this day the resolutions passed 
at English Labour Conferences are based on the principles 
of extreme State Socialism, of which Rousseau was one of the 
earliest, as he was also certainly one of the most influential 
apostles. Some of those principles have already been incor- 
porated into the law of the land, and others are loudly knocking 
at the door of Parliament and pressing for incorporation. It is 
a singular coincidence—but, of course, nothing more than a 
coincidence—that, in matters of social and internal reform, 
English political thought and action since the middle of the 
last century have followed somewhat closely the track of Rous- 
seau’s own philosophic development. Rousseau first seized on 
a principle which, when applied with moderation, is unques- 
tionably one of the greatest value—the principle of individualism. 
He placed it on a pedestal and endeavoured to enforce its appli- 
cation in an extravagant manner. The English individualists 
of the mid-Victorian period did much the same. They carried 
the Laissez faire principle to excess. The result, as almost 
invariably happens in politics, was a reaction. During recent 
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years State Socialism has advanced with rapid strides. Rous- 
seau’s mental process was similar. He bounded from the 
extreme of individualism to the extreme of State Socialism. 
Will our modern State Socialists again follow in Rousseau’s 
tracks and, neglectful of the golden rule of Ne quid nimis, push 
@ principle which ought to be applied with statesmanlike modera- 
tion, to unwise extremes? There is apparently some risk that 
they will do so. 

In another respect Rousseau’s teaching has borne very 
remarkable and also very unexpected fruit. In the second phase 
of his philosophic development, when he had cast individualism 
to the winds, he asserted the absolute sovereignty of the State 
in its most crude and uncompromising form. The individual 
was to be ‘annihilated.’ He was to make a ‘total surrender’ 
of his will to the community as a whole. The principle was to 
a limited extent adopted by the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion, but it was surely the irony of political destiny that its full 
application was reserved for the absolutist government of 
Prussia whose policy and proceedings, though strictly in con- 
fermity with Rousseau’s teaching, are wholly at variance with 
all the aims and aspirations of his philosophy. A philosopher 
who recklessly scatters broadcast new and subversive doctrines, 
without sufficient heed of the manner in which they may be 
applied, is, however, very apt to find that, although he may sow 
a crop of wheat, he may not improbably garner a harvest of 
tares. It would be difficult to imagine two leaders of thought 
whose aims were more absolutely opposed to each other than 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Treitschke. Yet their philosophical 
starting-point was the same. Both urged the extreme applica- 
tion of the principle of the absolute sovereignty of the State. 
Both demanded the complete surrender of the will of the indi- 
vidual. It was in the application of the principle that they 
differed. 

It is easy to point to the glaring inconsistencies of which 
Rousseau was guilty. They have been indicated with an 
unsparing, but none the less friendly, hand by Professor 
Vaughan. It is also easy to show, by the light of the knowledge 
and experience which we now possess, that Rousseau’s philo- 
sophy, when it was sound, was often what we should now 
consider commonplace, and that, when it was unsound, its falla- 
cies were such as to excite astonishment that any rational human 
beings could ever for one moment have accepted it. But here, 
as has been already mentioned, the change of circumstances has 
to be remembered. To the society in which Rousseau lived, the 
teaching which to us seems vapid and faulty appeared as a 
revelation full of promise and bright with the hopes of an attrac- 
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tive future. Whatever be its defects, the fact remains that, 
in writing the Contrat Social, Rousseau gave to the world a work 
which has exercised an influence on human thought and action 
only second to that of the Bible or the Koran. There must surely 
be some merit in a work of this sort beyond mere style. The 
man who could to such an extent influence his fellow-creatures 
must surely have touched some springs of human thought beyond 
those which would, at first sight, appear capable of being derived 
from a very questionable and self-contradictory philosophy. 
What, therefore, was the secret of his power? Professor Vaughan 
answers this question in the following words : 


There are two things which can never be forgotten. Rousseau gave 
men faith in their power to redress the wrongs of ages. And he held 
forth an ideal of civic life which has changed the face of Europe, Thanks 
to the Contrat Social, the leaden rule of bureaucracy, hard though it be 
to break, is weakened and discredited. The ideal of a free people, united 
in one ‘corporate self’ and working out one ‘general will,’ is coming, 
slowly but none the less surely, to take its place. That is the debt which 
the world owes to Rousseau. That is the glory which nothing can take 
from him. 


This verdict can only be accepted with certain reserves. 
Rousseau advocated religious persecution and commended the 
Oriental practice of secluding women. But if these offences 
against the rudimentary principles on which modern civilisation 
is based be condoned, the eulogy pronounced by Professor Vaughan 
is not undeserved. Rousseau made the world think. He intro- 
duced new ideas, which were often wrong, but almost always 
fruitful. The general tendency of his philosophy was to dis- 
parage materialism, to condemn all forms of oppression, to in- 
culcate the supremacy of the law, to enlarge human sympathies 
and to elevate and widen human thought. In consideration of 
these services much may be forgiven to him. 

Professor Vaughan’s forecast of the ultimate effect which 
will be produced by Rousseau’s teaching may possibly turn out 
to be correct, but on this point it would be at present premature 
to pronounce any final or confident judgment. In the mean- 
while, it may be observed that ordinary mortals are disposed to 
think that complete sanity is one of the greatest blessings that 
Providence or Nature can confer on the individual man, and that 
the more this inestimable quality can be communicated to com- 
munities of men the better for the human race. Such as these 
cannot refrain from doubting whether men like Nietzsche and 
Rousseau, who began life with marked eccentricity and ended in 
acknowledged madness, were ever in reality completely sane. 
However this may be, they have to admit that when the madness 
is, as in the case of Rousseau, accompanied by unquestionable 
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genius, it is able for good or evil to infect the rest of the world 
and to exercise a predominant influence on the thoughts and 
actions of all. None the less, experience has proved that it is 
unwise, whether in the domain of public or private life, to trust 
too implicitly to the guidance of even the most brilliant and 
talented of inspired maniacs. 


CROMER. 








1916 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY— 
AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 


THE welfare of the children of the nation, the hope of its future, 
the greatest asset of the race, must be an ever-present source of 
interest, of solicitude, and of anxiety. No endeavour can be too 
strenuous, no sacrifice too great, that aims at supplying the State 
with the raw material of healthy and satisfactory citizens. 

This problem confronts all bodies politic, but the British 
Empire finds in it one of its most urgent difficulties. If the vast 
expanse of the Empire be compared with the sparseness of its 
white population the gravity of the question is at once apparent. 
The difficulty is to make those who know only England realise 
the needs of the Empire. Men and women whose experience is 
limited to our teeming cities and prosperous countryside find it 
hard to realise the emptiness of our great Dominions. Canada, 
with its huge area, its fertile soil, and undeveloped potentialities, 
has a population which scarcely exceeds that of London, while 
Australia, with its mineral wealth and great capacity for cattle- 
breeding, has a population less than that of the Metropolis. 

How can these great Dominions develop normally and ade- 
quately in such circumstances, and how can we hope to keep them 
British in race, in sentiment, and in language, unless we people 
them with children born of British stock? How can they hope 
to escape the difficulties that exist in America due to her large 
alien population? And how can they successfully defend them- 
selves from foreign foes who are naturally eager to secure for 
themselves ‘a place in the sun’—a share of so goodly an 
inheritance? 

Gradually such questions as these have forced themselves on 
statesmen, economists, and philanthropists, and for the last 
twenty years and more much attention has been paid to the 
kindred subjects of the falling birth-rate and infantile mortality. 
Efforts have been made to interest and to inform the public, and 
many men and women who failed to understand the imperial 
importance of an increased population have been led by pity and 
by philanthropy to promote various schemes intended to ‘save 
the babies.’ The volume and the intensity of public opinion 
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on these matters has, however, not been strong enough 
adequately to support the action of Government, which in our 
democratic nation cannot usefully legislate in advance of public 
opinion. Nevertheless something has been achieved, and since 
the commencement of the present century the curve of infantile 
mortality has fallen steadily—but not sufficiently, and something 
greater was néeded to arouse public interest thoroughly. 

The devastating war which fell on an uninstructed and unpre- 
pared people some twenty months ago has acted as a stern 
instructor to our ignorance and as an avenging angel to our slack- 
ness. There is scarcely a household that does not mourn its dead, 
and there are few thoughtful people who do not recognise that 
our most urgent need at the present moment is for soldiers and 
labourers, and that our greatest need in the near future will be 
for husbands and fathers. The growing perception of national 
difficulty, together with the ever-increasing depth of -personal 
bereavement, has opened our hearts to feel; and our minds to 
understand, the greatness of our danger and the urgency of the 
need to defend our race. Now, if ever, the nation must be alive 
to the consequences of its shortcomings and to its duties. Now, 
if ever, the public will welcome plain speaking and will bear with 
@ faithful presentment of painful facts. 

During these twenty months we have lost in the War more 
than 100,000 killed, and probably five times that number wounded 
and sick, many of whom will not be again efficient for either 
military or civil employment. These losses are of young men in 
the most useful period of life. They are men upon whose educa- 
tion and training money and time have been spent. They are 
men who ought to be the fathers of the next generation and the 
efficient workers of the present. The death or the invaliding of 
these men does not only mean that so many soldiers and sailors 
are lost to the present necessity of the nation but also that so 
many potential families are cut off, and therefore so many 
miners, agriculturists, mechanics, fishermen, doctors, scientists, 
and landed gentry are lost to the country. We have lost the men 
we could least afford to lose, those whose nurture and training 
represented a national investment on which no return can now be 
had. Worse than this, the men whose loss we mourn were the 
very flower of the race. Under our voluntary system of enlist- 
ment it is inevitable that the bravest, the most adventurous, and 
the men with the maximum of insight should offer themselves 
first. It was those who best understood the gravity of the crisis, 
and whose courage was equal to their understanding, who most 
eagerly answered Lord Kitchener’s call and gave themselves, the 
' seedtime of their youth, and the prospective harvest of manhood, 
to the urgent need of their country. 
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It is the sacrifice of the nation’s manhood that has continued 
ever since the later months of 1914. Such is our loss. 

How can the nation best express her appreciation and her 
gratitude? ‘Tears and lamentations are of no avail, they will not 
bring back our dead, nor will they restore the maimed and the 
invalided to efficiency. The one and only return the nation can 
make is to value, to protect, and to save the children that are 
left to her. 

Great and terrible as our losses have been in the War, they 
are practically equalled in the yearly loss of infant life. The 
rate of infantile mortality has been declining since the beginning 
of the present century, but it still amounts to some 100,000 
infants every year—of the 800,000 babies born 100,000 do not 
live to see their first birthday—that is, one in eight perishes. 
Nor does this statement exhaust the tale of our loss, for although 
accurate figures of intra-uterine death are not available we know 
that more than 100,000 children conceived perish every year 
during the nine months before birth. This means not decima- 
tion—the loss of one in ten—but the loss of more than two in 
ten of our possible children, 200,000 out of 900,000. Might not 
the bereaved nation take to herself the words of the Hebrew 
Prophet : ‘Is it nothing to you, all ye who pass by? Behold and 
see; is there any sorrow like unto my sorrow?’ 

If the War, with its losses, sorrows, and sacrifices, should 
avail to open our eyes to the evil of our ways—if it should force 
us to a careful search for the causes and for the remedies of our 
excessive infantile mortality—these losses, sorrows, and sacrifices 
will not have been in vain. ° 

In the March number of this Review there were articles by 
Dr. Brend on ‘ Infant Mortality’ and by Miss Maud on ‘ The 
Children’s Food.’ Dr. Brend’s article covers the ground and 
many causes of infant mortality are carefully weighed ; but on the 
whole he inclines to the belief that the worst enemies of child- 
life are to be found in dust and dirt. Dr. Brend says ‘Soon it 
will be realised that abundance of fresh air is the secret of pre- 
vention as well as of cure.’ He holds that ‘respiratory diseases 
of one sort or another form the largest cause of infantile deaths’ ; 
and adds ‘ Dust and smoke in the air appear to be the one factor 
which is constantly associated with an excessive infantile mor- 
tality.’ 

Dr. Brend dismisses the effects of inherited disease with the 
remark that ‘the recorded mortality from this cause is very small, 
but here also we have no reliable figures.’ 

In her article on ‘The Children’s Food,’ Miss Constance 
Maud focusses our attention on a cause of mortality and poor 
health which is both powerful and scandalous. Her indignation 
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with the adulteration and shortage of the children’s food ought 
to lead to careful investigation, and it is to be hoped that reform 
will follow ; but I venture to think that no one cause is responsible 
for our excessive infantile mortality, and certainly most of the 
alleged causes do not affect the infant in utero, and affect but 
little the child within the first few days of independent life—the 
time when the percentage of deaths is heaviest. To explain these 
facts further research is needed, and the following pages are an 
imperfect and humble attempt to contribute to national know- 
ledge and to awaken national conscience. 

The causes of an excessive rate of infantile mortality are many 
and their interaction is complex. They may be roughly divided 
into two groups of causes: (1) those chiefly attributable to indi- 
vidual shortcomings; (2) those chiefly due to governmental and 
municipal derelictions. 

Among the causes attributable to individual shortcomings may 
be mentioned the ignorance, intemperance, disease, and conse- 
quent poverty and sterility of married couples; and among the 
causes due to corporate derelictions may be classed deficient or 
impure supply of water and of milk, imperfect scavenging of 
towns and villages, defective housing, improper methods of dis- 
posing of refuse, failure to deal adequately with flies and other 
insect pests, and want of method and promptness in grappling 
with infectious and contagious diseases. 

To take the last cause first, it must be gratefully admitted that 
the early recognition, prompt segregation, and adequate treat- 
ment of some forms of infectious diseases have long been suc- 
cessfully sought by our Local Government Board and by the 
armies of able and conscientious local officers. Thanks to them 
and their energy, together with the great advance of medical 
science, scarlet fever and diphtheria have been shorn of their 
terrors and small-pox has been well-nigh exterminated. On the 
other hand measles and whooping-cough are unchecked, and 
certain diseases known to sanitarians as ‘the group of five’’ 
levy the heaviest tax on infant life. 

The efforts of the sanitary authorities to control epidemic 
disease, to secure an adequate supply of pure water, and to 
enforce efficiency in dealing with sewage resulted in a satis- 
factory decline in general mortality, but produced a much 
smaller effect on the excessive amount of infantile mortality and 
threatened the nation with a survival of the aged unaccompanied 
by any comparable survival of the children. 

In considering the advance made during the last fifteen years 
we must remember that by ‘infancy’ is meant the first twelve 


- 1 Prematurity and congenital defects, injury at birth, want of breast-milk, 
atrophy, debility and marasmus.” 
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months of extra-uterine life, that ‘childhood ’ corresponds with 
the years between the first and fifth birthdays, that is with the 
period between the end of infancy and the commencement of 
school age, and that ‘ school age’ extends in Elementary Schools 
up to the completion of the thirteenth year, the bulk of the 
children of the nation leaving school and beginning to be workers 
at the age of fourteen. 

Infants profited relatively little by the efforts of sanitarians 
up to 1900. Although they were helped to some extent by the 
measures that benefited the adult population, the conditions which 
affected babies most nearly were scarcely touched. 

Attention to adequacy and purity of the supply of milk is of 
great importance to infant welfare. The proper nourishment of 
infants is their mothers’ milk, and until the child’s digestive 
juices become identical with those of the calf this cannot be 
altered. Still, even when mothers have been trained to recognise 
the importance of suckling their children, there will always 
remain some infants partly or entirely dependent on artificial 
feeding, and the army of children from one to five years of age 
whose staple nourishment is, and ought to be, cow’s milk. 

The public as a whole is absolutely ignorant of the adventures 
of the milk they use as a substitute for the natural product. 

Many dairy-farmers take much pains and incur great expense 
in conscientious efforts to send a pure and wholesome milk to 
market. Others from ignorance, indifference, and want of means 
fail to secure this desideratum. The provision of wholesome milk 
demands healthy cows, clean and healthy milkers, clean, airy, and 
dust-free milking sheds, scrupulous cleansing of the cow’s udder 
and teats, clean and suitable utensils, and immediate chilling of 
the milk to check the multiplication in it of micro-organisms. 

During the conveyance of the milk from the farm to its town 
of destination the milk-cans should be kept cool, they should be 
adequately covered, and locked or sealed, to prevent access of 
flies, dust, and surreptitious ‘ dippers.’ On arrival at the station 
the milk-cans should be immediately despatched to the depots and 
thence distributed with as little loss of time as possible and with 
suitable protection from dust and flies. 

On arrival at the retail shop the milk should be kept on ice and 
well covered. It should be distributed to the consumers in sealed 
bottles or cans and each consumer should take intelligent care 
of the precious but highly putrescible fluid. To store milk in an 
open jug in a dirty cupboard in company with cheese, fish, fruit, 
and other readily decomposable articles of food is to invite 
disaster. 

The barest outline of ‘The Adventures of a- Milk-can’ must 
cause readers to wonder that milk in towns can ever be fit for 
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human food, and at the same time it ought to inspire gratitude 
that its cost—high and all but prohibitive as it is—is not much 
higher. 

Many efforts have been made to secure greater care and 
efficiency in dealing with milk, but it is very difficult to procure 
legislation which shall ensure a fair amount of wholesomeness in 
milk without ruining the dairy-farmer or so raising the price of 
milk as to make it too dear for the children of the poor. 

Unfortunately milk affords a rich soil for the growth of micro- 
organisms. They multiply in it with extraordinary quickness, 
and no milk reaches the infant as it left the cow. This inevitable 
deterioration is enhanced by quite preventible carelessness during 
its transit from dairy to nursery, and the evil effects on the 
consumer are emphasised by the ignorance that permits the use 
of feeding-bottles which are difficult to clean, furnished with 
tubes and teats which are impossible to clean. 

The old-established boat-shaped bottle did fairly well—a very 
similar new-fashioned bottle without tube and open at both ends 
is better. Bottles which cannot be cleaned and which are fur- 
nished with indiarubber tubes are death-traps—contrivances for 
mixing with the child’s food the bacteria of putrefaction, which 
inevitably set up fermentative changes in its stomach and bowels, 
leading to vomiting, diarrhoea, ‘ infantile cholera,’ and death. 

Carelessness in dealing with milk at the farm, on the railway, 
and by the consumer, together with the common use of practically 
uncleansable bottles, explains to a large extent the sharp rise in 
infantile mortality in hot weather. It is not chiefly due to increase 
of warmth but is due in a much greater degree to deterioration in 
the milk already polluted by the dung rubbed off the udder and 
flanks of the cow in the process of milking by the dirty hand 
of the milker ; to infection conveyed by flies and dust ; and to the 
insanitary condition of dustbins, ash-pits, and cesspools. 

The evil influence of flies on human health may have been 
suspected by the Ancients, for ‘ Baalzebub, the chief of the 
Devils,’ was the god of the flies, but it was reserved for the days 
of the microscope and for the scientific acumen of Manson, Ross, 
and Lavaran to show us the active and noxious part taken by 
insects in the distribution of infection. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the house-fly, the germs of disease appear to be merely 
conveyed by feet, legs, and proboscis; but in other cases the 
living micro-organism which causes diseases needs to accom- 
plish a phase of its development within the body of some special 
insect. Thus the germ of malaria is developed and also distri- 
buted by one species of mosquito (anopheles), and yellow fever 
by another (stegomeyia). Typhus fever is conveyed by lice, and 
plague is disseminated by fleas. 
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In all countries children are the easiest victims and the 
greatest carriers of these infections. Among the precautions 
against infections in tropical countries are included the avoidance 
of proximity to native villages and of occupying huts where 
native families have lived. To the knowledge of the fact even 
without the appreciation of its explanation was due the closing 
of our schools during epidemics long before science had revealed to 
us ‘the reason why.’ 

The custom of the natives of India to boil not only water but 
milk, their manufacture of butter from scalded milk, and their 
avoidance of uncooked vegetables, show a true instinct leading 
them to avoid one large class of opportunities of infection. It is 
probable that those who live in countries where serious infections 
are endemic have been taught by their greater danger to seek 
protection, but it is certain that we, as a race, are less careful to 
avoid the contamination of our food and drink, and that much 
sickness and death among us, and especially among our infant 
and child population, is due to our ignorance of the danger and 
to our fatal carelessness in not seeking protection. 

A large percentage of sickness and death, especially among the 
young, is due to so-called indigestion and diarrhea. Every 
mother knows the frequent incidence and fatal tendency of these 
diseases, but few of them suspect that infantile dyspepsia and 
enteritis are generally due to contamination of water, milk, and 
other foods with poison from ash-pits, dustbins, water and earth 
closets. Even where the people have some undefined horror of 
‘bad drains’ they fail to recognise the conveyance of the infec- 
tion by the house-fly, a domestic creature known and trusted 
from childhood, but who is really ‘ an alien enemy’ dealing mis- 
chief and death to his ignorant and unsuspicious hosts. 

Flies and other pests breed in refuse of all kinds, in the city 
dustbin and in the country midden ; in the cracks and corners of 
badly built and badly cleansed houses; in the vegetable refuse 
that we neglect to burn, and in the numerous scraps of food that 
we wastefully leave on our plates. In hot summers, such as 1911, 
putrefaction of all dead material is quicker than it is in cooler 
seasons, and the changes that occur are caused by vital as well 
as by chemical agency. Flies of all sorts breed more abundantly 
and have also greater opportunity of carrying infection. 

At the same time the micro-organisms contained in milk 
immediately after it is drawn from the cow multiply at an 
abnormal rate, and much of it is ‘ sour,’ or at any rate ‘on the 
turn,’ before it reaches the infant consumer. What wonder 
then that diarrhoea and infantile cholera should claim a largely 
enhanced number of victims! 

Much of this avoidable increase of infant mortality appears 
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to be due to the want of knowledge and to the short-sighted 
parsimony of some municipal and other authorities. In many 
instances Medical Officers of Health and the more instructed 
members of the Councils press their views upon the less progres- 
sive members only to be met by arguments based on a mistaken 
economy or by a blank ‘non possumus.’ At the same time it is 
to be remembered that the Local Council is after all the repre- 
sentative of the people, and that it more or less accurately ‘ repre- 
sents’ the people who elected it—that it is the prejudice, the 
ignorance, and the short sight of the population which find 
expression in the indifference, the procrastination, and culpable 
neglect which lead to unscavenged streets, neglected dustbins, 
impure water, and ‘bad drains.’ Remembering this fact, we 
begin to realise that after all popular ignorance is the chief source 
of popular misfortunes. We begin to understand that there is 
but a small difference between the attitude of our own people and 
of the people of Eastern lands. Certain municipalities in India 
refused to enforce the transfer of plague-stricken patients to 
hospital, they refused to segregate contacts, and they refused to 
inoculate the healthy. We cried aloud on their ignorance and 
their prejudice. We felt, and rightly we felt, that they were 
hampering the Government in its laudable efforts to stop, or to 
limit, the ravages of the plague; but how do our own people 
stand with reference to the expenditure, the reforms, and the 
inspections that are refused by them through their representa- 
tives? The money needed to ensure a supply of pure water, to 
pave and to scavenge the streets, to replace middens, privies and 
pails by adequate and sanitary arrangements is refused. Even 
when a grant in aid is offered by the Local Government Board 
the people through their elected representatives refuse to pay 
their share of the necessary expenditure, and indeed they prefer 
to leave matters as they are and class all efforts at improvement 
as ‘new fangled notions’ subversive of the good old ways and 
‘an unwarranted interference with the liberty of the subject.’ 
We need an army of well-trained and tactful women. They 
are wanted for systematic house-to-house visiting to help women 
sympathetically in their efforts to save time, expense, and health. 
They are also wanted for all the various agencies which are being 
developed for the welfare of mothers and children. The diffi- 
culties in carrying on such work are very great. Unless the 
worker knows her subject and can impart her knowledge to others 
she is useless and, more than this, the best equipped and most 
able woman is useless unless she is gifted with common sense, the 
saving salt of humour, and a divinely inspired love. No one likes 
to be considered ignorant, careless, and mean, and the mother who 
-has to be taught that the sickness and death of her children are 
due to her shortcomings needs very careful and sympathetic 
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handling. Who is sufficient for these things? Here is a field of 
work that needs the labour of the most nobly endowed and 
scientifically trained women, the women who wonder what they 
will do when peace shall bring ‘ war work’ to an end. 

From the reports of Dr. Arthur Newsholme, Medical Officer to 
the Local Government Board, we learn that the use of pails 
and of privies is not entirely but still is mainly responsible 
for the high rate of infant mortality due to diarrhoeal diseases. 
He points ou#that certain houses in a street may have adequate 
sanitary accommodation, but that, if other neighbouring houses 
are only provided with pails or privies, the effluvia and the flies 
bred in these insanitary conditions will affect the children and 
other inmates of the better provided houses. Dr. Newsholme’s 
opinion is that, although the experience of certain towns cannot 
be regarded as demonstrating that cleanly methods of removal of 
excrement will result in the reduction of diarrhcea, it suggests 
this inference, and that the influence of Health Visitors produces 
the maximum effect where the municipality has given the inhabi- 
tants possibilities of decent and clean life. 

Dr. Newsholme also points out the necessity for each family 
in workmen’s flats and model dwellings having its own water- 
closet. When two or more families share a closet there is little 
hope of its being maintained’in a sanitary condition. The divided 
responsibility and the disheartening effects of the carelessness, or 
worse, of one neglectful housewife lead naturally to neglect 
by all concerned and so to the establishment of a centre of 
infection. 

Akin to this part of the question is the larger one of the 
influence of improper housing accommodation and of over-crowd- 
ing. In this connexion may be studied a paper by Dr. Chalmers 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1913, vol. 
vi., entitled ‘The House as a Contributory Factor in the Death- 
rate.” He points out that ‘the children of families in which 
there is a high infantile mortality are not only less well nourished 
but have also a greater expectation of mortality up to the fifth 
birthday.” He found that the mortality of infants varied 
inversely with the number of rooms occupied up to four. Thus 
in a 


l-apartment house the infantile mortality . - =210 per mille 
2-apartment house the infantile mortality F . =164 mS 
3-apartment house the infantile mortality . =129 ra 


4- and more apartment house the infantile mortality =—103 pe 


The explanation is obvious—the family living in a one-apart- 
ment home is certainly very poor and probably very ignorant; 
in many instances the extreme poverty is due to intemperance 
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and incapacity for work. In all cases there is over-crowding, an 
absence of proper storage of food, an impossibility of maintain- 
ing cleanliness and comfort. In some cases the family inhabiting 
the one room consists not only of father, mother, and an infant, 
but also of more or less grown-up children, and even the presence 
of a lodger has been found. It is perhaps impossible for people 
who have always lived in comfortable circumstances to realise 
what the conditions of life must be for a family who live, propa- 
gate, and die in one room, for whom day and ight bring no 
change of air and scene, and for whom no proper cleansing of 
person, clothes, and house is possible. None but the very poor 
and the few who are their friends can visualise such a scene or 
realise one half of what it means. Can we wonder that infant 
mortality in such circumstances is always high, and that in times 
of epidemic disease, or during a hot summer, it must, of necessity, 
become excessive ? 

From such a state of things, more miserable than life in a 
savage’s hut, the decent, the well-born, the clean and the fastidi- 
ous are likely to turn away with incredulous disgust. Yet 
statistics bear silent witness to the fact, and Health Visitors and 
City Missionaries break their hearts over the hopeless misery and 
the well-nigh inevitable degradation. 

Bad accommodation and overcrowding is not confined to our 
towns and cities. The thatched cottages, gay with climbing 
roses in summer and picturesque with Virginia creeper in 
autumn, are too often as miserable and insanitary as the tene- 
ment dwellings in the slums of urban districts—one living room 
below, with wash-house behind, and with one, or possibly two, 
rooms above, afford inadequate accommodation and entail a total 
absence of the conveniences and amenities of life. The walls of 
these cottages are often damp owing to the non-provision 
of a damp-proof course and the roof is frequently found to be 
leaky. The windows are small, quite insufficient for the adequate 
admission of light and air. Insufficient as is the size of the 
windows their utility as ventilators is diminished by the fact that 
only one half is made to open. 

Should the want of fresh air be noticed by the inmates the 
door is set open and the evils of draught take the place of the 
evils of stuffiness. Under such conditions physical well-being is 
badly handicapped and the children suffer much from catarrhs 
and bronchitis. As the boys and girls of the family attain 
puberty the moral dangers of over-crowding reveal themselves, 
and all too frequently the girls become mothers by the men who 
ought to be their best protectors. 

’ Turning to the more individual causes of infant mortality we 
have to consider the industrial occupation of mothers, the poverty 
of parents, their ignorance, intemperance, and disease. 
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In urban districts, especially in those that are highly 
industrialised, many mothers share in the industry of the place. 
They are to be found in mills, factories of all sorts, acting as 
caretakers of offices, as charwomen, and indeed in any remuner- 
ated employment from which they are not excluded by trades 
unionism. 

‘ The liberty of the subject includes the right of a man and 
woman to marry and to have a family without possessing any 
sufficient means to maintain themselves and their family. In 
many instances the man’s wages are inadequate to provide decent 
lodging, food, and clothes, but from this already insufficient 
sum he deducts something to provide for his own pleasures or 
necessities. The wife receives the balance of the wages and out 
of it has to make the best provision that she can for the mainte- 
nance of her husband, herself, and the children. 

In the early days of married life a young and healthy woman 
who may have enjoyed economic independence before marriage is 
naturally inclined to seek some remunerative employment to 
increase the family income and perhaps to provide herself with a - 
little margin for personal expenditure. This may be unobjection- 
able, it may even be prudent in the early days of married life, 
but if the object of marriage be attained, if matrimony is blessed 
with offspring, the industrial woman has imposed a double burden 
on herself. She was designed to be the helpmeet of man, the 
conservator of the house, the mother of children. Her industrial 
occupation is often incompatible with the perfect discharge of the 
duties of motherhood. In ordinary circumstances how can an 
industrial woman properly prepare for her expected infant? And 
how can she fulfil her primary duty of suckling the child? The 
woman is torn in two between her reasonable desire to provide 
some additional and much-needed income and her sense of what 
she ought to be and ought to do for her infant. 

A compromise probably follows—the mother resolves to con- 
tinue her wage-earning, and hopes to secure the welfare of her 
infant by leaving it in the care of a neighbour, or by availing 
herself of the very real convenience of a public nursery or créche. 
In the latter case everything is supplied to the child but the one 
thing it most needs—it has warmth, light, air, and necessary 
attention, but it is deprived of the all-essential natural food, and 
it is also deprived of the irreplaceable mother-love. When 
children multiply, and when, as is frequent among the poor, they 
follow each other in yearly succession, the discharge of the double 
réle becomes increasingly difficult, and after a time the choice 
has to be made between personal care of the children and the 
much-desired addition to income. 

Meanwhile the children suffer from the mother’s inevitable 
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failure to give the personal attention needed by house and 
children. This want of suckling and of nurture is a large factor 
in the heavy rate of infantile mortality in industrial districts. 
Another contributory factor is to be found in industrial dis- 
tricts, where girls are frequently employed in mill or workshop 
from the time they leave school, and therefore do not get the 
domestic training that most young women enjoy in country dis- 
tricts and in domestic service. The girl who remains at home to 
help her mother serves an apprenticeship to mothercraft and 
housewifery, and so also to a lesser degree does the young woman 
who enters domestic service. The factory girl or the mill hand 
marries without possessing the most elementary knowledge of 
the duties of a housewife and a mother. She can neither cook 
food, make clothes, nor clean the house, still less does she under- 
stand how to protect her own health during pregnancy, or how 
to feed and care for her infants whether in sickness or in health. 
What wonder that, if the death-rate of infants in the upper and 
middle classes may be represented at 39 below the average, the 
rate in the industrial and mining population may be represented 
at 28 above the average? 

Intemperance among both women and men is a powerful cause 
of infantile mortality. The daughters of drunkards are seldom 
able to suckle their children, who are in consequence badly handi- 
capped in the struggle for existence. The children of fathers 
who drink are frequently deprived of adequate food, warmth, and 
clothes, and they are more liable to accidents than are the children 
of sober men. 

When the mother drinks to excess, the family misery reaches 
its maximum. Her constitution is impaired, and she is less able 
to nourish her child both before and after its birth. A certain 
percentage of infants perish from overlaying, especially on Satur- 
day and Sunday nights. The parents, if addicted to drink, are 
more likely to yield to the temptation when money is abundant on 
pay day. The woman drinker is more likely to neglect her chil- 
dren and to be unable to make the most of the resources at her 
command. Many infants die of pneumonia and bronchitis due 
to exposure to wet and cold caused by the mother’s habits or from 
her waiting about at the doors of public-houses in the hope of 
inducing her husband to return home. 

Yet another factor in maintaining a high rate of infantile 
mortality is to be found in the ignorance of parents, especially 
in the ignorance of mothers. The ordinary education of young 
people does not include those subjects which would be of practical 
value to them in after-life. Schools and colleges seldom teach the 
elements of mothercraft, of household economy, and of hygiene. 
The average man is ignorant of the most simple means of remedy- 
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ing household defects. He cannot do a little carpentering job, 
nor has he any idea of small repairs to electric switches and wires. 
Most women do not know how to make a judicious selection of 
meat, fish, and bacon ; they do not know the money value nor the 
food value of what they buy, nor do they generally know how to 
cook meat and vegetables so as to get the fullest value both in 
nourishment and in pleasure. The food of the poor too often 
consists of tinned provisions, kippers, bloaters, and other articles 
quite unsuited for young children. All this is more of a misfor- 
tune than a wrongdoing on the part of women of the poorer classes. 
Domestic economy and mothercraft must be learned either by the 
practical method of apprenticeship to a well-informed and sensible 
mother or mistress, or else these subjects must be specially taught 
to adolescent girls by well-trained, experienced, and sympathetic 
women. It is folly to think that the knowledge necessary for the 
successful discharge of the duties of wife and mother comes by 
intuition ; all professions demand 4 novitiate, and the calling of a 
wife and mother is no exception to the general rule. Therefore 
we would venture to hope that, in the general readjustment of 
education that must come after the War, these all-important 
subjects may be made compulsory. The sole aim of national 
education should be to turn the raw material of boys and girls 
into efficient, well-trained, self-respecting, and God-fearing 
citizens. 

The direct influence of disease in causing infant mortality has 
been left to the end of our review because the incidence and the 
fatality of disease depend greatly on the factors already con- 
sidered. Even the incidence of epidemic disease and the case 
mortality are influenced by the strength or weakness of the indi- 
viduals exposed to infection and by the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the methods employed in limiting infection and in combating its 
effects. The social and economic condition of the people, their 
degree of ignorance or of education, the intelligence or want of 
intelligence displayed by municipal and other authorities pro- 
foundly influence the incidence and the fatality of disease. 

From Dr. Newsholme’s reports it appears that 21 per cent. 
of the deaths of infants and 33 per cent. of the deaths of children 
up to the fifth birthday are due to infectious diseases. These 
percentages are heavier than they need be. That acute infectious 
diseases are more or less amenable to control is shown by the 
great diminution both in the number of children attacked and in 
the percentage of deaths in those attacked since the beginning of 
the present century. The mortality from scarlet fever (scar- 
latina) has declined by 60 per cent. ; the cases are fewer and the 
individual attacks are as a rule of a milder type. Anyone who 
remembers the horror with which scarlet fever was regarded fifty 
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years ago, and who compares it with the comparative mildness 
of present-day cases, must see how the epidemic constitution 
has changed. In the case of scarlet fever the wonderful im- 
provement may be partly due to better methods of notification, 
segregation, care of contacts, and improved treatment of the sick, 
but it probably depends largely on the disease being of a milder 
type. So far na system of vaccination or prophylactic injection 
has been available as is the case with many other infections, and 
yet the cases are less numerous and much less severe. 

! Diphtheria was another scourge of the nineteenth century, but 
has been robbed of its terrors by the curative and prophylactic 
practice of injections of antitoxin. The case mortality has fallen 
from 33 per cent. to 10 per cent., and as a fact it would fall to 
nought if all patients could receive the injection on the first day 
of the disease. Diphtheria may be conveyed directly from the sick 
to the healthy through the medium of infected cats, by means of 
milk, water, and flies, but it is frequently spread by ‘carriers ' 
or by cases more especially of nasal diphtheria so slight as to 
escape recognition. 

Enteric, or typhoid, fever has declined by 70 per cent. It,is a 
‘filth disease’ disseminated by infection of the water supply, 
infection of milk, cream, and butter. It is also caused by eating 
shell fish which have lived in contaminated water, and by want 
of care in handling the sick and in the disposal of their excreta. 
It can be avoided by watchfulness of public authorities in exer- 
cising a proper supervision of the water supply, by enforcing legis- 
lation as to dairies and milk supply, by increasing vigilance 
| over the removal of excreta and other refuse, and by a constant 
battle with domestic flies and other similar carriers of disease. 

In considering the causes of infantile mortality careful atten- 
tion must be paid to the heavy toll levied on the unborn as well 
as on the independent infant by the racial poison known as 
syphilis. The subject has been brought very forcibly before the 
public by the Report of the Royal Commission, which, after two 
years of investigation, has recently presented and published its 
Report.? 

The disease under consideration has been well known for the 
last 500 years, and to its poisonous influence have been attributed 
miscarriages and abortions which occur in series in a family, but 
the real cause of the disease eluded recognition, and its efficient 
treatment is of very recent date. Syphilis, like sleeping-sickness 
and several other diseases, is due to the reception into the body of 
a spirochaete—in this case the Sparochaeta pallida. The organism 
was recognised by Schaudinn in 1905, and in 1906 Wassermann 

2 See ‘A Case for Immediate Action, by Sir Malcolm Morris, K.C.V.O., 
Nineteenth Century and After, April 1916. 
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devised a biochemical test by which the presence or absence of 
the disease-producing organism can be detected. Many chemists 
set themselves to the task of finding a remedy, and in 1910 
Ehrlich announced that the result of the 606th experiment was 
successful, and that in a mercuro-arseno-benzol compound which 
he called ‘ Salvarsan’ lay the hope of individual cures and of 
the release of civilisation from a scourge. 

As was to be expected, other chemists desired to find other 
remedies as effectual, safer, and more easily administered ; thus 
neo-salvarsan and other varieties of arseno-benzol compounds 
were introduced to the medical profession. 

Although salvarsan was recognised as the best remedy known, 
the medical profession was still looking for the ideal when the 
Great War broke out. The stock of salvarsan outside Germany 
was perilously small, and yet the need for it was greater than ever. 

English and French chemists endeavoured to supply the want. 
They wished to produce a drug or drugs that should fulfil all the 
requirements of a good remedy and heal the disease cito, tuto et 
jucunde. This task has been accomplished, and such mercuro- 
arseno-benzol compounds as Galyl (French) and Kharsivan 
(British) are now on the market. No doubt our chemists and 
clinicians will continue their labours, and will not rest until they 
have put into our hands a remedy that shall cure even more 
quickly, safely, and pleasantly. 

How does this story of the recognition of the cause and the 
invention of the cure for syphilis affect the question of infant 
mortality ? 

It affects it thus. Scientific examination of the dead bodies 
of prematurely expelled infants, of still-born infants, and of the 
unfortunate babies who die soon after birth, has proved that in 
a very large percentage of cases the Spirochaeta pallida is present 
in large numbers. It has also been found in the blood of mothers 
who, apparently healthy themselves, have suffered repeated mis- 
carriages or still-births. The chain of evidence is completed by 
the fact that the woman who has been the subject of repeated 
premature expulsion has been enabled to carry her child to term 
after proper and systematic treatment. The children born after 
the mother has been so treated have proved to be healthy and 
have not succumbed, as in other cases, during the first year of 
life to mal-nutrition, ‘ water on the brain,’ marasmus, and con- 
vulsions. It is therefore evident that a large number of child- 
bearing women who show no evident sign of disease are infected 
with the Spirochaeta pallida, that they transmit this organism to 
the products of conception, that the embryos or children so in- 
fected frequently perish, and that when they survive to full term 
they bear in their bodies the (unless the mother has been effec- 
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tively treated) fatal micro-organism, which so poisons them that 
they are unable to maintain an independent existence. Even 
when born apparently healthy these poor babies furnish a heavy 
percentage of those who die in the first few days, weeks, or 
months of extra-uterine life. 

The curve of the death-rate among the infants may be taken as 
starting far above the normal level at the completion of the first 
year ; it rises with increasing steepness up to birth, and with still 
greater steepness during the nine months before birth. 

The responsibility for the excessive amount of infant mor- 
tality must be distributed, as we have seen, among many causes, 
but probably the most frequent cause, and certainly the one most 
within our own power both to avoid and to cure, is syphilis. The 
welfare of each infant, its healthy and happy existence, or its bad 
health and premature death are largely determined by its mother’s 
health or disease, and her favourable or unfavourable environment 
during pregnancy. 

The knowledge of these facts sheds a flood of light on our 
problem and lays a heavy responsibility on all concerned—on 
parents, doctors, philanthropists, sanitary authorities, and 
statesmen. 

Among the remedies for our excessive infantile mortality the 
care of the expectant mother must take the foremost place, but 
the efficient and intelligent care of pregnant women is impossible 
unless all who are concerned in the discharge of this national 
duty understand the problem and are equipped with the knowledge 
and the determination necessary for its solution. 

Knowledge of the nature and the gravity of the problem and of 
the means necessary to success in dealing with it has to filter 
down to the public from the Local Government Board with its 
hierarchy of Medical Officers, from local authorities and their 
Public Health staff, from midwives, and from the various philan- 
thropic agencies that have interested themselves in this work. 
It is a good thing that the Government is so keenly interested in 
all that concerns the health of the people that money grants are 
now available for the development of this work. But to make 
this solicitude of real and immediate value the eyes of the public 
must be opened to the magnitude of the evil, and we have yet to 
educate the masses of the people in the best methods of saving 
infant life. The ignorance of the population in géneral is illus- 
trated by the indifference to the question of many municipalities 
and urban and rural district authorities, and, still worse, by their 
reluctance to put into operation the power conferred on them by 
legislation, and their failure to avail themselves of the financial 
assistance from the Government now obtainable. 

‘For instance, notification of births has been permissive since 
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1907, but the Act has been put into operation by only some 50 per 
cent. of authorities, and in many instances the intention of the 
Act to safeguard infant life has been evaded. The Act has now 
been made compulsory. The birth of every infant must be 
notified within thirty-six hours of the event. This obligation of 
early notification is in supplement of the continuing obligation to 
register each birth within forty-two days. Early notification has 
become law not so much with the intention of improving the 
accuracy of birth statistics as in the hope of saving the lives of 
many babies who die from preventible causes very soon after 
birth. ° 

Under the Notification of Births Act each birth must be noti- 
fied to the Medical Officer of Health. By this means prompt 
hygienic advice is made at once available for each mother, con- 
tinuance of breast-feeding is encouraged, insanitary conditions in 
the home are recognised and remedied. By subsequent visits of 
the Health Visitor a greatly improved standard of both maternal 
and infant hygiene is promoted. 

A certain virulent inflammation of the eyes known as 
Ophthalmia neonatorum, which is perhaps the cause of one third 
of all the blindness in the country, can be cured if proper treat- 
ment be instituted as soon as the symptoms appear. This disease 
has been made specially notifiable throughout the country, mid- 
wives are being trained to recognise its symptoms, and by means 
of this notification the active medical assistance needed to prevent 
blindness is made available. 

Local authorities make the Act of no avail if they simply 
accept the notifications and omit the duty of sending a com- 
petent person to visit the mother and child. It is not necessary 
to suppose that such authorities have any evil intentions in thus 
making the law a dead letter. Their want of action is the out- 
come of their ignorance of the importance of reducing the present 
high rate of infantile mortality. Local authorities represent the 
people of the town or district, and the only practical way of 
making them keen to do their duty is by enlightening and 
educating the people they represent. 

Compulsory notification of births is an immense gain to the 
nation, and if the Act be vigorously and sympathetically worked 
it will lower the sickness- and death-rates of infants. It does 
not, however, go far enough. The proportion of still-born to 
living children varies from 2.14 per cent. in the Metropolitan 
Boroughs to 3.4 per cent. in small towns; further than this, 
Dr. Amand Routh estimates that there are four abortions or mis- 
carriages to every still-birth at full time, therefore it would 
appear that the death-rate before birth amounts to some 150 per 
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1000, or 100,000 in nine months. Of this enormous loss of life 
too little notice has hitherto been taken. 

Already still-births after the twenty-eighth week of pregnancy 
are notifiable under the Notification of Births Act throughout 
the country. Why should not the State take further cognisance 
of this waste of life? Why should not still-births even before the 
twenty-eighth week be notified? The loss of infant life is a 
national danger ; as it exists, we must know and record its amount, 
we must ascertain its causes. Notification of all still-births as 
well as of premature births will show us the extent of our loss and 
may, we hope, in time record a steady diminution. Notification 
should also lead to scientific investigation of the causes of this loss 
to the State, and to this end it should lead to the establishment of 
laboratories where the necessary examinations can be made at 
public expense. The evidence offered before the late Royal Com- 
mission went to prove that intra-uterine death during the later 
months of pregnancy is frequently—perhaps up to 50 per cent.— 
due to syphilis, and that although less was known as to the 
causes of early abortions the same disease was probably responsible 
for a large number. 

The commencement of the campaign against infantile mor- 
tality must be ante-natal. We must learn how to take care of the 
pregnant woman; attention has been called to this subject by 
many workers, among them Dr. Ballantyne of Edinburgh and 
Dr. Amand Routh of London. In order to protect pregnant 
women and their unborn children we must know when pregnancy 
exists, and this is not easy.* A very real difficulty in securing 
notification of pregnancy is to be found in the natural reluctance 
of women to declare the fact of pregnancy, and in the suspicion 
with which the less educated class of parents regard any new 
action on the part of the State. It is evident that every such 
notification must be made with the intelligent consent of the 
mother. 

There may be some delay in securing these objects, but they 
will be attained, and all the sooner if the influence of example 
and of precept is brought to bear. If registration of pregnancy, 
say, at the third or fourth month became general—a universal 
custom—suspicion as to ulterior and evil motives on the part of 
the State would be overcome. Much has been done already and 
much more remains to be accomplished. 

The first step is to open the eyes of the people to the great 
amount of infant mortality, to teach them the facts that this 
mortality is a national disaster, that the loss of infant life is 
a family injury, that miscarriage entails the loss of a child, that 
much of this loss can be prevented and ought to be prevented. 

8 Dr. Ballantyne’s charming bock. Eazectant Motherhood, shculd be read by all. 
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The ignorance of the public with regard to these matters must 
be removed. 

Many local authorities have initiated schemes for carrying 
on this work. Trained Health Visitors are employed who follow 
up the notification of births. The results obtained are gratifying 
and encouraging and they show in health improved, in interest 
aroused, and in prejudices overcome. Systematic home visiting 
demonstrates the need for Infant Consultation Centres where 
help can be given, and many of them have been begun all over 
the country. It is highly desirable that a doctor should attend at 
such an institution so that medical advice should be available. 
In many ways the work of a woman doctor is of advantage. 
Much care should be taken to select a woman possessed of ade- 
quate knowledge and gifted with the ability to impart it in a 
simple, practical manner. 

The education of the public must also be carried on by the 
Press, by lectures, and by personal influence. 

Great credit is due to the enterprise shown in initiating the 
work of infant welfare in some towns, and especially in Man- 
chester, Salford, and Huddersfield. In Salford there has been 
voluntary notification of births since 1899, and in Huddersfield 
since 1906, when Mr. Alderman Broadbent, then mayor of the 
town, stimulated the interest of the population by offering a 
sovereign to every woman who could show him a child alive at 
the end of twelve months after its birth. But infant and child 
welfare work is not so fully organised in the administrative 
counties as it is in the county boroughs and needs much sympathy 
and encouragement from those who understand the importance 
and the difficulty of the work. A great stimulus is already being 
given by the Compulsory Notification of Births Act. Discretion 
as well as zeal is needed to avoid overlapping of work or clashing 
of wills and methods between official and voluntary workers. 
Good will and determination to seek nothing but the public good 
will go far to prevent the jealousies and petty disagreements 
which are all too likely to defeat the end that all alike have in 
view. 

This grand work of promoting the health of mothers and the 
welfare of infants and little children offers an ample field for ~ 
the energies of women and girls of every class. The War has 
revealed to women their capacity for organised work and the 
emptiness of a life without work. The need of the nation has 
stimulated and satisfied a noble ambition, and when the need for 
‘war work’ ceases it will be a national disaster if our women 
and girls relapse into the merely selfish amusements or dull 
vacuity from which some of them have been rescued. There 
have always been women of every rank who live noble and useful 
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lives, but the War has made such lives the rule rather than the 
exception, and we must hope that our women and girls will 
recognise that the need for their trained, organised, and regular 
work will not cease with the War. The nation will still need 
them, but the call will be to save the babies, to help the mothers, 
and to promote the physical, moral, and spiritual welfare of the 
race. 

In addition to propaganda work and to the individual house- 
to-house visiting there is an urgent need for the provision of beds, 
wards, and even of hospitals set apart for the use of pre-maternity 
cases. Pregnant women suffer from certain pathological states 
and diseases that are not yet well understood. Pregnancy should 
be a condition of health, but the abnormality of our civilisation, 
the over-indulgence of some women, and the hard circumstances 
of others, cause what should be for their health to become an 
occasion of sickness. Consequently the balance is often upset, 
and the health of a woman during the months of pregnancy offers 
to her physician important, and at present unsolved, problems. 

Dr. Ballantyne was perhaps the first British physician to 
succeed in obtaining hospital accommodation for pre-maternal 
cases. Now much interest has been aroused and the necessary 
work has begun in many towns. In Leeds when a woman 
applies for maternity attention at the hospital information is sent 
to the Health Visitor. She calls at the patient’s house, gets into 
friendly relations with her, and so is in a position to offer advice 
and help and also to suggest proper medical or hospital treatment 
should the need for it arise during the months of waiting. 

In the Metropolitan area there is provision for ante-natal 
care. Women visitors seek out those who have applied for 
maternity assistance, and they report when necessary to the 
almoners of the hospitals; thus ailments that might become 
formidable receive timely help, and information is received as 
to the normality or abnormality of any previous pregnancy and 
confinement. . 

At St. Thomas’s and several other Metropolitan general 
hospitals all pregnant women applying for attendance during 
confinement are interviewed both by a doctor and an almoner. 
The former decides whether the applicant may be attended at 
home or is likely to need hospital treatment. The almoner 
investigates the woman’s home circumstances through a staff of 
visitors or by means of a voluntary agency. 

In some such manner the registration of pregnancy and the 
care of the woman and her unborn child must be sought. When 
such care has become general, and when we have made the sub- 
jects of drink and venereal disease, sanitation, cooking, house- 
keeping, etc., part of compulsory education, we shall have 
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attained our object. Pregnancy will be registered and the con- 
clusion of pregnancy will be notified. Proper provision will be 
made for the care of mother and child at the time of birth and 
during the lying-in period. 

These measures should ensure a great fall in the rate of infant 
mortality. There will be less sickness, because children will 
have a better start in life. If the mothers are properly cared for 
during pregnancy, and if they are saved from the accidents of 
parturition and from puerperal sepsis, they will bring healthy. 
children into the world, they will probably be able to suckle them, 
and they will know how to rear them under healthy conditions. 

These hopes and suggestions are not utopian and visionary. 
Such improvements in the management and hygiene of ante- 
natal, natal, and post-natal conditions are well within our reach, 
and more, they are well within the scope of our national duty. 


Mary ScHARLIEB. 
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FIGHTING IN FLANDERS IN 1793—1794 


AmonG the muniments in the possession of Lord Hotham is a 
diary written by his ancestor Charles Hotham, which is of un- 
usual interest at the present moment. Born on the 26th of May 
1766, the writer was the eldest son of Sir John Hotham, 
9th Baronet, and Lord Bishop of Clogher, whom he succeeded 
in 1795 as 10th Baronet. Of an old and distinguished family, 
members of which had figured on many a battlefield from the 
Conquest downwards, young Hotham early entered the Cold- 
stream Guards, and at the age of twenty-seven he was sent with 
the first battalion of his regiment to serve in Flanders during the 
French Revolutionary war. 

The account which he has left of a portion of that campaign 

in which he took part, bearing as it does the vivid impress of a 
personal narrative, is worth perusal, if only in the contrast which 
it affords to the situation of the moment. At this date, when the 
Low Countries are again the site of a protracted struggle, involv- 
ing a scene of carnage and horror such as the combatants of a 
former century can little have imagined, it is well to realise 
more completely how all our previous standards of success and 
failure have undergone metamorphosis. It is almost with a smile 
that we read in the diary of this young soldier of the delight 
then caused by a capture of ammunition the sum-total of which 
now would not be accorded mention ; and of hair-breadth escapes 
or ‘great and decisive victories’ which now would be summed up 
by a curt notice in the Press that ‘the situation remains un- 
changed’ ; while it is with a sickening of the heart that we read 
too of the dismay then occasioned by the loss of a contingent of 
men which, numerically, to-day would not be dignified into a 
disaster. We scan likewise, with an increasing sense of unreality, 
his comments upon the tactics of a warfare now vanished for 
_ ever ; of his surprise that fortresses could be found pregnable ; of 
his naive amazement at then witnessing what he terms ‘a style 
of war contrary to all former systems’; and still, to complete 
the sense of béwilderment produced by the conditions which he 
describes, we have to remind ourselves that, at the period with 
which he deals, France was our bitter and implacable foe while 
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the Austrians and Prussians were our allies, with whom we con- 
sidered ourselves to be fighting for the maintenance of civilisation 
in Europe and the overthrow of a dangerous and revolutionary 
Power. 

For some time before Great Britain joined in the conflict, the 
Principalities of Europe had been obsessed by the dread that the 
tenets adopted by the French would make headway in other 
countries. In July 1792 Austria and Prussia invaded France ; 
yet while Burke eagerly advocated that England should ally her- 
self with them in a war designed to crush the Power which all 
alike feared, Pitt had striven earnestly to maintain peace. His 
pacific policy, however, was at last frustrated by the French 
themselves. The massacres which took place in Paris in Septem- 
ber 1792, followed by the execution of Louis the Sixteenth on the 
21st of January 1793, roused universal indignation against a 
people and a Government which could perpetrate such horrors ; 
and the Convention, realising that England’s neutrality was at 
an end, took the initiative and declared war against this nation 
and against the Dutch. 

When the campaign of 1793 opened, a combined force of 
Austrians and Prussians advanced in overwhelming numbers and 
drove the French out of the Austrian Netherlands. Ten thousand 
British troops, under the command of the Duke of York, joined 
the triumphant Allies. In July the position of France was 
desperate ; Maintz, Condé, and Valenciennes surrendered, while 
the Duke laid siege to Dunkirk. Following upon these reverses, 
on the 16th of October the Reign of Terror began in France 
with the execution of Marie Antoinette, and thenceforward the 
land was drenched in innocent blood. Meanwhile the command 
of the French forces in the field was taken from the incompetent 
General Carlens to be placed in the hands of Pichegru, the first 
.of a race of young commanders who were to owe their fame to 
the Revolution ; and, subsequently, the tide of fortune turned for 
the armies of the Republic. On the 8th of September they forced 
the Duke of York to raise the siege of Dunkirk, and a series of 
victories enabled them to drive back the Austrians and Prussians 
in the country between the Moselle and the Rhine; while during 
the remainder of the year, although their luck occasionally 
fluctuated, the campaign as a whole progressed in their favour. 
At the close of 1793 the Allies still held Condé and Valenciennes, 
but they had completely failed in all attempts on Dunkirk and 
Maubeuge,. while in the south-west only Roussillon remained in 
their possession ; in short, they had almost been expelled from 
the soil of France. 

With the dawning of 1794 the struggle entered upon another 
phase. The mainstay of the French army was no longer, as 
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formerly, composed of the old regular troops ; it now consisted of 
the levies of the Revolution. The difference between volunteers 
and regulars had disappeared for all time, and a novel system of 
tactics, together with a novel system of strategy, was thence- 
forth to prevail. These, it is true, involved no new principle, but 
were an adaptation of the old maxim that success could be best 
achieved by throwing superior weight on some vital spot of the 
enemy. The strategist in future was not to guard valuable passes 
nor to ensconce himself within apparently impregnable fortresses ; 
an army was no longer to conduct a passive defence behind well- 
protected lines; the secret of all defence was to be a counter- 
stroke. To attack boldly when possible, to surprise the enemy by 
sudden concentration and rapid movements, to be swift rather 
than cautious, daring rather than circumspect, was to be the 
order of the day. In brief, the new system of warfare on the part 
of France could be summed up in the phrase of Danton— 
‘ L’audace, et encore l’audace, et toujours l’audace.’ 

The Prussians, however, adhered obstinately to their former 
tactics, and continued to despise every army and every system 
of warfare except their own. As to-day, the Austrians followed 
their lead blindly, and thus England was more or less forced to 
follow suit. 


The system of the Austrians [wrote the Duke of Wellington at a 
later date, when reviewing the events of this period] was all the 
fashion . . . that was to post themselves with an advanced guard ten 
miles in front, and extend their small posts far too wide, under the 
notion that this was a security from surprise. What usually happened 
was that the distant post was attacked and driven in, the small one fell 
back in confusion, and the enemy arrived at their heels and attacked the 
main army with every advantage. 


Amongst the Allies, indeed, the old notion of passive resist- 
ance behind fortified lines died hard; all the more because the . 
Prince of Cobourg, then fifty-six years of age, was a General 
diffident and devoid of the initiative of a younger soldier, while he 
derived his principal support from his Chief of Staff, Mack, who, 
despite undoubted ability, was an officer whose ideas of strategy 
were constantly at fault. 

It was at such a juncture in the campaign that Charles Hotham 
was sent on active service, eager to observe and to achieve; and 
the account which he has left of what subsequently befell is 
arresting in its conciseness and vigour. Admittedly a relation 
of events written at the date of their happening has a freshness 
to which no later and more laboured description can ever attain ; 
and a criticism of manoeuvres penned while their result was unseen 
by the writer has an interest to which no comments of a man 
wise in the knowledge of after-events can ever pretend; but 
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another aspect of this record deserves recognition. It was, we 
are aware, written hurriedly as opportunity afforded—after a long 
day’s work, during a brief halt by the wayside, during moments 
snatched from much needed sleep, during an entrenchment liable 
at any moment to be interrupted by an onslaught of the enemy— 
yet it presents an accuracy of diction, a shrewdness of observa- 
tion, and a quiet, unimpassioned review of events which, under 
the circumstances, is surely remarkable. Of the writer we know 
but little beyond a modified panegyric preserved in a manuscript 
history of his family. This relates that 


If he possessed less talent than his predecessors he still inherited their 
honour and integrity, and was inferior to few in the sweetness of his 
temper, in the goodness of his heart, and in the firm affection which he 
bore his family; he was a gentleman in mind and in manners, a steady 
friend, an affectionate and dutiful son, and the kindest and the best of 


brothers. 


But we who read his diary are left with the conviction that he 
was something more—that he was a keen soldier, a man absorbed 
in the strategical aspect of his profession ; above all, that he was 
a brave and gallant officer ; and as such, at a date like the present, 
that his record commands our attention and respect. 


THE DiaRy oF CHARLES HOTHAM 


Dec. 18th 1793 


T left London with Gen. Stanwix to join the Army in Flanders. 
We hired a Vessel at Dover which carried our Baggage and 
Horses, and sailed at 12 at Night on the 19th; we paid 15 Gs. 
for the Vessel. Just as we got out of the Harbour, a Storm 
suddenly arose, and it began to blow so hard that the Master of 
the Vessel dare not venture to sail as we should have been on the 
Flemish Banks with a wind and Tide which was not very safe ; 
we were obliged to remain at Dover untill the next Night ; when 
we sailed with a fair wind, but unfortunately the wind fell very 
much in the morn®, and we were totally becalmed, by which we 
did not arrive at the mouth of the Harbour untill many Hours 
after high water, and as the Tide was running out very strong 
we were obliged to be towed into the Harbour, and could not even 
get close enough to the Wharf to land our Horses. 

We Slept @ la Couronne Impériale, which is like all the Inns 
in this Country, extremely Bad. As our Horses had been 60 
Hours on board, we left them at Ostend the next day to rest, and 
we went to Bruges by the Barge along the Canal. The Canal is so 
low in the Banks & the Ground so very flat, that it was impos- 
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sible to see much of the Country, which did not appear to be a 
great loss, as it consists entirely of wet meadows, and ditches 
every twenty yards. Owing to the Quantity of Vessels in the 
Harbour of Ostend and the deal of business that was being carried 
on at that time, it was by no means an unentertaining Scene. 
The Fortifications had been much repaired, & added to, but from 
its situation it is not capable of much defence. We slept 4 la 
Couronne Impériale at Bruges, which was a tolerable House ; 
and went to Ghent the next day by the Canal. This Conveyance 
is very much used, because it is extremely cheap ; we paid half a 
crown each for the Passage, which is 26 Miles, and all our luggage 
was carried, and we had an exceedingly good Dinner on board 
into the Bargain, with a Bottle of Wine. This appears almost 
impossible, but we heard that. the States of Holland kept this 
Barge chiefly at their own Expence, which made the Charge so 
small. The Country is much better from Bruges to Ghent, as 
there is much more Corn & Cultivation and not near so much 
water, nor is the Country so very flat. 

Ghent Dec. 23d. We found the Army had marched into 
Winter Quarters a few days before. The Guards & the Heavy 
Cavalry only were at Ghent, as the Second Brigade & the Lt 
Dragoons were at Oudenarde & Courtrai. The City of Ghent is 
built in the old Flemish Style ; it stands upon much ground, & the 
Tour of the Ramparts is nearly 5 Miles. The fortifications are 
now quite gone to ruin, but they have formerly been of consider- 
able strength ; at present nothing remains except a wet Ditch, 
as this Country is lost or gained by the Decision of a Battle the 
Fortifications are in a manner useless. The Cathedrall is a very 
fine one, which I saw to great advantage by going to the Midnight 
Mass on Xmas Day. The Roman Catholick Ceremonies are very 
much observed in this Country; & the Service (with the addition 
of a very large Band & fine Musick) was to a stranger very 
Striking. 

St. Peter’s Church is a fine building, and the Barracks (in 
their way) are equally worthy of notice, as I never saw any 
Place more calculated for the Health of the Men. The Court- 
Yard is very large, and every room has a thorough draft of air, 
none of which contains more than 8 Men, consequently must be 
very healthy. 

There is nothing particular in the Environs of Ghent. The 
Canal is very handsome, and the Country is naturally very rich, 
& in the highest State of Cultivation. The winter was very mild, 
which enabled the French to molest our first line perpetually ; 
during the Short time we were in winter Quarters, we had 
Continual alarms & attacks upon our first line, & we were 
frequently under Arms to march to the Support of Courtrai, 
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which was very often threatened ; and as it did not appear suffi- 
ciently protected, a Detachment of 800 Men from the Guards (of 
which I was one) with some pieces of Artillery marched on the 
4th of March, and in ten days the whole Brigade followed. 

During these Ten Days, we were constantly on Duty at the 
advanced Posts, which Places: were not, in fact, attacked, but 
required the utmost diligence & attention ; in being under arms 
before day break, and such precautions. 

The Hanoverians, whom we relieved, had a post carried off a 
few days previous to our arrival, which I am inclined to believe 
might have been prevented by a little activity. 

Menin was at this time not fortified, altho’ there had formerly 
been strong works, as there had been to all the principal 
Towns in Austrian Flanders, which had been destroyed by the 
late Emperor Joseph, because he knew that the Superiority 
of the Army in the field would decide the Events of those 
Towns. 

From the peculiarity of this war (which in every sense is con- 
trary to all former System, and has puzzled the best Generals, 
from the surprising method which the French adopted of raising 
Men by requisition ; by exciting every nerve, & working deceit- 
fully and wickedly on the minds of the nation to persuade them 
to suppose it was their liberty alone for which they were con- 
tending ; by instituting a Species of Paper Money totally unknown 
before, and of no earthly value in any other Country, and lastly 
by the Terror of the Guillotine, which spared no man who refused 
to march, or who conceived a Sentiment different from their mis- 
taken ideas), it has been generally the opinion that the erection 
of all these Fortresses has by no means answered, which in some 
measure is verified by their having been at a very great expence 
all the winter in repairing all the principal Fortresses. From this 
Style of war, which could not be foreseen, it is by no means fair 
to argue that it was an error in their Judgment, as I don’t doubt, 
from what little I have seen, that in wars like those which are 
past, the Army in the field would decide the fate of these Towns. 
While we were at Courtrai, the Austrians were repairing the 
works of Menin, and were repeatedly attacked in great force from 
Lisle, which demolished what they had done more than once, and 
impeded their progress very considerably. 

The River Lys runs thro’ a country, half of which belonged 
to each Party; as the River is extremely narrow, and as they 
had the command of the Passage of the Bridge, which was 
broke down so as to prevent a Carriage passing, it is naturally 
imagined that this Situation from its proximity to Menin greatly 
assisted their motions in retarding the works, as they made 
frequent attacks, and crossed the water with a Strong Body of 
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Horse whenever they chose. Commines, (which is a considerable 
Town) greatly facilitated their operations in annoying us, as they 
always kept a certain force there. It was very curious to see 
the French and English literally in one Village, divided only 
by the River which does not in breadth exceed 20 yards. Our 
officers went there very often and were very fond of going to 
the Top of the Church from which we overlooked all their Country 
and saw their force immediately at hand. This at last displeased 
them so much, that they came over with a Strong Body of Horse, 
drove our Troops out of the Town, and burnt the Church to 
prevent their being overlooked. 

From this we had very frequent alarms, and were repeatedly 
upon the point of marching out of the Town to attack them, 
having a Position marked out in front of Wevelghern, which 
had been considered the most advantageous for us to attack them, 
and for the protection of Courtrai; our left flank being covered 
by the Lys, and our Right by some deep and wide morasses, 
with a considerable expanse of cornfield in our front, and a 
certain number of Fléches & Field works. 

However, we never tryed this Position as it never came quite 
to that, altho’ repeatedly threatened & expected. 

In case we were beat from this, there was another Position 
of a similar nature, only much weaker, to which we were to 
fall back, but from my own idea, & from what was generally 
observed, it appeared so very near Courtrai, as not to be of any 
service, as the Town was gone, if we could not make a Stand 
at a greater distance. 

During our Stay at Courtrai, I was absent for a week with 
Gen. Stanwix, on a very pleasant Tour. At Oudenarde we slept 
the first Night at the Chattelaine which proved a most execrable 
Inn with a fine Name. The Town House is a very capital piece 
of Gothick architecture & universally admired, and the only thing 
worth notice. We Slept the Second Night at Athis (a regular 
fortified Town upon a Small Scale, but appears to have formerly 
been a place of some Strength). From thence we went to Mons, 
which is a good Town, tho’ nothing very remarkable, except 
the Cathedrall which is worthy of admiration, especially from 
the singular manner in which the Cross is suspended from the 
Roof, and a remarkable fine piece of Sculpture under the Organ in 
the Style of the Basso relievo. This Cathedrall, like all the others 
in the Country, was very much stript & demolished by the French, 
but enough remains of the ornaments to have enabled me to form 
a perfect idea of what it must have been. We went to the Top 
of the Church from whence we were shewn the Plains of 
Jemappes within two miles of the Town, where the French & 
Austrians had that famous & bloody battle, the preceding year. 
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The French had 60,000 Men and the Austrians had not more 
than 20,000. It was said that the Austrians lost 12,000 
Men'; what the French lost never could be ascertained. Cer- 
tain it is that there were two very large chalk-pits which were 
filled with dead Bodies, and must have contained an incredible 
number. 

Dumouriez who commanded the French, brought 36 Pounders 
into the field in the month of November, when the Country was 
particularly wet, and Grew them across the Country with 30 
Horses & occasionally more. This is a well known fact, and not 
doubted ; indeed we have two of his aides-de-camps in our Army 
who will vouch it. 

From thence we went to Valenciennes. The works were not 
quite repaired after the Siege in the last Campaign, and the 
Houses and Buildings being very much demolished made a melan- 
choly appearance. There is nothing remarkable in the Town 
except the Fortifications, the Citadel, and Hospital, and all the 
Magazines, which are upon a very superior scale in every respect, 
and have been very much enlarged and improved since it was 
taken. As a Fortress there are not above two or three Superior. 
We went from thence thro’ St Amand to Tournai, which has 
been a place of very considerable strength, with one of the first 
Citadels in the world, but the whole was demolished together 
with the other Fortifications in this Country. They are now 
working very hard endeavoring to repair them against the open- 
ing of the Campaign, which will be impossible ; as they are very 
extensive & require a great deal more time. They may be put 
in a Sort of temporary defence, but never can become the same 
regular fortification. 

The Grande Place is a handsome opening, but for the rest 
of the Town there is nothing worth seeing, except the Cathedrall 
which is prodigiously fine. There are several very celebrated 
Paintings of Rubens (the best is over the Altar). 

We Slept a L’Impératrice, which is become a tolerable Inn 
owing to the number of English who have been so much there 
during the last year. 

We returned to Courtrai the next day. In this Short Excur- 
sion I was astonished at the fertility of the Soil, & the Luxuri- 
ance of the Verdure. I never saw anything equal to the Crops; 
not one field that had missed, or was even thin. It is very 
deservedly called the Grainery of the Empire. I have always 
heard much of the great industry, & excellence of the Flemish 


1 The modern account relates that ‘the Austrians in this battle lost 4000 
killed, wounded, and deserters, out of a total of 13,200.'-—Cambridge Modern 


History, vol. viii. p. 417. 
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Farmers ; but I perceive it to be the nature of the Soil, which 
cannot produce a bad crop. There is not a Stone as large as 
a Cricket Ball to be seen in many miles, and they plough with 
two horses (& sometimes, where the Ground has been turned 
before, with one only), with the greatest Ease. March 15th 


[It must here be remarked that, four days before the date of 
this entry, on the 11th of March, the French General Pichegru 
had received Carnot’s rough sketch of the campaign which he was 
to pursue. The French troops were to stand firmly on the 
defensive round Maubeuge, to feint into Flanders, and then to 
throw the main strength of their attack on the Austrian communi- 
cations in the direction of Charleroi. The forces under the com- 
mand of Pichegru, however, numbered only 130,000 as opposed 
to 148,000 of the Allies ; and meanwhile General Mack had pre- 
pared a counter-scheme which, if successfully carried out, 
promised singularly brilliant results. He was to achieve an open- 
ing through the French barrier by the capture of Landrecies, and 
having done this, he proposed to march with the whole allied army 
into Flanders, 168,000 strong, straight to Paris by way of Laon, 
while the Prussian forces, by a forward movement on the side of 
Namur, were.to support his operations. ‘With 150,000 men,’ 
asserted Mack, ‘I could push forward a strong advanced guard 
to Paris ; with 200,000 I could undertake to remain there.’ Thus, 
ignorant of the immense military resources of their adversaries, 
the Allies determined on this manoeuvre, the result of which is 
described by Hotham. } 


We had not been at Courtrai many days before we received 
orders to prepare our Camp Equipage; It appeared from what 
we could learn, that the Plan was for us to begin the Campaign 
very early, that we should act on the offensive with the Austrians 
by endeavouring to penetrate into the heart of France after taking 
Landrecy, and Cambrai, & that W. Flanders was to be protected 
by the Hanoverians, the Hessians, and some Austrians, amount- 
ing to 30,000 Men. We remained at Courtrai untill the 
24th inst, during which time the same attacks & alarms re- 
peatedly occurred, & some British Infantry had been sent to 
Menin to strengthen the Corps of Emigrés of the Legion de la 
Chatre & Prince de Rouen, who garrisoned the Town. 

The day before we marched I went to Menin to see in what 
State of defence the Fortifications were. I was surprised that 
we should march and leave the Country so ill protected, when 
the works were not in any State of defence, nothing more than 
the bare works being thrown up, without any Platforms laid or 
any Guns mounted, and very few in the Town of any Sort. It 
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was universally remarked, when we marched, how imprudent it 
was to leave Courtrai before Menin was able to defend itself, 
as the French would certainly send a force from Lille (as soon 
as we were gone) and probably surprise that place. The re- 
peated attacks from the French had very much retarded the work- 
men, as they were driven away when the French came in any 
force, & consequently every operation where workmen are in 
immediate danger, must be unavoidably delayed. The Town 
is misery itself, having been in the Possession of each Party 
twice, and completely pillaged. At the best of times it is a very 
nasty Place, having been formerly only a Place of Strength to 
protect that part of Flanders. 

On our March from Courtrai to Pech on the Scheld, we 
were overtaken by an Aide-de-Camp, and ordered to halt, as the 
French had intimation of our March, & had pushed forward a 
Body of Cavalry to intercept our Baggage. Gen. Durin, who 
commanded the Hessians at the out-Posts, had marched with 
some Hussars and the Dragoons of Hesse D’Armstadt to oppose 
their attempt, and we were to wait to support him. After lying 
in the High Road for 66 hours we were ordered to continue our 
March, as Gen. Durin had fallen in with, & prevented them, 
with the loss of only a few Men on his part. 

The Officers were cantooned in the Farm Houses, & the men 
slept in the Barns; the next Morn® at daybreak we assembled 
and pursued our March thro’ Tournat to the Camp of Maulde 
which was the Famous Position of Dumouriez, situated upon an 
eminence, & commanding a great extent of Country. The 
National Convention abused him very much for leaving this Camp. 
It certainly was very strong & capable of any defence, as the 
Redoubts were most advantageously placed; and made the 
approach on either side very difficult : the left flank being covered 
by the Scheld. It appears that he did not forsake the Position 
thro’ fear, but the divided State of his Army at that Period, 
added to many other circumstances, obliged him to leave the 
Country. 

All the Guards were cantooned in the Abbey of St Amand 
except the Coldstream Batt" which was in the Abbey of Hasnon, 
about a League advanced. We remained a week in these 
Quarters, during which time I had opportunities of seeing many 
places in the Neighbourhood that were interesting. 

These two Abbies (sic), with that of Vicogne, form a triangle, 
and are seen at the end of different avenues in the wood, appa- 
rently marking the Termination. They are equally antique, & 
from the Singularity of three such large Buildings being so very 
near each other, together with their Positions in the Country, 
are worthy of notice. 
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The woods are very extensive, and the Timber in many parts 
is good, but so much was thrown the year before for the Seige 
of Valenciennes that it was not in its usual flourishing State. 

In the centre of the wood there is a circular opening which 
looks down these three Avenues, where the French erected a 
Triangular Battery last year by which the Coldstream Battn 
suffered greatly. As they came across the wood they did not 
perceive it untill they felt its effect, as the French very prudently 
and cunningly suffered them to come absolutely into the avenue 
before they fired, when 3 Guns opened upon them with Grape 
Shot at the Distance of three hundred Yards only. Finding the 
Scrape, and the absolute impossibility of doing any Good, they 
fell back immediately ; but in the few minutes they were exposed 
to this dreadfull fire, they actually lost 80 Men killed & wounded. 

These Abbies were inhabited formerly by monks of different 
orders; and everything was kept up in the most plentifull and 
expensive Style; but the French drove away these People, stript, 
demolished & broke every earthly Thing in the Abbies & Chapels, 
& very few of their Monks have been heard of since. 8 returned 
to Hasnon during the Time we lay there, and explained to me 
what had been their former Style of living, which must make 
every Man’s Heart ache, as every Place does where the French 
have been. 

I went to Marchienes & Orchies, which form the chain of 
Posts communicating with Tournai & Valenciennes. The former 
has an Abbey which was in like manner demolished, as well as 
the Cathedrall. The Town is small; and, having been frequently 
taken & attacked, was half battered to pieces. The Situation 
is very low, and chiefly defended by the Country being overflowed 
towards Douay. Orchies stands higher ; It is not regularly forti- 
fied, but defended by five very large Redoubts with Traverses and 
Places that are bomb proof, on the outside of the Town, com- 
manding every approach. 

Our Batt® was moved to the Mud Baths of St Amand, to 
make room for some Austrians who came from Orchies. 

These Baths are very curious, and I believe the only thing 
of the Sort that is known. There is a considerable space of 
warm mud inclosed by a large Barn or Shed, in which are divi- 
sions of a very few feet square, enough to admit a man’s Body. 
Of these there are at least 200. There is a Board to each with 
a hole to receive the neck like a Pillory board, to prevent the 
Person’s Sinking and being smothered, as the mud is very deep. 
People remain in this Situation for two hours for bad complaints. 
The remedy ought to be efficacious, as nothing can be more 
disagreeable. There are several Springs of different Sorts for 
Bathing and Drinking. 
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I believe it may be a healthy place and beneficial to many 
disorders, as the Austrians have established their Great Hospital 
there for Sick and wounded men. 

There are two large Hotels or Lodging Houses like those at 
Harrowgate or Matlock; Dumouriez kept his Head Quarters 
in one of them last Year, where the Commissioners from Paris 
came to arrest him. I slept in his Secretary’s Room; all the 
names were written on the Doors. 

We marched round Valencienes to St. Leger, where we were 
most wretchedly lodged, five & six in a Room; and the men were 
equally so ; being in miserable stables, outhouses, & sheds, but we 
left this Place at 5 the next morng, and arrived in the Evening at 
Vendegies sur L’ Escaillon where we were all equally ill lodged. 

This was our last Cantonment previous to our taking the 
Field ; and as the whole army was drawing together, it was quite 
impossible to expect better accommodations as every Village was 
full of Troops and there happened to be very few of any Size 
in this open Country. To give an idea, it will be enough to say ; 
that I was in the best House in the Village with Col. Morshead 
who commanded the Batt®. There were 3 rooms in the House, 
Col. M., Col. Fitzroy, Capt. Howard and I occupied one; 6 
Sergeants had another; and the Farming People of the House, 
with all our Baggage & Servants were in the third. 300 Men 
were in the Sheds & outhouses. The Country becomes very 
different from Valencienes; There are no inclosures; nothing 
but one expanse of Corn of all Sorts, without any single obstruc- 
tion to prevent one’s riding in a direct line to any Spire. 

We remained in these Quarters a week, by which time the 
Army were drawn together in the neighbourhood, and on the 
morn of the 14th of April at 4 o’clock the whole Army assembled 
on the Heights of Bermerain where the Emperor of Austria 
reviewed them, after which we continued our March to the Plains 
of Cateau Cambresis, where we encamped. 


[It may here be remarked that Sir Archibald Alison in his 
History of Europe relates that the ‘ whole army [of the Allies] 
was, on the 16th of April, reviewed by the Emperor of Austria 
on the plains of Cateau’; there appears therefore to be a slight 
discrepancy between these accounts in regard both to the date 
and the locality of this event. Alison adds, however, ‘They 
amounted to nearly a hundred and fifty thousand men, and were 
particularly distinguished by the superb appearance of the 
cavalry, constituting a force apparently capable of conquering 
the world. Instead of profiting by this immense assemblage of 
strength to fall upon the still scattered and, in part, undis- 
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ciplined forces of their enemies, the troops were on the following 
day divided into eight columns to oppose the French forces, 
which were still divided in that manner, while a large portion 
of the allied army was stationed as a covering force.’ In regard 
to this disposition of the troops young Hotham relates more 
particularly : ] 


The Army was collected for the Purpose of beginning the 
Campaign by investing Landrecy, for which attack it moved at 
6 the next morng in Eight Columns. . . . By the great Fortune 
of the Success of every Column the complete investiture of 
Landrecy was effected. 

The Plan of this complicated attack was arranged by Gen. 
Mack of the Austrian Etat Major, and reflected the greatest 
merit on his experience & abilities which are too well known to 
require any additional Praise, as he served Seven Campaigns 
against the Turks in the most distinguished Situation of 
Qr. Master Gen. and is, as his opponent Dumouriez stiles him— 
un excellent officier, et un homme de rare mérite. 

Considering the Army consisted of 80,000 effective Men the 
loss on the whole was very trifling compared to the Service or 
the Object, as the arrangements were capitally planned, and 
were executed with the utmost precision, otherwise the whole 
might have failed, as any Column being considerably delayed 
by any unforeseen accident, either of passing Rivers or other 
things, might possibly have been attended with the most fatal 
consequences ; as each Column was in great measure dependent 
upon, and supported by, its neighbour. 

It is impossible. to pretend to give any minute account of 
the individual operations of every Column, but with respect to 
«the 4th I am enabled to State every movement. 

The Brigade of Guards moved forward supported by the 
Blues, the Royals and the 3d Dragoon Guards. There were 
2 Squadrons of the Prince Ferdinand Hussars, & 2 Troops of 
the 11th Lt Dragoons in our front to skirmish with the light 
Troops & Hussars of the Enemy. When we came within Sight 
of the Batteries & Redoubts on the Heights of Vaux; we per- 
ceived a large Body of Hussars drawn up in a meadow on the 
outside of the wood under protection of their Cannon in the 
works of the wood, where they were entrenched to the number 
of 5000. Our Hussars & Lt Dragoons advanced to their 
Cavalry, and after some Skirmishing, which lasted above an 
hour, they retired into the wood; upon which we advanced 
towards the Batteries, which opened upon us. Finding that we 
could not attempt to charge them untill our Guns had taken a 
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proper Position to attack the Works & support the Infantry, 
and that we were exposed to their fire, which cost us a few 
men, we were ordered to form in close Column concealed under 
a Side Hill in some very high Rye to wait untill the Guns had 
taken a proper Position. We expected to be very snug under 
this Hill, and the Men were ordered to pull off their Knapsacks 
& Haversacks in order to be able to run up to storm the Battery 
with more expedition ; not having any thing to incommode them 
except their Firelocks & Cartridges. The French, knowing the 
Ground and perceiving that we had changed our Position to avoid 
their fire, immediately were convinced that we must be laying 
all together under this Hill. They began to direct their Guns to 
that Place, and knowing the exact distance, continued to drop 
the Balls over the Hill among us with superior dexterity. Know- 
ing them to be uncommon good Engineers, & finding their Guns 
had got the exact Range, we were in a worse condition than 
before, as we were thicker, & more men suffered by every Shot. 
It was then determined that we should charge the Batteries 
immediately, for which we received orders; but before the men 
moved, somebody suggested that we had at least 1000 Yards to 
run thro’ high Rye and up hill all the way, that every man would 
be blown before we got halfway & could not advance; & that, in 
returning, we should be so cut up by their Guns, that few would 
escape, & we should not effect our purpose. In Short, it was 
found to be impossible, as the Distance was beyond any man’s 
Strength or Power in such high corn, against the Hill, & under 
so severe a fire; upon which we received orders to march round 
the Battery & attack it in the Rear; this we did under their fire, 
and as we advanced on the charge to Storm the work, which was 
very Strong, they evacuated it, and got away before we — 
come up to them, as our men were so fatigued. 

We killed, however, 4 men at the Guns & 2 Horses, & took 
one Gun before they could get away with it. 

The next morng the Prince of Orange took up his Position 
with the Dutch army, for the Siege, and the Emperor with the 
Grand Army protected the operations on the Side of Guise. 

The British slept on the Ground, (not having any Tents to 
incomode them during the attack) on the Heights of Vaux; and 
the next Morng they encamped in front of Cateau to cover the 
Besiegers from the Army at Cambrai. 

It rained very hard all night, having been most intensely hot 
for several days previous to the attack ; which, being the second 
night of encamping, was very unlucky for the men; but, con- 
sidering the Weather, very few were ill in consequence. 

The French had invariably during the whole day set fire to 
every Village as they retreated, which exasperated our Army so 
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much that they burnt every Village, Farm, Barn, etc. in the 
Neighbourhood during the night. Such a scene was, to a stranger, 
more Awfull & Striking than can be imagined ; but it could not 
be prevented notwithstanding all the attention of the officers, as 
the men crept away by very small numbers in the night, being 
determined upon this destruction. The Sight of such an Army 
taking different directions, upon such an open Country, where 
the whole was visible, formed a Coup d’eil which cannot easily 
be described, & of which no one can form the least idea without 
having seen something of the same nature. The attacks began 
nearly at the same time, and the incessant Roar & thundering 
of Cannon, made the Sky ring beyond description. The Country 
visibly & gradually increased in beauty, in inequality of Ground, 
in woods, in fertility & in Cultivation, as we advanced towards 
France. Much has often been said respecting its beauties, but 
I must own that to me the original exceeded any Picture I had 
conceived from previous descriptions. 

The British happened to be the only Column that was actually 
in France, as the French Territory commences at the Bois de 
Bohain, and from this Slight Specimen, everyone must be anxious 
to see the interior. 

Apr. 20. Our army was encamped on a most beautifull ridge 
of Hills above Cateau, and from our being on the left of the whole 
Army, and rather advanced, we had a perfect View of a very con- 
siderable part of the Line, which really was beautifull, & which 
would not have been the case had we been towards the Centre. 

We began immediately to throw up very Strong works, and 
redoubts in our front, at each of which 300 men always worked. 

The Neighbouring Country is particularly lovely, with more 
open Corn Country, and more considerable Hills & Vallies, than 
we have yet seen. Cateau is a neat, Clean Town, tho’ not at all 
large ; it is not fortified, as it Stands in a Hole, consequently it 
would be useless. . . . There are very few Gentlemen’s Houses 
in this Country, altho’ the Situations are so beautifull, and 
throughout Flanders there are scarcely any, as this Country has 
been such a constant bone of Contention for many years that it 
is natural to conclude it may not be desirable to Inhabit, how- 
ever beautifull & rich. The Farms are particularly large & com- 
fortable, the Yards are always enclosed by a high wall, and the 
Barns, Outhouses & all the Farming concerns are upon a very 
superior scale. 

April 22d. This morning we heard at Camp that the Prince 
of Orange had made a general attack upon the Posts which the 
enemy still occupied in the front of Landrecy, and succeeded in 
taking possession of them all, and in storming their entrenched 
Camp and a very strong Redoubt which they had thrown up 
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within Six Hundred Yards of the Place. He therefore availed him- 
self of the advantage of this Redoubt to cover the left Flank of 
the Trenches, which were opened that evening. The French, 
however, in the mean time, attacked two detached Corps of 
Prince Cobourg’s army under the command of General Bette- 
garde & General Alvintzy. The Duke of York sent troops to 
their support, but they did not arrive till the affair was over; 
General Bettegarde having repulsed them, taking 4 Cannon & 
a Howitzer..... 

Nothing could be more gallant and brave than the whole con- — 
duct of the Dutch Troops during the Siege of Landrecy, which 
astonished the Allied Armies most exceedingly, as on this occasion 
the constant intrepidity & bravery of these men was almost un- 
paralleled. During the last Campaign the Dutch universally 
behaved in such a cowardly & disgracefull manner, that they were 
hooted and abused by every nation. In several places the Troops 
were seen to run away, while the officers took the Horses from the 
Carriages to make their own escape, others jumped into carts, etc., 
and drove off with all possible expedition leaving the poor men, 
who are naturally brave & steady Troops, to be cut to pieces, as 
it is impossible that any Troops will stand when deserted by their 
officers who were thus panic-struck. 

The English saw them in this situation more than once; and 
it is always the first Question from every Frenchman to enquire 
—‘ What is become of the Dutch?’ meaning to hold them in 
the most perfect contempt, and abusing them as the greatest 
paltroons in the world. 

In the last Campaign they also perpetually led us into Scrapes, 
by sending for assistance, and then running away, leaving us 
to fight the battle, and several things of the same nature which 
totally destroyed every Confidence that should exist between 
Armies acting together. Amongst other of their Troops I saw 
the Dragoons who gallop’d away from Fontenoy ;—the Men with 
Pipes in their Mouths, and the Horses loaded with green Forage, 
had a truly unwarlike appearance. 

In short, except that fine old grey-headed General Boatalaer 
who commanded last year at Wilhelmstadt (which place he de- 
fended in so gallant a manner & for which no praise or com- 
mendation can be too great) there is not a Dutch Man who does 
not merit being classed with the description of People I have 
just mentioned. 

Thus, when it was understood that the Prince of Orange had 
undertaken the Seige of Landrecy without any assistance, the 
Thing was considered as a Joke; however, the world was soon 
convinced that they had shaken off their Lethargy, and could 
endure both Fatigue & Danger as well as any other Troops. 
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Indeed their behaviour was so totally different at Landrecy that 
it appears as if the officers were so very much ashamed of their 
former disgraceful Conduct that, for once, they were determined 
to wipe away every bad impression which the Allies might enter- 
tain of them, by conducting themselves in such a distinguished 
Manner. We never heard the number of men they lost during 
the Seige, but from the repeated vigorous Sallies of the Garrison 
they must have suffered prodigiously, as they carried the 
approaches with a degree of resolution which astounded the Allied 
Troops in the covering Army who had seen their performances 
in the previous campaign with an astonishment which was only 
equalled by that with which they now beheld Conduct so entirely 
different ! 

Apr. 23d. I rode to Solesmes, a Village upon the right of 
our Camp. The Situation is extremely beautifull, upon the Side 
of a Hill, with a large wood rising gradually above it; & the 
River Selle in the Bottom. 

The Austrian Dragoons of Caracci were just arrived, & came 
in the even to encamp on our Right. 

Apr. 24. I rode to see the most respectable Chateau or 
Gentleman’s Country House in this Part, but, as this Quarter 
had always been full of Troops, hardly the Smallest Vestige 
remained, as every thing was destroyed. There had been a con- 
siderable wood, and some extensive Plantations; but the whole 
_had been cut down to make fires. The House was uninhabited, 
& all the Furniture &c either taken away, or broken. This is 
generally the Fate of a Country Retreat, (where a man hopes 
& expects to be comfortable,) when there are Armies in the 
neighbourhood. 

We heard that the French had assembled a great force at 
the Camp de Caesar close to Cambrai, and Gen. Otto went with 
a strong Patrole of 3000 men to reconnoitre their Position : 
finding them very strongly posted at Villiers en Couchie, he sent 
back for a reinforcement, but the Dragoon losing his way in 
the Night did not arrive untill the next morning. 

2 Squadrons of the Letchwitz Cuirassiers, Gen. Mansell’s 
Brigade of Heavy Cavalry, consisting of the Blues, Royals, & 
34 Dragoons with the 11 Regt. of Lt Drs were detached ; but 
having a considerable distance to go, they could not arrive in 
time enough that day to make the attack, which was delayed 
untill daybreak the next Morng. 

2 Squadrons of our 15th Lt Dragoons and some Hungarian 
Hussars (who went originally with General Otto)’ were then 
ordered to charge a line of French Cavalry. Upon their approach- 
ing this, however, the Enemy’s Cavalry suddenly wheeled off 
to the right and left, and our Men discovered a massed forma- 
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tion of Infantry in the rear to which they were now exposed, and 
which was very strong. This Infantry had been purposely con- 
cealed by the Cavalry, & the Whole was a clever Manceuvre to 
draw our Dragoons into a Trap; as the Cavalry with which 
they fancied they were going to contend were all Young and 
Raw and totally incapable of standing any attack from us, while 
the Infantry which these had hidden was composed of Troops 
the most famous in the French Army. 

The Hungarian Hussars (whose business, in fact, is not to 
charge, as they are too light and not at all calculated to with- 
stand a heavy Body of Cavalry) upon discovering this Plot found 
themselves in a serious Scrape ; and immediately their command- 
ing Officer ordered them to disperse and save themselves. Our 
Dragoons, on the contrary, have no inclination to turn their 
Backs upon the Enemy. Notwithstanding the stampede of the 
Hussars, and notwithstanding a complete recognition of the Trap 
into which they had fallen, they rushed on with redoubled Fury & 
Impetuosity, first charged the French Cavalry which they broke, 
and then continued their charge thro’ the Infantry which stood 
firm and received them on the points of their Bayonets. The 
Dragoons now found themselves in a terrible Predicament. They 
saw that they had been totally deserted by the Hussars, and it 
was equally apparent that they were surrounded by the French 
who were determined to take every Advantage of the Situation. 
There was not a Moment to be lost. Our gallant men, altho’ vir- 
tually captured by their foes, wheeled about, fought their way 
a second time thro’ both the opposing Bodies of the Enemy, and 
scattering Infantry and Cavalry in every Direction, dashed back 
to Freedom, having extricated themselves with wonderfull Daring 
& with little Loss to themselves compared with the Damage they 
had inflicted on their Opponents. 

Unfortunately this gallant Affair was, in the Sequel, attended 
with Misfortunes which ought to be avoided on Service with the 
utmost care, as nothing can be more detrimental to final Success. 

Our Dragoons were instructed to look up to the Hungarian 
Hussars as the first Troops in the world, and were constantly 
doing Duty with them at the most advanced Posts, which is 
the School of Military Knowledge, as there is as much to be 
learnt in the general Skill & Care of disposing of men in one 
month at the outposts, as there is in three months in a Camp 
in the rear. The Hussars are avowedly the best troops for this 
Service, being always used to act individually, and frequently 
to Judge for themselves. The Hungarian Horses are very small 
and have not weight to resist a regular body; consequently are 
never supposed to Charge ; but their excellence consists in being 
so supple, pliant, and handy, that they can be turned in the 
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smallest compass imaginable. In fact they are entirely upon 
their hind legs, and when any thing is to be done, they are 
so nimble and active, that their head is always to the front ; and 
it would be very difficult for any one Dragoon, or Cavalry man 
in single Contest, (however Superior) to get a Stroke at the 
Hussar, as he would dodge about in a Style peculiar to them, 
and would certainly get behind his antagonist when the latter 
least expected it. The Horses are all very high bred, and have 
a great deal of the Arabian blood in them. They endure much 
- fatigue, and are so high couraged that they will face or do any 
thing, and with the Spur they are quite fiery. One should con- 
ceive from the appearance of these little animals, they could not 
support the weight of their riders, as the men are as tall & large 
as the Horses are small, but they are nothing but sinew & muscle, 
and are not loaded with any foggy or superfluous Flesh. 

The Hussar Saddles are very different from any others, being 
made of wood only, and Stand so high upon the Horses Backs, 
that the Men appear at least a foot higher than upon any other 
Saddles. 

The Hungarians are all very fond of the English, & they 
took great Pains in shewing our People the most convenient 
methods in many manceuvres, when on Duty together, as they 
are always in Service, and consequently enabled to be better 
than ours, to whom the whole business was new. Nothing could 
equal the cordiality & mutual good understanding which existed 
between the Hungarians & our Dragoons, of which I have seen 
repeated instances ; but unfortunately our Private men could not 
see the difference between the Service of the Troops, and because 
the Hussars acted with them in one Service, they thought & 
expected them always to do the same, whereas in fact it was 
impossible, as the Hungarian Horses cannot gallop for more than 
half a mile, and in any pursuit with our Dragoons they are 
immediately thrown out. From their very nature they cannot 
stretch out, though they can spurt away for a quarter of a mile or 
a shorter distance extremely fast. But our men cannot under- 
stand this, and at once conclude that the Hungarians lag behind 
only to plunder the Enemy which we have had the trouble of 
cutting down ; ‘ These men,’ say they, ‘leave us all the-danger, 
& wait only to rob!’ 

Thus, in the incident which I have just been describing, had 
our Dragoons been aware that the Hungarians would not charge 
a regular Body of Troops, probably they would not, in the first 
instance, have risked approaching so near to the Enemy; but, 
depending on the Hungarians as they advanced all together, they 
did not discover their error untill it was too late, and when they 
were absolutely within pistol shot of the French. 
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This created a want of confidence towards the Hussars which 
the latter did not really deserve; and I fear there will remain 
a coolness between them which cannot be for the benefit of Troops 
who are to act together. Since that time, several other Instances 
have occurred of mistakes wherein more might have been 
accomplished had our Men placed sufficient Confidence in the 
Hussars, but the fact remains that everybody does not make the 
proper distinction between them & regular Cavalry, and so they 
are very often abused, and accused of being backward «& slack 
without any real ground or foundation. 

It is beyond doubt that the Hungarians Plunder, Rob, 
Murder & commit every Outrage: but it is not less true that 
they are always ready to do their Duty in their proper Sphere, 
not wanting Courage in any respect. Nothing can exceed their 
ability or bravery in Skirmishing Parties, which appears to me 
a proof of their sterling Merit, as a Man who is not very forward 
may easily conceal it on those Services, as soldiers are then always 
detached a certain distance from each other, and it is more diffi- 
cult for one Man to see exactly what the other does, therefore 
I conceive that where Men are most out of sight & left to them- 
selves, and yet conduct themselves with Spirit, it is a greater 
proof of their real Courage than when a Man behaves well in 
a body, where he may either be afraid of being perceived to be 
backward or he may be led on by seeing so many others about 
him in the same Situation; unquestionably numbers encourage 
an individual very considerably. 

April 25th. During this time the Prince of Orange continued 
to press the Seige of Landrecy with great vigor, as it was of 
the utmost importance to the preservation of the covering Army, 
for the French (as we heard from our Spies & their Deserters) 
. were collecting a very considerable force from all their neighbour- 
ing Garrisons of Bouchain & Peronne to drive us away effectually. 
While our army continued to work very hard in getting the 
Redoubts finished, from information received it was found neces- 
sary to increase the Number of working Men in the hope of 
getting them complete, and 200 Men were ordered to every 
Redoubt in addition to the 300 originally employed. More than 
500 could not work at one Time without getting too much in 
each other’s way. 

The Duke, perceiving as he rode along the line that the 
Redoubts were not in such a State of forwardness as he could 
wish, offered £20 for Beer to the first Redoubt that was finished, 
in order to create an Emulation among the Corps, on which some 
of our Batt® (where I was in the working Party) observed that 
the Division of this Reward would be so very small that it was 
Vor. LXXIX—No, 471 32% 
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not worth Sweating for, and as for the French, they dare not 
come, therefore there was no sort of use in working so hard. 

It was totally impossible to persuade the British of the neces- 
sity of getting the works complete, as they always hold their 
Enemy in the greatest Contempt, which by us, as a Nation, is 
very much overdone, as we should often act more effectually by 
proceeding with a little more Caution, and not persuading our- 
selves so much of our own Superiority (tho’ it must be universally 
allowed), as the French are notoriously cunning, and frequently 
are enabled to avail themselves materially of many opportunities 
‘which never would occur if we acted more methodically. 

Whether our enemy are composed of bad or good troops, we 
ought never to hold them cheap, as the greatest of calamities 
may occur from having too good an opinion of ourselves. On 
the other hand, it would be equally bad if our troops conceived 
the French to be as good as ourselves; there should be a little 
balance in the minds of the soldiers in their own favor, which 
gives them a proper degree of confidence; for if by any unfore- 
seen accident or by irresistible numbers they were overpowered 
and routed a little by an enemy which they despised, it would 
not be very easy to make them do any thing after that. In short, 
from what little I have had an opportunity of observing, it 
appears to me that Troops when contending with the worst 
Soldiers should exercise all the caution they could use towards 
the most accustomed Soldiers, which would more probably ensure 
their success, as by these means they would be more prepared, 
and less deranged by any little turn in the day, which they ought 
always to expect. 

April 26th. Just as the Dutch Army had completed their first 
Parallel the French made a Sortie with nearly all their Garrisons : 
many men were killed on both sides, but in the end the French 
were driven into the Town with considerable loss. It was how- 
ever universally reported in Camp that the loss which the Lt 
Dragoons sustained might have been entirely prevented, and that 
the enemy, on the contrary, would have suffered more materially, 
had they been properly supported by Gen. Mansell’s Brigade, 
which either did not, or could not, arrive in time. 

There was unfortunately much rivalship existing between the 
Lt Dragoons and the Heavy Cavalry. The former were repeatedly 
engaged during the preceding Campaign and had always behaved 
extremely well, but it so happened, from accident alone, that 
the Heavy Cavalry were not engaged once. 

Now what gave rise to such a disparaging Report I cannot 
say; but I do not credit it. It is not possible that one sett of 
English Troops could for a Moment see their Friends in any > 
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Scrape without instantly flying to their Assistance; and it can- 
not have happened for another Reason. Our Brigade of Guards 
marched at eleven in the Morning to the rising Ground above 
Fontaine, about 5 Miles in front of our Camp on the Cambrai 
Road, in order to cover any Retreat of the Dragoons, by defend- 
ing a narrow Pass, or, by presenting a considerable Front on 
the hill, to prevent any Pursuit, and, in fact, to be a portée to 
anything which might happen. We remained on this Ground 
untill the Even*, during which time we saw nothing of this 
misconduct in the Heavy Cavalry; and from our commanding 
Situation almost every thing was within our Sight, as the 
Country is one entire Cornfield, without any obstruction to the 
Eye. We did not see anything of the Heavy Brigade untill after 
the whole was over, when we fell in with them in our return to 
the Camp at night. 

April 27th. Throughout the War it has been universally the 
Maxim of the French to continue their Attacks day after day 
with fresh Troops, and their numbers alone enable them to ensure 
Superiority ; for when a regular Army is attacked daily by fresh 
Troops, even if these are young, raw, & wretched, human Nature 
must in the end be worn out. By this means the French beat the 
Allied Forces, as no Army can support such attacks without 
having time to recruit even their bodily strength. To this novel 
method of making war may be attributed the ill Success of the 
Prussians at the Lines of Weissembourg in the last campaign, as 
they were attacked 8 days successively and in the end success- 
fully. 

The French had drained their Garrisons of Douay, Arras, 
Bouchain, and Peronne, in order to make a most formidable 
attack upon the whole of our Covering army on the day sub- 
sequent to the last attack, when the army of Prince Cobourg at 
Chatillon had likewise been harrassed. At 3 o’clock in the morn® 
during the time we were under Arms (as we had always been 
under Arms an hour before day-break since we came to this 
Ground to prevent any Surprize) we heard more firing than 
ordinary at the advanced Posts from the Sharp Shooters. 

It is usual for these troops to fire more or less at each other, 
just as the day breaks, as they creep in to see what is going for- 
ward before there is sufficient light to be discovered. This firing 
however continued and increased very much, and in half an hour’s 
time, we heard our Picquet at Bethencourt open their Field Piece, 
by which we knew that some Column was moving on the Chaussée 
from Cambrai which the Gun was placed to command. 

In a very Short time, we heard a Gun answer ours, which 
made it certain that they were driving in our Picquets prepara- 
tory to a General Attack. The Guns continued to play upon each 
BR? 
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other, and we soon perceived them bring up another Gun upon 
an eminence to bear upon our Picquet. 

In a Short time a Message came to our Batt" that our Picquet 
had expended all their ammunition, & wanted a Tumbril to be 
sent, upon which two more Companies were sent from our Batt" 
with the Tumbril to support the Picquet and to bring them off, or 
prevent their losing the Gun, which might have happened from 
a body of Cavalry pushing along the Chaussée before we could get 
away with it. 

This had the desired effect, as we soon perceived the Picquet 
coming in on the opposite hill with the Gun. 

By this time they had attacked all our Picquets throughout 
the whole line, and the cannonade became general. We saw the 
French bringing forward all their Cannon on the opposite hills, 
in order to approach our Redoubts by degrees. 

By the officers who came in with the Picquet, we heard they 
were advancing in several Columns in great force, and particu- 
larly by the Chaussée, which is very wide, and admits of a Reg* 
marching by Grand Divisions. About 6 in the morn® our Picquets 
having retired, we saw their Columns of Infantry & Cavalry advanc- 
ing in every direction & in prodigious numbers on the ridge of hills, 
supported (as they always are) by an incredible number of Field 
Pieces. Our Artillery was arranged upon the most advantageous 
Points to annoy them or prevent their advancing ; and by degrees, 
as they brought up their Guns, the Cannonade was most tremen- 
dous. The Brigade of Guards being on the right of the whole, 
and rather advanced out of the line in order to approach upon the 
Village of Neuvieslis, (which, with a small River in the Bottom, 
gave our right flank some security), were enabled to see a great 
part of the army distinctly, by which more of the attack came 
under our View, and however tremendous the cannonade was, it 
was a curious and most wonderfull Sight. I may say without 
any exageration that when the attack begun, there never was a 
finer morn® or clearer Sky, which by Seven was clouded most 
completely by the Smoke, and it almost appeared as if it was a 
dull day without any Sunshine. The Columns of Infantry and 
Cavalry continued to approach from all Quarters in numbers that 
are not to be described, and if they were, would not be believed ; 
and their Heavy Guns, which supported the advanced Columns, 
got so near as to oblige Col. Congreve (who had a few twelve 
Pounders just in the front of our Batt", in order to protect the 
Chaussée which runs parallel to our left) to fall back close under 
the cover of the Guns of our Redoubt. 

Prior to the Movement, it had been observed that the inten- 
tion of the enemy was to force the Centre of our line, against 
which they shewed their chief force, and that their left was 
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perfectly unprotected, as they had not taken any precaution to 
secure even the Chaussée, which was left open to us, consequently 
the only chance that remained for us to save our Line being 
forced, and being driven from our Position, (which would have 
exposed the Prince of Orange’s army then besieging Landrecy) 
was, to take advantage immediately of an endeavor to turn their 
left flank, which was the only part unprotected. 

As their Infantry were now got so near our works, it became 
of the greatest Moment that this should be effected immediately 
before they had been engaged with us, as the confusion would 
then have become general, and in fact it would be too late. 

Gen. Otto perceiving there was not a moment to be lost, 
collected all the Cavalry that were near him instantly, and taking 
the Heavy Dragoons (who were in the Rear of our Brigade to 
support us), went under the Cover of a winding Valley to the 
Right in the hopes of getting round their left unperceived & 
falling upon their Rear, which would cut them off from. Cambrai. 

From the Precipitation with which this Mancuvre was obliged 
to be performed, he was enabled only to get the Austrian 
Cuirassiers of Letchwitz, 2 Squadrons of Prince Ferdinand’s 
Hussars, 2 Do. of the Leopold Hussars, (who had Just Joined 
the army, having been totally demolished in the Turkish war, 
and were only Just recruited), the Blues, Royals, & 34 Dragoon 
Guards, which was the Brigade of Cavalry in our Rear.—Gen. 
Otto having filed off, we were left without any Cavalry to support 
us in the Protection of the Redoubt. 

We were happy to see, that Col. Congreve kept them a little 
at Bay with his 12 Pounders; which were very advantageously 
placed, & for which he got the greatest credit. Still however, 
they advanced, and being very near the Chaussée which they were 
going to cross, two twelve Pounders were immediately ordered 
into the Redoubt, and the Coldstream Batt® was ordered in 
with them to man the Parapet, with Positive orders not to 
abandon it on any account. Such a Service must always be un- 
pleasant, even without such positive orders, as it is an understood 
thing in war that Quarter is never given in a Battery or Redoubt, 
and the Cavalry would have despatched us. 

Nobody can call this a moment of Pleasure, but when our 
peculiar Situation is explained, it will appear very much other- 
wise. In the first place this Redoubt was not half finished, con- 
sequently afforded very little protection, and served only to pro- 
duce the order of keeping us there without any probability of 
our defending a thing that was not half compleated, as the Parapet 
was not high enough to cover the men’s hips instead of rising 
to their breasts. 

In the second Place, the rest of our Brigade would have been 
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obliged to fall back, and we should have been left in a Pound, 
not even having our Cavalry to support us, that being with Gen. 
Otto. The Event would have been that we should have fired 
two or three rounds of our 12 Pounders, as they advanced, 
which would have exasperated them more, without a Probability 
of checking them. The other platforms even were not in a State 
to receive our guns. 

With this prospect we perceived the French approach 
gradually, till they were so near that I could distinguish the 
music of the first Infantry Regt., at which time we loaded the 
12 Pounders, and were waiting to open fire upon their Column 
should they have advanced in front of a few Houses and Sheds, 
where they lay waiting for their Artillery to come to them, which 
was only at the distance of a few Score Yards. 

Fortunately at this moment we discovered some confusion 
among the Cavalry on the opposite Hills over which they had 
advanced; and, looking thro’ our Glasses, we perceived the 
Detachment of Gen. Otto had got round them, and was falling 
upon their Rear with much Slaughter! This alarm, which was 
quite unforeseen & unexpected on the part of the French, obliged 
them to halt their Column which was advancing on us, untill 
they could ascertain the State of things. By the help of our 
Glasses we saw our Dragoons charging and cutting up the distant 
Batt" of the enemy’s Infantry ; we saw whole Regt* laying down 
their Arms & begging for Mercy, then treacherously snatching 
these up again to fire at our Cavalry who had spared them, and 
who had passed on to the next Batt" believing the men they had 
left had honourably surrendered as Prisoners; next we saw our 
Men return & charge again & cut these Men to pieces 
for their Villainy. Cannon, Tumbrills, waggons, &c were 
galloping over the open Country in all directions, endeavour- 
ing to get away, pursued by our Dragoons; some we saw over- 
turned, others with soldiers cutting away the Horses from the 
Carriages, & the frightened Men struggling to make their Escape 
upon them. In short, our Dragoons got compleatly behind 
them, and the confusion became general. They fled in all direc- 
tions, laid down their Arms & Knapsacks, and no man thought 
of any thing except saving himself. The Column, who had been 
on the brink of making an example of us, finding that one 
universal Panick had pervaded every thing in the Rear, and not 
knowing how very few Cavalry we actually had, believed it useless 
to advance and were obliged to retreat in the best order they 
could ; but just as they were about to put this in execution, we 
heard an amazing Rattling of Cavalry coming down the Chaussée 
very fast, which proved to be 2 Squadrons of French Dragoons 
who were pushing with all expedition down the Turnpike Road 
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to Storm our Battery in the hope of rallying their men & creating 
a diversion, which would have discomposed us and favoured their 
retreat, and which would certainly have encouraged the Column 
near us not to retire untill they saw the probable fate of the Day. 

I must own this was a Surprize to us who were enjoying 
the confusion, conceiving the whole to be decided. We were 
all ordered to our Posts in expectation, and were very sorry to 
see some of our Lt Dragoons galloping about in very small 
numbers, which convinced us they had been routed and dispersed 
when endeavouring, to check the French Dragoons in this attempt ; 
however, just before the enemy came within the range of our 
Guns, which would have opened in a Second as the artillery men 
were absolutely pointing them, they appeared to be doubtfull, 
and did not advance: (Whether from the Supposition that the 
Column in our Front did not seem inclined to support them, 
or from the idea that altho’ they would destroy our Battery, yet 
they might be cut off,) and, after a short Consideration, both the 
Column & their Dragoons retreated, most of which got away safe, 
as our Small Body of Cavalry, consisting only of 1800 had 
suffered too much to pursue them, and had done as much as they 
could. 

Here ended the attack on the Right, but in a very Short 
time an Aide-de-Camp arrived from the Prince of Cobourg to say 
that he had been twice very vigorously attacked by superior 
numbers, but he had defeated them each time ; however, should 
they attempt a third, which he had every reason to expect, as 
they had fresh Troops, he certainly must be beat, as his men 
were very much fatigued & had suffered a great deal. And 
he requested the Duke to send him 4 Batt™. The 1st Regt. 
& the Coldstreams were immediately ordered to occupy a 
Redoubt which commanded a Pass of the Sambre, in case they 
attempted to cross. 

In an hour after we had been there, we were ordered to advance 
to Chatillon where the attacks had been made, but we received 
orders on the march to halt, as it was necessary that we should 
dislodge the enemy from a wood, of which they had possessed 
themselves, in the attack of the day. As we had neither force 
nor time to drive them away, from the day being so far advanced, 
we were ordered to lay upon our Arms until it became dark, 
when we were to march on this Expedition; but about 10 at 
night Count Maerfeld came to order us back to Camp, as the 
French had been dislodged by the Dutch some Hours ago. Upon 
the wholé it was as well as if that honor had been left for us, 
as the men were very completely knocked up, having been under 
Arms since two in the morn, in constant employment without 
having any sort of refreshment, and consequently were very 
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little able to march upon a Night attack, which must require 
every Sort of activity & Spirit. 

Apr. 28. We were happy to find that the Success of the Pre- 
ceeding day very far exeeeded our expectations, and might be 
considered the most decisive and brilliant Victory that could 
happen. We took 35 Pieces of Cannon and made a vast many 
Prisoners. 

I rode over the Ground where the Chief Action had been with 
our Cavalry. The Spot for a considerable distance was covered 
with Men, Horses, Helmets, Firelocks, Knapsacks, and every 
Sort of accoutrement, altho’ a great many had been buried during 
the Night, as for this Countrymen were employed as soon as tie 
affair was over. The Scene was curious. There were the Farriers 
taking the Shoes off the dead Horses, People collecting all the 
Arms in Waggons, others Searching the Pockets of the Dead men, 
&e. &e. 

It appeared they had attacked our whole line with 100,000 
Men, part of which were the Army of the Moselle which has 
marched to assist them in the relief of Landrecy. 

30,000 were opposed to our wing ; they marched from Cambrai 
and the Environs the preceeding Night at Eleven o’clock, with 
69 Pieces of Artillery. 

Gen. Chassny commanded this Division, who was made 
Prisoner with his Aide-de-Camp in the Commencement of the 
déroute. Two Hussars first took him, who were in the act of 
lifting their Sabres to cut him down, when Capt. Erskine stepped 
between them, and literally saved his life. 

He had behaved Just as these Scoundrels always do, (like 
Paltroons which they are). When he found there was a little 
check to the Success of the French, he encouraged the Batt" close 
to him untill he saw an (English) officer to whom he immediately 
ran, and, throwing up his Sword in the air, said to his Batt® 
* Laches, Je vous abandonne, comme vous le mérite ; Je ne cherche 
que l’occasion de me Jetter dans les bras d’un Anglais. Je suis 
content.’ It may appear not very humane, but I think it would 
have been as well if Capt. Erskine had arrived a moment later, 
by which such a Scoundrel would have met with what he merited. 

I don’t suppose there is a Soldier in our Army more dirty 
or worse dressed than this great General & his Aide-de-Camp; 
altho’ he pretended to have a large Estate in the Island of Tobago, 
which place he did not know was taken, though it had been in 
our Possession at least 8 months, as he said they never let them 
hear any bad news from Paris, and they were kept totally in the 
Dark respecting every thing that happened, except the news was 
good, when of course it was augmented tenfold. 

The Day before we teft Cateau, I had the charge of Gen. 
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Chassny & his Aide-de-Camp. He told me several curious things 
respecting the interior Government of the French. He said, 
there were Two Commissioners of the Convention from Paris in 
every fortified Town, who had the Sole disposition of everything, 
and were, in fact, Supreme. That the Commandant of the Town 
(notwithstanding he might be a Man of Rank in the Army) was 
never allowed to go out of the Town without one of these Com- 
missioners ; that every Paper & Letter was seen & signed by the 
Commissioners, and that, in fact, they commanded the Town 
& received any merit, while the Gen. took any blame. 

This must be a pleasant Style of Command, and shews the 
implicit confidence they put in each other. 

During the time I had charge of the common French 
Prisoners, however, I was surprised to observe (in frequently 
speaking to them) a sort of particular indifference & each Method 
of treating things which is alone characteristick of the levity of 
their Manners. I asked them several common Questions, such 
as whether they were well treated? whether their wounded were 
in want of anything? etc.; to which they answered—‘ Assuré- 
ment, Monsieur, les Appartements ne sont pas trop élégants ; 
mais dans un tel embarras il ne faut pas étre trop dificile ni trop 
délicat ; mais il faut nous consoler par la Gazette!’ And when 
I asked them what had made them take such a violent part against 
their King, to my amazement they replied—‘ Monsieur, Chacun 
a sa Fantasie, il devient absolument nécessaire de nous amuser, 
et de faire quelque chose pour passer le tems.’ etc. etc. 

In the case of General Chassny there were many curious 
letters found in his pocket respecting their interior Government 
& Plans, and some orders from Gen. Pichegru (who was Com- 
mander in Chief of the Northern Army), directing him to avail 
himself of every possible opportunity of distressing and harassing 
our Cavalry, by Patroles, by attacks upon our Picquets, &c, and 
promising that he individually would undertake to dispose of the 
Infantry. The fact was, our Cavalry are very superior to any the 
French have, and I may say to any I have seen, so that in rich 
and open country, where Cavalry could act to so much advantage, 
the enemy dreaded us extremely. The advice was far from ill- 
judged on his Part; and, indeed, had the desired effect, as they 
obliged us to keep out constant Patroles of several hundred men 
to watch the Motions of their Camp near Cambrai, and some of our 
Heavy Dragoons were out for many days successively. 

I never heard that our Cavalry at the opening of the Campaign 
exceeded 2300 (which, indeed, I conceive to be the outside,) and 
by the constant alerts, by the killed, wounded & missing in these 
repeated attacks, the French had succeeded in disabling (at the 
very least) one third of our force in the Short space of 10 Days, 
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which began to open my eyes respecting our incapability of doing 
anything against such numbers. 

The Prince of Cobourg had been in the end equally successfull 
in the attack on the left, (altho’ his Army had suffered consider- 
ably) as he took 21 Pieces of Cannon, which, with ours, made 
a very handsome Gazette. 

We had taken in the 10 Days of the Campaign 97 Pieces of 
Artillery, which in any other War would at such an early Period 
have decided the probable Event of the Campaign ; but in such a 
War as this, where they have converted every Iron Bar, and 
almost every Church Bell into Cannon, at the same time having 
so many & such great Iron Founderies at Douay, Arras, &c., the 
loss was not felt. 

We lost a great many Men by not having a thorough know- 
ledge of the Country, which always must happen, as the French 
Artillery, finding they could not get away, assembled on the 
other side of a wide Ravine which was hidden from our Cavalry 
by the height of the Corn, and when they came to this Place, in 
pursuit of the Guns, they received several Vollies of. Grape before 
they could get over, which of course caused some confusion, and 
served to cover their Retreat, by enabling them to get away with 
some few of the Guns (where the Drivers were not frightened or 
the Horses disabled) which otherwise must have fallen into our 
hands. This must often occur in an Enemy’s Country; who know 
where there is any possibility of taking any little advantage, 
which may in the end prove serviceable to them. 

General Mansell was killed in this engagement under cir- 
cumstances which made his life more regretted, if possible, than 
it otherwise would have been. 

As previously mentioned, it had been whispered about that 
he had not brought up his Brigade on the preceding Day when 
he might have saved the Lt Dragoons,—that he had deliberately 
kept aloof and did not exert himself to get to their assistance, 
which might have been effected with the greatest ease. I believe 
that he received some very galling and heart-breaking expressions 
from the Commander in Chief, and the impression regarding his 
conduct was publicly known as even the Gazette records that 
* owing to some mistake Genl. Mansell’s Brigade did not arrive in 
time.’ He naturally felt very miserable at such reflections thrown 
upon his Character (which had always been unblemished, he having 
served before in a most respected Situation) ; and being a Man 
of delicate feelings, he was induced to do more by way of clearing 
himself from these cruel aspersions than was his Duty. When 
his Brigade charged he put himself at their head (which is never 
done) and led them on, by which he was the very first Man 
killed. He did it in a most marked and pointed manner which 
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made all near him conclude that he was determined to wipe 
away any slur on his Reputation either by throwing himself into 
the most immediate Danger, or to receive his Death blow—the 
latter of which, poor Man, was his fate. . . . 

Another corroborating Circumstance that his intention was 
what I conceive is that as soon as his Brigade was ordered forward 
under his sole Command and that he knew he should have an 
Opportunity of doing what he chose, he immediately dispatched 
his Son (who was his Aide-de-Camp) upon some trifling message, 
which prevented the latter being with him all the Day. If there 
is one moment that an Aide-de-Camp can be more useful than 
another (and when every Man would wish to have two instead 
of being without one) it certainly is when there is any probability 
of anything being done; and from the insignificance of the 
Message I am confident he wished his Son not to be with him 
that Day. However, during the Morn, in riding about to find 
his Father’s Brigade (as it was conjectured) the young Man lost 
himself, was taken Prisoner, and was sent to Arras. 

In the evening a Letter was found upon Genl. Chassny from 
Gen. Pichegru to acquaint him of his intention of penetrating 
West Flanders on the same day of the attack made upon us, & 
that he had 50,000 Men at Lille for the Purpose. This was a 
Surprize to the Great Men at Head Quarters, and a Council of 
War was immediately called, to consider what measures were 
to be taken ; as it was partly suspected to be a feint, in the hope 
of persuading the Duke to detach some Force from the Covering 
Army to the Support of W. Flanders, and thereby rendering 
ourselves very weak in this Wing, which might have proved of 
the greatest consequence to the Besiegers in case the French 
followed up their attack the next day. These are very nice cases 
to decide, when there is nothing but this sort of Intelligence from 
an Enemy. 

The Council of War however, gave credit to the Letter; and 
Sir W. Erskine was sent away with a considerable Detachment 
at 12 o’clock the same night, consisting of some Battns of 
Austrians, the 2d Brigade ‘of British, and some Cavalry, which 
weakened our Wing very considerably. 

On the third day after they marched, we were very much 
surprized to hear the Firing upon Landrecy cease; and, as the 
Second Parallel was scarcely compleated, nobody supposed it 
could be possible that any thing like capitulating was in Agitation, 
as many officers who had been there the preceding Day did not 
perceive the Town to be particularly pressed, but conceived the 
Siege to be going on in the regular way. However, about noon 
we were happy to hear by an Aide de Camp from the P. of Orange 
to the Duke, that the Garrison has requested 48 hours to treat 
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respecting a Capitulation, which had not been acceded to on the 
part of the Prince, who had allowed them only two hours to 
decide, at the expiration of which time they must surrender, or 
the Firing would commence. 

This produced the desired Effect, and at 5 o’clock in the 
Eveng. the whole Garrison marched out and surrendered them- 
selves Prisoners of War. 

The reason of this immediate determination being required 
was that news had arrived of Pichegru’s attack having taken 
place, that he had actually penetrated West Flanders with 50,000 
men, and was himself at Courtrai; and as it was agreed that we 
were to march as soon as the Seige was over it became of the 
last importance that the Garrison should surrender immediately ; 
otherwise a Day or two is generally allowed to arrange the Terms 
of Capitulation. 


[Thus fell Landrecies, and its garrison of five hundred men 
were made prisoners, after ten days’ bombardment which almost 
totally destroyed the town. Elated by their success the Allies 
nevertheless abandoned their former scheme of marching direct 
to Paris, and, instead, determined to push on to West Flanders 
with all possible expedition in order to oppose the progress of 
Pichegru. Hotham’s description of the forced march attempted 
with this object gives a curious picture of the lack of organisation 
in the arrangements of those in authority. ] 


At 12 at Night all the Army marched to the Relief of West 
Flanders, in two Columns. We joined each other at the Camp 
of Famars above Valenciennes at 12 the next day; where we 
lay upon our arms till 3 in the afternoon, when we moved 
forward, with orders not to stop untill we reached St Amand, 
but by the time we reached Mont Auzain the men were so com- 
pleatly knocked up with the intense heat of the day, and the 
distance (added to which they had marched so suddenly they 
had no Provisions) that they could not go any further ; but as we 
had no order to halt, altho’ there was not one quarter of the 
men present, we were obliged to continue our March untill we 
came to Raismes; when finding the Column literally to consist 
only of officers and artillery, and being 12 at Night, the Com- 
manding Officers of Corps took upon themselves to halt their Batt™ 
and we lay down in the Turnpike Road untill day-break ; when, 
with what few Men we could find and collect, we continued our 
March to St Amand, where we were obliged to remain a day 
& a half to rest the Men & to give them time to come up before 
we could proceed to Tournai. 
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This was intended to be one forced March to be performed 
without more than a halt of a few hours on the Ground, but it 
proved, (as every body knew, except those who directed it), to 
be beyond the Power of Human Nature. The Distance was near 
40 Miles; and the Men had nothing to eat except a little Bread 
& cheese which the Serjeants were sent to buy at Valencienes 

, during ‘the Time we lay on the Ground at Famars, as there was 
not time allowed to dress any Meat. 

In addition to this, the Weather was particularly hot and 
the roads extremely bad, which made it very fatiguing for the 
Men, and unfortunately during the 3 hours we were allowed 
to lay on the ground, it rained so hard that it was impossible 
for any Man to lay down, as it did all the Night while we marched. 
It was 36 hours from the Time we left our Camp untill we 
reached St Amand, during which time the men had only 6 hours 
rest (if it can be called so) 3 hours at Famars, & 3 hours in the 
high Road at Raismes during the second Night, waiting only 
untill the Day broke, and not having had anything to eat during 
the whole March except a little bread and cheese. No Man 
will grumble at marching any distance where there is an absolute 
necessity, but not to be allowed to stop when their Strength was 
exhausted naturally made them very discontented; all which 
might have been prevented had the Great People been at hand 
to see our distress and given orders in consequence ; but no men 
with such authority went with the Collumn, they went instead 
from place to place in their carriages expecting us to follow as 
if no sort of Impediment could possibly arise. 

In connection with this March, too, I must not forget to 
mention a piece of Military etiquette which may be very proper 
but can be extremely absurd and useless, and, in fact, in this 
instance was so detrimental to our operations that, considering 
the urgency of the Business on which we were going, it might 
for once have been broken through, both for the sake of the real 
benefit we should have received as well as through humanity 
to the soldiers on so severe a March. 

It is an understood rule that Troops of another Nation are 
never upon any account to pass through any of the Emperor’s 
fortified Towns when on a march. 

It will, however, sometimes happen, notwithstanding these 
positive injunctions, that it is impossible from the particular 
course of Rivers, or other Obstructions, to prevent infringing 
upon this general Rule. 

Notwithstanding how much we were pressed, which is suffi- 
ciently proved by the hurried Capitulation of Landrecy as well 
as by every other circumstance, and notwithstanding the very 
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great length of the March which anybody would have thought 
would, if possible, be shortened, we were not suffered to march 
thro’ the town [of Valenciennes] which would have saved the 
men at least four miles, but were obliged to make the tour of the 
town and outworks, joining the road we had originally left at the 
back of the Citadel. 

The Ridiculous part was, that we continued along the high 
road untill we were literally within Sight of the Town Gate, 
when we were obliged to follow a very narrow, wet, & deep 
road, or lane, totally unfit for any Wheels (as it had been 
destroyed during the Siege last Campaign, on purpose to prevent 
any Carriages passing,) untill we got on the other Side the Town, 
where we rejoined the Great road which we had previously left ! 

It was with the utmost difficulty, that the Artillery & Waggons 
could be drawn along, which delayed us very much, added to 
which we chanced upon a Column of Hessians, and were obliged 
to wait untill their Line was passed, which detained us more than 
4 hours without any earthly Reason, or Purpose; as, had we 
continued the Straight and natural road through Valencienes, we 
should have saved the Men more than 4 Miles, which on this 
occasion was really of the utmost consequence, and we should 
not have fallen in with this Line of Hessians, who were equally 
in the same Scrape with us, as they lost their way owing to the 
Darkness of the Night during the Storm in passing through the 
woods of St Amand near Hasnon, and several of their Men were 
killed by falling into holes full of water. This fortunately did not 
happen to us, as we had only a few Officers whose Horses fell 
down with them by riding into Ditches, &c. 

By the men being obliged to stay a Day at St Amand, the 
intended object of the Expedition & of a forced march was com- 
pleatly defeated; as we lost one whole day and did not arrive 
at our Camp near Tournai untill the Day after we were expected 
to be there, whereas, if we had remained a few hours longer at 
Famars, with some hot meat, the men would have been suffi- 
ciently refreshed by Sun-Set, (having laid still during the heat 
of the Day), to have continued their march at the Even*, and 
we should have arived the following day according to the original 
intention ; but every one must conceive, that laying 3 hours on 
the Ground, without any thing to eat, can refresh the body very 
little on such a march, where it was absolutely necessary to con- 
sult the health of the Soldier most particularly, as we were going 
upon an Expedition without delay, where it was necessary to dis- 
lodge this Army before they had intrenched themselves so much 
as to render it a work of Time to do this; as it always is the first 
operation of the French, when they come upon fresh Ground, 
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to begin by entrenching themselves and to force all the Country 
men to work, without any exception. I have said so much 
respecting this march, as we heard it was so universally talked 
of in England as being the most wonderfull & Extraordinary 
thing ever heard of. 


Here, for the present, we must leave the diary of the young 
officer. In a future number of this Review we shall see the 
manceuvres of the Allies on penetrating further into West 
Flanders. 


A. M. W. Strrtine. 
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THEN AND NOW: A GLANCE AT THE 
PAGES OF CRABB ROBINSON 


By and by I ventured, with the doctor of the house, to make an excur- 
sion. We walked up a hill, and were near enough to hear the discharge 
of musketry and see the smoke and flash of the cannon, but that was all. 
And I was half-angry with myself for being socomposed. It was probable 
that every instant some horrid wound was inflicted, or some wretch suddenly 
carried off, and yet I ate cherries! And how could it be otherwise? We 
are sympathetic, and indifference, or the want of passion, is catching as 
well as passion itself. The persons around me were at their ease, and that 
made me so in a great degree. I cannot forbear to make a remark, which 
though simple is important. From the modern system of war and politics, 
by which the civil and the military state are so much separated, and 
the subject is so much distinguished from the prince, this consequence 
has arisen—that war has ceased to be a matter of national passion, and 
has become in a great degree a professional business. At least in this 
neighbourhood it is so.—Crass Roprnson’s Diary (ed. Sadler). 


THE neighbourhood in which Crabb Robinson found himself in 
the summer of 1800, when Napoleon was First Consul and the 
War of the Second Coalition was halfway through its course, 
was that of Frankfort-on-Main. The diarist, a young man 
of twenty-five, was in Germany for a simple purpose—to learn 
the language of our then allies and to study their literature, the 
literature of Goethe and Schiller. It is much as though, to-day, 
an active and intelligent young Englishman were to choose the 
present moment for a sojourn in Petrograd with no other inten- 
tion than to indulge his interest in the Russian novelists at first 
hand. The conduct of a young Englishman who did that might 
be held to be questionable. The thought which to the diarist was 
no more than a passing fancy, a creditable discovery which it 
pleased him to record, would to-day amount to an active mental 
fermentation. And why? Why, if England was in danger of 
her life a hundred years ago, were active and intelligent young 
Englishmen content to let others fight for them while they, if 
their profession was not military, figuratively speaking ate 
cherries? The answer is contained in the remarks of the diarist, 
when he points to the separation between the civil and the military 
state, and the fact that ‘war had become in a great degree a 
professional business.’ Napoleon, with his remark to the ladies, 
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Faites-moi des conscrits, altered all that. But he did not alter 
it in his own lifetime, as regards England at least. Waterloo 
was fought and won by a professional Army, and unmilitary 
England was content to do the cheering. In the years between 
Marengo and Waterloo not a poet gave up his job and (so far as 
we can see) not a novelist allowed himself to be put off his work 
by the opinion that it was not a time for novels. In the matter 
of doing business as usual, it was very much easier to be a 
Benedetto Croce then. The art of Jane Austen rests so serenely 
on a consciousness that the professional Army will do its duty 
that that Army and that duty need not even be mentioned. A 
hundred years ago the active and intelligent young Englishman 
was as free to go to the wars or to settle down at home as 
in the England of Farquhar or Fielding : a freedom which was 
mitigated, for the lower orders, by the wiles of the recruiting 
sergeant and the activity of the pressgang. 

This is not the time to discuss the pros and cons of the change 
that has come over Europe now that war is an affair of the man- 
power of nations ; but, in the light of that change, it may not be 
without interest to look a little further into the pages of Crabb 
Robinson’s diary. 

In July 1800 Robinson happened to be in Frankfort, as we 
saw, when the Prussians were marching out to the support of 
their and our allies, the Austrians. ‘They had cannon, with 
lighted matches. The men were fine fellows, and without being 
sad were grave. I knew they were going into the field, and I 
felt that sinking within the breast which betrays the coward— 
but they passed away and my sinking too. The rest of the day 
nothing was known. On the morrow we learnt that the French 
had been thrice beaten back, but that early in the morning they 
had renewed the attack, and were now in the midst of the engage- 
ment. I left my books, and hastened to the ramparts, which 
were covered with idlers. Couriers passed *packwards and for- 
wards, but nobody knew what was going forward. Citizens are 
mob, and soldiers are gentlemen at such times.’ It was as a 
contented member of the mob that the diarist walked to the top 
of a little hill, ate cherries while the French were beaten off, and 
then went back to his education. 

_ From Frankfort he made excursions, and on one of these he 
entered an inn and found himself in the presence of three French 
officers. ‘I was startled,’ he says, ‘but as there was an armistice 
(it was the 16th of August) I thought frankness the safest policy. 
I joined them at the dinner-table. ‘‘ A hot day, sir.’’—‘‘ Yes, 
sir.”’ (N.B.: The French, like the Quakers, do not like to be 
called ‘‘ Citizen’’ but by a citizen, though, unlike the brethren, 
they preserve the old forms of civility, and use ‘‘ Sir’’ as much 
Vou. LXXIX—No. 471 4A 
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as formerly to strangers.) I immediately told of my ride from 
Frankfort, of my friends who were at Mainz, and of my incapacity 
to follow them. ‘‘It is mortifying,’”’ said I, ‘‘to see a fine town 
and rich country shut against one.’’—‘‘ Yes, to be sure; but it 
is not difficult to get a pass. You are a German? ’’—‘‘ No.’’— 
‘Pray, what countryman are you, then?’’—‘‘Can I answer 
with safety? If, now, I should be an unlucky enemy by birth, 
are you bound officially to arrest me? ’’—‘‘ Oh, no!”’ said they, 
and laughed; and I found that the Englishman was very wel- 
come. So I stayed several hours with them, and debated on 
politics. I found in these and several other officers more respect 
than I should have expected for Mr. Pitt, who individually is 
fancied to be all in all in the Cabinet; they had a warm zeal 
for France as France, without much care about its immediate 
government.’ 

On another occasion, when Frankfort was actually entered 
by the French, ‘a gentlemanly young officer’ was billeted in the 
house in which the diarist lodged. ‘ With him,’ says Robinson; 
‘I soon became acquainted. He loved poetry, and we talked 
on various subjects. Nor did he take any exception to my being 
an Englishman.’ 

From these pleasing pictures of war as it was waged we may 
turn to a letter from home. It is written by the diarist’s brother 
Thomas, of Bury St. Edmunds, and is dated December 18, 1800. 


I cannot forbear speaking a word or two [it begins] on the situation 
of our own country. You cannot be aware, I think, to the extent in 
which it exists, of the distress of all orders of people amongst us on 
account of the high price of provisions. The poor-rates have risen to an 
unexampled height—they have nearly doubled since you left England. 
The present rate at Bury for the quarter is seven shillings in the pound, 
upon an assessment of two-thirds of the rental—in short, as much is paid 
to the poor as to the landlord. At the commencement of the war the rate 
with us was not more than 1s. 9d. to 2s. in the pound. The burden 
which the circumstances have laid upon the people will, I imagine, be 
scarcely credited in Germany, and yet the situation of Bury is much less 
lamentable than that of many other towns in the kingdom. The alarm 
respecting a scarcity is so great that Parliament is now assembled by 
special proclamation to take into consideration the best means of reliev- 
ing the nation in the present dearth. High bounties are accordingly 
offered to encourage the importation of grain, and various plans of economy 
are recommended to diminish the consumption of bread. The causes of 
the distressed state of the country are a subject of controversy both within 
and out of Parliament. The administration are, of course, very strenuous 
in maintaining that the war has no share in it, while the Opposition as 
loudly attempt to prove it is the principal cause. 


In his next letter the writer surprises us. ‘ With the funds 


falling, and trade very precarious, Mary and I sometimes talk 
of emigration—but where to go is the question. France is the 
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only country which to my mind presents any temptation. The 
language, however, is an insuperable objection.’ This is not bad, 
a full year and more before the Treaty of Amiens. One wonders 
whether anywhere in England to-day there is a man who would 
like to go and live in Germany if it were not for the difficulties 
presented by the language. The good Thomas Robinson, how- 
ever, aged thirty, was feeling gloomy about his country’s pro- 
spects. He goes on : ‘ Buonaparte seems as if he would make the 
assumed title of great nation a valid claim, and I fear it is clear 
that the sun of England’s glory is set.’ This was four years before 
Trafalgar. L 

In the next letter of the diarist’s brother we find that ‘ Mary 
and I’ have found content in a visit to London. ‘ We were, of 
course, desirous of seeing the present nine days’ wonder, Mr. 
Cooke. We were so lucky as to see him in Richard, his favourite 
character.’ All through the period of Napoleon’s ascendancy in 
Europe the English theatre flourished exceedingly. It was the 
age of the final glories of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble; and 
was it not the moment between Leipzig and Waterloo that the 
great Kean chose for his appearance, with Hazlitt at hand to 
chronicle it? 

In the meantime the diarist himself was enjoying personal 
interviews with Goethe and Schiller, acquiring a mastery of the 
philosophy of Kant, and descending a coal-mine in the Harz 
mountains. With the last of these excitements he was dis- 
appointed. ‘I could hardly be angry,’ he records, ‘ with the 
inscription of an English ‘‘ my lord ’’ in the album : “‘ Descended 
this d——4d old hole!’’’ 

On the subject of the Peace of Amiens-—-that short-lived peace, 
which sufficed, however, for all Englishmen who loved Paris, and 
particularly those who loved pictures, from Hazlitt to Charles 
James Fox, to run over and look at the treasures our national 
enemy had gathered on his Italian campaigns—on this subject we 
may quote one more letter of the diarist’s brother. 

The Peace [he says] is an event which has excited a tumult of joy such 
as I never before saw equalled. The effect was the stronger as the event 
was totally unexpected—indeed, for two or three days preceding, it was 
totally despaired of. The Funds were falling, and the expectation of an 
invasion was very general. All parties are therefore willing to give the 
Ministry great credit for the secrecy with which they conducted the nego- 
tiation. The demonstrations of joy have risen almost to madness. Illumi- 
nations have been general throughout the kingdom, and in London and 
some other places have been repeated several times. Last Friday we 
illuminated at Bury. 

The papers will inform you of the reception which was given by the 
London populace to the French general who brought over the ratification 
of the preliminaries. It is said that ‘Long live Buonaparte!’ was 
repeatedly cried in the streets and among the transparencies exhibited 
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in London his portrait was shown, with this inscription: ‘The Saviour of 
the World.’ Indeed it is curious to observe the change of style in the 
Government newspapers. The ‘Corsican Adventurer,’ ‘the atheistical 
usurper,’ is now ‘the august hero,’ ‘the restorer of public order,’ etc. 
etc.; in fact, everything that is great and good. It reminds one of the 
transformation in a pantomime, when a devil is suddenly converted into 
an angel. The blessings of peace begin already to be felt. An abundant 
harvest promised a considerable reduction in the price of provisions, but 
the fall in corn has been rapid beyond example. In the course of about 
eight or ten weeks wheat has fallen in our market from 92s. to 30s. the 
coomb, and it is expected to sink lower. 


In May 1803 we were at war again, and any Englishman, 
loving Paris not wisely but too well, found himself a subject for 
detention. 

Having matriculated in the meantime at Jena, the diarist 
went to Berlin. Berlin, as a city, gave him little pleasure. ‘A 
city,’ he says, ‘in which the sovereign applies the revenues of 
the state to the erection of opera-houses and palaces has never 
been an agreeable object in my eyes.’ Nor did the Germans, who 
were in the first flush of their admiration for Shakespeare, whose 
plays A. W. Schlegel had translated, seem to the diarist to do 
justice to the dramatist. He saw a version of The Tempest, which 
he notes as being distinguished ‘ by skilful omission of everything 
beyond the story that could recall the great dramatist to mind.’ 
‘ Prospero’s character was ruined by his appearing to be depen- 
dent on a spirit floating in the clouds, whose aid he implores ; and 
Caliban was a sort of clown, unmercifully thrashed as the clown 
is in our pantomimes.’ Robinson also saw a ‘comic vaudeville,’ 
or what we should to-day call a revue, in which ‘ an old map being 
brought, the remark that Germany and Poland are terribly torn 
was warmly applauded.’ It was at Berlin that an editor, 
evidently expecting approval, placed in the diarist’s hands a 
periodical which contained ‘a very foolish paper on the opinions 
of the English respecting the Germans—full of absurd, vulgar 
falsehoods about the English, such as that they can sell their 
wives according to law by taking them to market with a rope 
round their necks, etc.’; and at that time, it must be remem- 
bered, they were engaged in an effort to placate their allies! 
Robinson went to the trouble of answering the article, in the 
interest of national relations. 

In 1804, at Weimar, he made the acquaintance of Madame de 
Staél, whose book De l’Allemagne Lord Crewe quoted at the 
London Opera House the other day. The diarist found her in 
bed, ‘ for which,’ he says, ‘ not knowing Parisian customs, I was 
unprepared.’ She said to him ‘The English mind is in the 
middle between the German and the French, and is a medium of 
communication between them. I understand you better than I 
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do any German with whom I have ever spoken.’ It was the 
diarist who afterwards drew up the contract with Murray, by 
which she was paid fifteen hundred guineas for the English rights 
in her book about the Germans. 

In 1805 he got home by the skin of his teeth, after passing 
through the lines of the French army, which was at that time in 
possession of the north of Germany. The packet which brought 
him also carried the news of the battle of Austerlitz. 

Robinson at first thought of seeking his fortune in America, 
and one of his first entries after his return is the following : ‘ I had 
several interviews with the celebrated American mechanist Fulton, 
who invented the Catenarian and Torpedo, and offered to Buona- 
parte to destroy the whole English fleet by means of explosives. 
Dining with him one day, I spoke of the ‘‘ Perpetual Peace’’ of 
Kant. Fulton said ‘‘I believe in the ‘ Perpetual Peace,’’’ and on 
my expressing surprise he added ‘‘ I have no doubt war will be put 
an end to by being rendered so murderous that by common consent 
it will be abandoned. I could myself make a machine by means 
of which I could in few minutes destroy a hundred thousand 
men.”’’ 

The diarist did not go to America but settled down to a study - 
of the law and to the friendship of men of letters, among whom 
were Charles Lamb, Coleridge—(‘ There is no doubt,’ he writes, 
‘that Coleridge’s mind is much more German than English ’)— 
and, later and principally, Wordsworth. Two other activities, 
however, connected with the Great War he did permit himself. 
In 1807, thanks to his knowledge of German, he was selected to 
represent The Times at Altona, and was in Denmark up to the 
moment when Copenhagen was bombarded by the English fleet. 
Two years later, for the same newspaper, he was (more or less) 
with Moore at Corunna. ‘Thus Robinson, who began by eating 
cherries while every instant some horrid wound was inflicted, ended 
by being something like the first accredited war-correspondent. 
Like other war-correspondents of a later date, he did not always 
see what he would have wished to have seen ; he heard ‘ firing at 
a distance ’ but was obliged to leave Corunna without any know- 
ledge of the great retreat or the fate of Sir John Moore. 

The diarist is no longer concerned as war-correspondent, but 
merely as tourist, when we come to Waterloo. Charles Lamb, 
as we know, did not permit himself to be put out by that event ; 
he wrote several letters without so much as mentioning it. His 
friend Robinson behaved more decently. ‘I went to the Surrey 
Institution;’ he says, ‘ to read the detailed account of the glorious 
victory at Waterloo. This is indeed most glorious.’ And then, 
the legal vacation falling conveniently, and being at a loss for a 
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holiday idea, he made up his mind to visit the battlefield. Almost 
as soon as the Allies were into Paris ha was over there. 


Not all the vestiges of the conflict were removed. There were arms 
of trees hanging down, shattered by cannon-balls, and not yet cut off. 
And there were ruined and burnt cottages in many places, and marks 
of bullets and balls on both houses and trees; but I saw nothing in 
particular to impress me, except that in an inn near the field I had a 
glimpse of a lady in weeds, who was come on a vain search after the 
body of her husband, slain there. A more uninteresting country, or 
one more fit [? ynfit] for ‘a glorious victory,’ being flat and almost 
without trees, than that round Waterloo, cannot be imagined. 


His companions bought relics from the peasants—a brass 
cuirass for a napoleon, pistols, and so on. He himself preferred to 
be able to say that he had picked up something, but apparently 
he had no luck. He solaced himself, after he came back, by 
having a tooth fitted which was guaranteed to have come straight 
from the scene of victory and to be better than any artificial 
substitute. 

It is fitting that the diarist who began by making a reflection 
on one battlefield should be allowed to end by making a reflection 
on another. ‘ Sixty thousand men,’ he says, ‘are said to have 
been killed and wounded at Waterloo. Will sixty be named here- 
after?’ It is impossible to answer his question in the affirma- 


tive, but one thing is certain, and that is that it will be difficult 
to-morrow to visit our battlefields in the tourist spirit of a 
hundred years ago. 


P. P. Howe. 
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THE EARLY CAREER OF JOHN CUMIN, 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN 


THE importance of the primacy of John Cumin, the first English 
Archbishop of Dublin and the immediate successor of St. Laurence 
O’Toole, is duly recognised by the writers of Irish history. The 
conquest of Ireland had proceeded apace since the first Normans 
landed in 1167. King Henry the Second, jealous from the out- 
set of the exploits of the invaders and dreading their possible 
assertion of independence, had himself spent six months in the 
country from October 1171 to April of the following year. « In 
1176 Strongbow died, and the next year Henry created his son 
John, then in his tenth year, ‘ Lord of Ireland.’ Hugh de Lacy 
was appointed Viceroy: his rule was strong and peaceful ; but 
Henry, thinking perhaps that he was becoming too powerful, 
recalled him for a brief period in 1181. In November 1180 the last 
Celtic Archbishop of Dublin had passed away, and the King deter- 
mined to take the opportunity thus offered of appointing in his 
place a faithful official of his own, one of his ‘new-men,’ and so 
creating a fresh power in the conquered territory which should 
counterbalance the power of his nobles. In September 1181 
some of the Dublin clergy met the King at the Abbey of Evesham, 
and John Cumin, ‘ his clerk and a member of his household,’ was 
given them as their new Archbishop.* 

A curious error has prevailed as to John Cumin’s antecedents : 
for it has been stated again and again that the King selected 
for this post of responsibility a monk of the abbey in which the 
election took place. The late Professor Stokes speaks of John 
Cumin as ‘a monk of that abbey ’ ; and even so careful a historian 
as Mr. G. H. Orpen calls him ‘a monk of the Abbey of Eveskam 
in Worcestershire.’ Moreover, in that standard work of refer- 
ence, Gams’ Series Episcoporum, the letters O.S.B. are attached 
to his name, and we are pointed in a note to D’Alton’s Memoirs 
of the Archbishops of Dublin, which was published in 1838, and 
which describes him as ‘a monk of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Evesham.’ It is possible that with D’Alton the mistake may 
have begun, for we do not find it in the Antiquities of Ireland 


1 *Clericus et familiaris suus,’ Gesta Henrici IZ. (Rolls Series), i. 280. 
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of Sir James Ware, who died in 1666. In view of this and other 
misconceptions regarding so important a figure in Irish history, 
it is worth while to review John Cumin’s early career and to bring 
together some scattered facts which have not hitherto received 
attention. 

The first occasion of interest on which we meet with John 
Cumin’s name is the famous assembly at Woodstock in the early 
days of July 1163, when Becket crossed the King’s will in the 
matter of the sheriff’s aid. Among other items of business then 
transacted we find from the chartulary of Bruton Priory that 
Thomas the Archbishop in the presence of the King and his 
court confirmed to the prior and canons the church of Banwell, 
lately given them by Bishop Robert of Bath. The King’s con- 
firmation which follows is attested by the Archbishop, Richard 
Archdeacon of Poitiers, John Cumin, and others.* The position 
in which his attestation occurs indicates that John Cumin was 
already at this time a prominent official in the royal chancery.‘ 

The next mention of his name is an incidental reference in a 
letter written towards the end of the same year, when the real 
conflict between Henry and his Archbishop had broken out at 
the Council of Westminster. In order to understand it we must 
briefly recall the events which had brought the Papacy into a 
position of unusual weakness and distress. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember 1159 Alexander the Third had been elected Pope; but a 
minority of the cardinals had chosen Octavian, who claimed the 
papal throne under the title of Victor. The Antipope was sup- 
ported by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, and Alexander the 
Third was soon obliged to quit Rome. France and England 
agreed to recognise Alexander, who after some wanderings settled 
his court at Sens, some seventy miles south-east of Paris; here 
he stayed from the 30th of September 1163 till the 4th of April 
1165. It was on the day after the Pope’s arrival at Sens that the 
Council assembled at Westminster which brought Henry and 
Becket into open collision on the subject of the trial of criminous 
clerks. A few weeks later the letter was written to which refer- 
ence has been made above. A trusty messenger of the Archbishop 
is reporting his visits, first to the French King and then to the 


2 See Stokes, Anglo-Norman Church (ed. 2), p. 206; Orpen, Jreland under 
the Normans, ii. 59f.; D’Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, p. 19. 

5 An inspeximus of this charter is given in Cal. of Charter Rolls, March 1, 
1314. The charter. is of interest as one of the earliest in which Richard of 
Ilchester attests as Archdeacon of Poitiers, and as the latest known mention of 
Dean Ivo of Wells, who has hitherto been held to have died in 1160. 

* He appears in the Pipe Roll of 1159-60 as excused certain payments by 
royal writs to the Sheriffs of Somerset and Worcester. In 1161-2 there are 
similar entries under Somerset, Carlisle, and London; in 1163-4 under Carlisle 
only, 
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Pope. As to the latter he says that on hearing the news of the 
Council at Westminster the papal court was filled with admiration 
at a courage which was in strange contrast to their own timidity. 
They were in no position to quarrel with any prince, least of all 
with the English King. Two special causes of their dismay are 
mentioned by the writer of the letter—viz. the capture by the 
Imperialists in Tuscany of the brother and nephews of the Pope, 
and the long delay of John Cumin at the Emperor’s court.’ We 
gather from this that although Henry had recognised Alexander 
the Third, he felt it desirable to keep in touch with the Emperor, 
and was at least open to the suspicion of playing a double part. 
Frederic was then at the height of his triumph in North Italy, 
and was holding his court together with the Antipope Victor at 
Lodi. We may be certain that the envoy to whom Henry had 
entrusted a mission of such delicacy was a man of whose capacity 
and fidelity he had reason to feel sure. 

The exact nature of John Cumin’s business at the imperial 
court is not recorded, nor do we know the length of his stay.” But 
it is of some importance for our estimate of his subsequent history 
that we should follow the course of the papal schism. The Anti- 
pope Victor died in April 1164. The Emperor’s more prudent 
counsellors advised him to take the opportunity which Providence 
thus offered him of reconsidering his position. But the hasty 
action of Reginald, the militant Archbishop-elect of Cologne, 
brought about the immediate election of Guido de Crema, who 
assumed the style of Paschal the Third. The Emperor held his 
hand for a time, and the Archbishop of Cologne and other envoys 
were sent to King Henry in April 1165, to negotiate a marriage 
between the Princess Matilda and Henry Duke of Saxony. When 
they returned the King despatched Richard of Ilchester, Arch- 
deacon of Poitiers, and John of Oxford as ambassadors to the 
Emperor to carry forward the negotiations. At Whitsuntide the 
Emperor held a solemn court at Wurzburg to consider the ques- 
tion of the papacy. There was great uncertainty as to who should 
now be recognised : most of the bishops were inclined to the side 
of Alexander the Third. Then the Archbishop of Cologne inter- 
vened. He told the Emperor that all that he had done against 
Alexander would be thrown away unless he should now follow his 
counsel. He had the effrontery to declare that he had won over 
fifty English bishops and more to accept Paschal as Pope, if the 
Emperor should recognise him: moreover, he said, the two 


5 Materials for Hist. of Becket (Rolls Series), v. 59: ‘Quod Johannes Cumin 
tam diu apud imperatorem moratur.’ 

® Testa, War of Frederick I. in Lombardy, pp. 300f. 

7 He attests a royal charter at Brewood (Staffs) c. September 1165, according 
to the very probable date assigned by Eyton, Itinerary of Hen. IT., p. 83. 
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English envoys would swear in the name of their King that he 
also would abide by the Emperor’s decision. 

Thereupon Frederic agreed to recognise Paschal, and called 
on the bishops to take an oath with him to that effect. But the 
bishops refused, saying that they would sooner resign their 
“regalia.” Upon being further pressed they agreed that if the 
Archbishop of Cologne would take the oath first, and would also 
swear to receive ordination and consecration from Paschal, they 
in their turn would swear to be true to Paschal so long as they 
retained their ‘regalia.’ The Archbishop, however, refused, and 
the Emperor turned on him with anger, and denounced him as a 
traitor who had misled him to the peril of his soul. On this the 
Archbishop gave way, and swore as was proposed. The bishops 
for the most part took their conditional oath; and the English 
envoys swore an oath which seems to have been diversely inter- 
preted. The Emperor’s interpretation is plainly given in two 
documents which he issued immediately afterwards: they had 
sworn, he declares, on their King’s behalf that Henry and his 
whole realm would stand faithfully by the Emperor, would adhere 
always to Paschal as Pope, and would henceforth have no dealings 
with Roland the schismatic—that is with Alexander the Third. 
A less explicit account of the oath is found in two contemporary 
reports transmitted to Pope Alexander—viz. that the English 
envoys swore on the King’s behalf that he would observe what- 
soever the Emperor swore to observe in the matter.* Probably 
their oath was even less definite than this: for a story preserved 
by John of Salisbury suggests that their instructions must have 
been that the King of England would stand by the Emperor 
‘against all men, except only the King of France.’ When the 
Emperor through his interpreter said ‘ Alexander is a mortal man, 
and he is not the King of France : I take it then that he is not 
excepted from the phrase ‘‘ against all men.’’ Say whether you 
accept my interpretation or not’; then John of Oxford replied 
that the Emperor’s meaning was his also, and in this sense he 
would take the oath.* 

The whole incident is perplexing; but if this story be true 
—and some truth there must be in it—we have a clue to the 
strange fact that John of Oxford had to bear the brunt of sub- 
sequent accusations, while his fellow envoy escaped the charge 
of perjury. The intervention of an interpreter may have had 
something to do with the Emperor’s misunderstanding ; and it 
is certain that he was wholly deceived by the Archbishop of 
Cologne, who had assured him that the English King and bishops 
would be with him. The English envoys were men of high stand- 
ing and exceptional ability, and it is quite inconceivable that 

* Materials for Hist. of Becket, v. 182-194. ® Ibid. v. 433. 
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they should have ventured to commit King Henry to the extent 
that the Emperor imagined. The moment the report of the 
proceedings reached Normandy, Rotrou, the Archbishop of Rouen, 
wrote to the Cardinal Henry, who. had come to France on the 
Becket affair, and expressly denied on the King’s behalf that 
either by himself or his envoys he had sworn to recognise Paschal, 
or had made any promise to that effect. In the former negotia- 
tions about the marriage, he said, the German Ambassadors had 
tried hard to extract such a promise, but in vain; for the King 
refused to do anything inconsistent with his loyalty to the Pope 
and the King of France. The absurdity of the story, he added, 
was shown by the fact that the English King had not got so 
many as fifty bishops. : 

In the sequel, as we have said, Richard of Ilchester does not 
seem to have been expressly charged with having sworn to recog- 
nise Paschal. John of Oxford was so charged again and again, 
and Becket excommunicated him at Vézelay on Whit Sunday 
1166 on this ground as well as on another.*® It is true that 
Richard of Ilchester was excommunicated among several other 
persons on the same day, but we are not told that this was the 
charge laid against him. John of Oxford himself soon after- 
wards got release from the Pope and was restored to his deanery 
at Salisbury, having explained the Wurzburg incident and 
having sworn that he had done nothing to the injury of the 
Church or of Alexander. We must conclude, then, that the 
oath taken at Wurzburg was capable of two interpretations, and 
that the Emperor was deceived as to the pledge which he sup- 
posed was being made on behalf of the English King. 

With the events last narrated John Cumin was not directly 
concerned : but his own earlier mission had helped to lead up to 
them, and we shall presently find him again suspected of play- 
ing with schism. Meanwhile, in the middle of July 1166 he 
was with the King in Brittany, where he attests three charters 
in the camp outside Fougéres, to which Henry was laying siege.”* 
Then in November the King sent him and Ralph de Tamworth 
to Rome whither the papal court had now returned. They were 
successful in obtaining the promise of a mission of legates with 
full powers to settle the controversy between the King and the 
Archbishop : these legates were to start in January 1167. At 
Rome John Cumin met with John of Oxford and Reginald, Arch- 
deacon of Salisbury, son of Bishop Jocelin of Salisbury and 
afterwards Bishop of Bath. John of Oxford, as we have seen, 


10 The nickname of ‘ jurator’ was given him in consequence, and we find 
him referred to under this appellation in John of Salisbury’s letters. 

Round, Doc. Preserved in France, pp. 271f. The third charter is found 
in an inspeximus, Cal. of Charter Rolls, November 20, 1254. 
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was under sentence of excommunication for a double offence. 
Apart from the question of his oath at Wurzburg, he was in 
trouble about his deanery of Salisbury, to which he had got 
appointed in an irregular manner. Jocelin, his bishop, had 
taken his part, and had thereupon been suspended by Becket. 
Reginald, Jocelin’s son, had come to plead his father’s cause. 
To Becket’s intense chagrin John of Oxford found favour with 
the Pope, and was absolved and reinstated.” 

In a letter dated February 2, 1167, John, Bishop of 
Poitiers, a steadfast friend of Becket, recounts that he had 
met John Cumin and Ralph de Tamworth at Tours on their 
return from Rome.** He had not been able to get much out 
of them directly, but he had learned something from the Dean 
of St. Maurice, with whom they had stayed.** The Dean and 
another clerk had informed him that William, Cardinal of Pavia, 
and Otto were coming as legates. John of Oxford’s success with 
the Pope was said by John Cumin and Ralph de Tamworth to 
have been gained by his assuring the Pope that the King could 
be reconciled if properly approached by such a person as himself ; 
and they called him a traitor for this. They had further told 
the Dean that they had got copies of Becket’s letter to the Pope 
against the King, and also similar letters from unsuspected 
bishops and members of the royal household, but who the writers 
were they refused to say. John Cumin boasted more particu- 
larly that. he had got the letter beginning ‘ Satis superque,’ which 
had been taken from Becket’s messenger at Viterbo, though it 
was more probable that he had found it in the papal chancery. 

Shortly after this Becket himself, writing to the Pope, com- 
plained that John Cumin, ‘ wandering over France and invading 
Burgundy,’ had reported in the houses of various nobles that 
the Archbishop’s overthrow was at hand, and that he could tell 
the very time and manner of it, but that he dared not reveal 
the papal secrets.** It would seem from all this that John Cumin 
had got on well with the Pope, but had talked a little too freely 
on his way home. Trouble at any rate was in store for him. 
On the 7th of May 1167 the Pope writes to William and Otto, 
his legates, to say that after they had started rumours had reached 
him that John of Oxford had given out that the legates were to 
condemn and depose Becket; and also that John Cumin had 
shown copies of the Pope’s letter to Guido de Crema, the anti- 
pope: if this latter charge were found to be true, the culprit 


%2 Materials for Hist. of Becket, vi. 68, 84, 203. 


3 Ibid. vi. 146ff. 
** The cathedral church at Tours, now St. Gatien’s, was formerly dedicated 


to St. Maurice. 
-™ Ibid. vii. 237: the letter is dated 1170 by the editor, but it must belong 


to the early part of 1167. 
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must be severely dealt with as a warning to others.** This charge 
of collusion with the schismatic Pope is of interest, whether it 
be true or false, on account of John Cumin’s earlier mission to 
the imperial court. It also helps us to interpret a strange phrase 
in a letter written about this time by John of Salisbury to the 
sub-prior of Canterbury. After warning the sub-prior against 
holding any intercourse with the excommunicate Ralph de Broc, 
he adds ‘If what I have written seems somewhat harsh in its 
tone, I know that I am speaking neither to the devil nor to 
the schismatic of Bath.’*’ Those who are familiar with John of 
Salisbury’s allusive style, and also with the nick-names with 
which the opponents of Becket were decorated by his partisans, 
will possibly surmise that by ‘the devil’ is here meant Geoffrey 
Ridel, the Archdeacon of Canterbury, whom his archbishop called 
not ‘archidiaconus’ but ‘archidiabolus.’ But who is ‘the 
schismatic of Bath’? 

No answer appears to be forthcoming to this question. Let 
us try what we can make of it. In a letter, which Jaffé conjec- 
turally assigns to May 1168, Alexander the Third writes to John 
Cumin as follows : * 

We are greatly astonished, and we take it altogether amiss, that you 
have presumed, as we have now for some time been aware, to claim for 
yourself the archdeaconry of Bath on the ground of a lay appointment; 
and that you have not scrupled to take it away from our venerable brother 
the bishop of Worcester, in the person of Master Baldwin, to whom we 
had confirmed it by our formal writ while the bishop of Bath was still 
alive. 

The Pope commands him to resign it at once into the Bishop 
of Worcester’s hands: if he should fail to do so within twenty 
days of receiving this letter, the Bishop has been charged to 
excommunicate him ; and should the Bishop be unwilling to act 
orders have been given to the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
pronounce the sentence : the Pope will further order his excom- 
munication by all the bishops of England."* 

Now Robert, the Bishop of Bath, had died on the 21st of 
August 1166 ; and the Pipe Rolls for 1166-7 and the next six years, 
during which the bishopric remained in the King’s hand, afford 
evidence that John Cumin was all this time in possession of the 
Archdeaconry of Bath. The entries in which his name occurs 
would require for their elucidation a discussion too elaborate to 
be attempted here. It will suffice to say that they are of two 
kinds : there is a payment to John Cumin of 2I., ‘ for his prebend, 
by the King’s writ’: that is for the year 1166-7, and there is 

‘© Materials for Hist. of Becket, vi. 200. 

7 Ibid. vi. 300: ‘Si haec duriuscule videantur esse concepta, scio quod nec 


diabolo loquor, nec schismatico Bathoniensi,’ 
8 Ibid. vi. 422. 
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a like payment the next year, but not afterwards: possibly it 
was a pension paid to him till a prebend should fall vacant. 
But there is, on the other hand, an annual charge of twenty 
shillings against John Cumin, which never gets paid, and which 
stands as a bad debt of 61. in the sheriff’s account at the close 
of the vacancy of the see. This was a payment due to the 
bishopric from the rents of the archdeaconry of Bath, as we learn 
from the Pipe Roll of 1174-5, where it still stands as unpaid. 
In 1176-7 the debt was pardoned to John Cumin by a writ of 
the King. 

It would appear that, when the see of Bath was vacant, the 

King, who claimed the episcopal patronage, had given the arch- 
deaconry of Bath to his faithful servant, John Cumin, in spite 
of the fact that already in Bishop Robert’s lifetime the Pope 
had granted it in another direction. This, then, was the ‘lay 
appointment,’ which the Pope took so much amiss. But so angry 
a letter as the Pope writes must have had something more behind 
it. John Cumin was marked out for the papal wrath. What 
the Bishop of Worcester did we do not know; but we find John 
Cum#@’s name in an undated list of those whom Becket excom- 
municated.’® And it is at least a fair conjecture that he was 
‘the schismatic of Bath.’ 
_ But we must go back a little to note some activities of a 
different kind. On the 27th of February 1167 the bishopric of 
Hereford fell vacant, and John Cumin was placed by the King 
in charge of the temporalities, for which he accounts until 1173. 
In the Pipe Rolls of 1169-70 and the two following years he holds 
pleas as an itinerant justice, together with Reginald de Warren, 
in the counties of Hants, Wilts, Somerset, and Devon. The first 
entry under Somerset is a fine imposed on the Dean of Wells, 
for a servant of the King whom he had imprisoned. The Dean 
cannot have enjoyed being fined by the Archdeacon of Bath. 

We may here observe that, although it is certain that John 
Cumin held the archdeaconry of Bath, in such sense at least 
that he could be commanded by the Pope to resign it, and also 
that he could be debited in the Pipe Rolls with an archidiaconal 
due of twenty shillings a year for six years during the vacancy 
of the bishopric, yet we have no evidence of his ever having 
performed any archidiaconal function in person; and, what is 
still more strange for that period, there appear to be but two 
instances in which the actual title of Archdeacon of Bath is 
given to him. In the Wells records his name does occur once 
during his tenure of the office : for he witnesses a Royal licence 
authorising Reginald Bishop of Bath to keep hounds for the 


_ 1™* Probably on Ascension Day, May 29, 1169, if not before; see Eyton, 
Itinerary of Hen. I1., p. 122. 
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chase, as his predecessors did throughout Somerset; but the 
licence was granted at Clarendon, and this is not one of the two 
occasions on which he attests as archdeacon.*® The first of these 
occasions is a Royal grant issued ‘apud Beauveeir super 
Moiram,’ a locality which Delisle has identified with Bourg-le- 
roi.**_ The other is a charter, which seems to belong to the 
summer of 1171, to which date indeed the former might also 
be assigned. In both these charters we have the attestation of 
‘John Archdeacon of Bath’; and there is no other Archdeacon 
of Bath at that period who bears this name. 

There is no reason to suppose that John Cumin relaxed his 
hold on the archdeaconry until he became Archbishop of Dublin. 
He was consecrated, as we shall see, on Palm Sunday 1182; 
and in that year, at some time between the beginning of March 
and the end of June, Peter of Blois became Archdeacon of 
Bath.?? So it would seem that Peter was John Cumin’s successor, 
and it is curious to read a letter of his in which he remonstrates 
with his bishop, who for a petty arrear of twenty shillings has 
suspended his vice-archdeacon.** Apparently John Cumin’s bad 
example was followed by his successor, not only in the discharge 
of his duties by a deputy, but also in the failure to pay his archi- 
diaconal dues. 

But we must return from this digression to take up the thread 
of our story. Our first sight of John Cumin was at the Council 
of Woodstock in 1163, at the very beginning of the conflict 
between Becket and the King. Then we saw him at Rome in 
the midst of the negotiations at the end of 1166. We have now 
to follow him as he is sent for the second time to the Papal 
Court, when the miserable controversy is nearing its tragic close. 
The archbishop had landed on the 1st of December 1170. On 
that very day renewed sentences were served by order of the 
unforgiving prelate on the Archbishop of York and the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury : the former was suspended, the latter 
were excommunicated,'as before. Alli three crossed to Nor- 
mandy and laid their complaint before the King. Thereupon 
John Cumin was despatched by Henry to the Pope, and, travel- 
ling at high speed, he arrived at Frascati a full fortnight before 
the envoys of the bishops. But for some time he applied in vain 
for a hearing. At last a promise of five hundred marks is said 
to have gained admission for himself and the others, who had 
arrived in the meantime. After that matters went well, and 
they were on the point of getting absolution for the bishops 
when the terrible news of Becket’s murder suddenly changed 


20 Wells Register, i. £. 15. 

21 Notes sur les Chartes Orig. de Henri II., pp. 15, 30. Delisle suggests 
c. 1170 as the date. 

22 Not in 1175, as is commonly stated. *3 Petri Blesensis epist. 58. 
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the situation. John Cumin’s labours were thrown away, and 
his place was soon taken by a fresh embassy from the King with 
a much more serious task to perform. 

He appears to be back in Normandy with the King in 
July 1171*°; and he probably returned with him to England 
at the beginning of August. He was again on circuit this year 
in the south-western counties; but the next year he was hold- 
ing an assize in Gloucestershire and Herefordshire, being asso- 
ciated for the former county with the famous Walter Map. In 
1173 Richard of Ilchester, the Archdeacon of Poitiers, became 
Richard elect of Winchester ; and John Cumin took over a good 
deal of business on his behalf in Somerset. The Pipe Roll of 
1174-5 shows him crossing the Channel on some business for the 
King, of which we have no further knowledge. 

The spring of 1177 took him to Spain. On the 13th of March 
the King had held a great Council in London, at which the rival 
claims of the Kings of Castile and Navarre were submitted to 
his arbitration. The award having been given, Henry dismissed 
the Spanish Ambassadors and retired to Marlborough. Thence 
he sent into Spain a mission of three envoys, of whom John 
Cumin was the chief. Their instructions were, first, to receive 
the formal replies of the two kings, and then to visit Ferdinand 
King of Leon, in whose territory lay the great church of St. 
James of Compostella: they were to inform King Ferdinand 
that the King of England had long meditated a pilgrimage to 
the famous shrine, and to solicit from him letters of safe-conduct 
for this purpose.*® 

At Easter 1179 a council was held at Windsor, when the 
kingdom was divided into four circuits for the administration of 
justice ; and John Cumin was one of the judges appointed for 
the northern division. In this and the following year he several 
times occurs in the Pipe Rolls as charged with conveying the 
Royal treasure from place to place in England, and once he is 
spoken of as one of the King’s Chamberlains. In 1180-1 he 
accounts for the revenues of the vacant Abbey of Glastonbury ; 
he is described as ‘custos’ of the abbey, and in that capacity 
he made certain administrative changes, which are afterwards 
referred to in the Inquisition taken in 1189 by the new abbot, 
Henry de Sully.*” At Michaelmas 1182 his account as Warden 
of Glastonbury is rendered by three clerks in his name, and 
covers only the half-year ending at Easter. The reason of this 
is to be found in the great promotion which had in the meantime 
rewarded his long and faithful service of the King. 


74 Materials, etc., vii. 476. ** Eyton, Itinerary, p. 158n., referred to above. 
7° Gesta Henrict II. (Rolls Series), i. 157: Pipe Roll 1176-7. 
_** Liber Henrici de Soliaco (ed. Jackson), pp. 15, 17. 
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He must by now have well-nigh reached his fiftieth year. 
He was only in deacon’s orders, but this was not uncommon 
with archdeacons at that time. Thomas Becket was only a 
deacon when he held the Archdeaconry of Canterbury, and Peter 
of Blois, John Cumin’s successor in the Archdeaconry of Bath, 
wrote an angry letter of expostulation and self-justification when 
he was urged to go on to the priesthood.** The name of John 
Cumin appears in Le Neve’s list of the Prebendaries of Hoxton 
in St. Paul’s, but this is the only other preferment which he 
is known to have held. He had proved himself a vigorous and 
capable official, and Henry, who was a good judge of men, now 
selected him for a post of exceptional difficulty and responsi- 
bility. ‘To the See of Dublin he was elected, as we have already 
said, at the Abbey of Evesham, in September 1181. Early in 
the next year he proceeded as archbishop-elect to the Papal 
Court, which he had last visited at the unhappy close of the 
Becket tragedy. ‘The great Pope, Alexander the Third, was 
gone: he had died but a few days before John Cumin was 
elected to Dublin. His pitifully weak successor, Lucius the 
Third, received the archbishop-elect at Velletri with high honour. 
He made him a cardinal, we are told, ‘in order that with the 
more satisfaction the Supreme Pontiff might ordain and conse- 
crate him.’*® On the 13th of March 1182 the Pope ordained 
him to the priesthood, and ten days later, on Palm Sunday, 
which was also the feast of St. Benet the Abbot, he gave him 
episcopal consecration. The statement as to the cardinalate, 
which comes to us with so much circumstantiality, is confirmed 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who speaks of him as ‘ presbyter car- 
dinalis.” But there is no ground for supposing that he retained 
his position as a cardinal : it is hardly conceivable that he could 
have done so at that time without actual residence at the Papal 
Court. The explanation may be that it would have been infra 
dignitatem for the Pope himself to ordain a priest save to the 
title of one of the Roman Churches, and that his subsequent 
consecration to the See of Dublin was held to vacate the dignity 
which had been conferred for a special purpose. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present study to follow 
John Cumin through the thirty years of his further career as 
archbishop and statesman in Ireland. One point only in his 
ecclesiastical policy claims our attention. His enduring monu- 
ment is the cathedral church of St. Patrick. Whether any part 
of the existing building can be assigned to him is doubted by 


28 Petri Blesensis epist. 123. 

2° Gesta Hen. II., i. 287: ‘Ab eodem factus est cardinalis, ut gratius 
imponeret ei summus pontifex munus ordinationis et consecrationis ’ ; cf. Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Rolls Series), v. 358. 
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those who have the best right to an opinion : yet we are tempted 
to think that he was the first to bring over the Somerset stone 
of which it is built. Be this as it may, the foundation of a 
second cathedral in one diocese is almost unique, and that this 
was due to John Cumin is rendered certain by the concurrence 
of the two chapters in the election of his successor. St. Laurence 
O'Toole had introduced into his Cathedral of Holy Trinity, 
afterwards known as Christ Church, regular canons of the 
Augustinian order under the reformed rule of St. Nicholas of 
Aroasia. He had himself shared their quasi-monastic life. The 
new archbishop was no monk, but a man of the world. He 
soon gave up the site of the archiepiscopal lodgings to the canons 
for the enlargement of their domestic buildings, and erected a 
new palace for himself outside the city walls, near the ancient 
church of St. Patrick, which he began to rebuild and endow for 
a college of secular canons. There was precedent in England 
for the co-existence of a secular and a monastic chapter with 
equal privileges in the same diocese. In the time of William 
Rufus the Bishop of Wells had removed his seat to the Abbey 
of Bath, of which he became abbot, having the prior and monks 
as his cathedral chapter. He took the style of Bishop of Bath. 
But the canons of Wells recovered from their humiliation under 
Bishop Robert in the reign of Stephen. They were refounded 
after the pattern of Sarum with a dean and other dignitaries ; 
and they successfully asserted their claim as a cathedral chapter, 
and co-operated with the monks of Bath in the election of Bishop 
Reginald in 1173. Seventy years later they succeeded in getting 
the name of their church added to the style of the bishop, who 
has ever since borne the double title of Bath and Wells. When, 
therefore, John Cumin founded a second cathedral in his diocese 
of Dublin, he was reproducing a situation with which he was 
familiar as Archdeacon of Bath. 

With this small contribution to the better understanding of 
the archbishop’s most singular and most enduring achievement, 
we hand him back to the historians of Ireland. 


J. ARMITAGE Roprinson. 








AN UNWILLING FOE 
SIDELIGHTS ON AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


A year’s hospital work in Serbia, during the last three months 
of which we were under Austrian rule, brought me a good deal 
into contact with Austro-Hungarians, and it has been interesting 
to look at these people, who are now our enemies, in the light of 
pre-war experience. For many years various parts of Austria- 
Hungary as well as the Balkan States have been for me the happy 
hunting-grounds of many pleasant holidays. Several cycling and 
walking tours have made me acquainted with many of the races 
represented in the Empire and have given rise to much interest 
in the complicated social and political questions affecting South- 
Eastern Europe in general and Austria-Hungary in particular. 
I have listened to Slavs in Dalmatia and in the islands of the 
Adriatic denouncing the machinations of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, have heard Croats breathing out resentment against Buda 
Pest as the seat of all evil, have wandered in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, where the Austro-Hungarian Government has out- 
wardly done so much, but where the non-appreciative inhabitants 
look rather to backward Serbia. I have sat in Roumanian cottages 
in Transylvania and have noticed with interest how the inmates 
seemed to look to Bucharest rather than Buda Pest as their 
capital, and how pictures of the King of Roumania figured on 
their walls. I have attended a Pan-Slav Congress at Belgrade 
where a large proportion of the members were Austro-Hungarians, 
and an international Medical Congress at Buda Pest where 
Roumanian and Croatian doctors were conspicuous by their 
absence as a protest against the crusade made by the Hungarian 
Government against non-Magyar languages, and, lastly, I have 
enjoyed the unrivalled hospitality of the Magyars, a people whom 
one cannot but like and esteem however little one may approve 
of much in their system of government. All these experiences 
left the impression of the existence of widespread dissatisfaction 
with the Governments both of Vienna and Buda Pest, but of the 
two the feeling against Buda Pest seemed the more bitter. 

There is still much ignorance in this country about the real 
condition of Austria-Hungary. There are many people who 
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consider that the term ‘ Austrian’ denotes a nationality—much 
as French or German does, instead of being a term common to 
several distinct and often antagonistic races. It is partly because 
of this widespread ignorance that I venture to record my personal 
observations on Austro-Hungarians met during the War. I came 
across them first as prisoners in Serbia. There, they were largely 
employed in the hospitals as well as in doing various kinds of work 
throughout the country. We had ourselves nearly a hundred in 
the six hospitals under our care. One point about the Austrian 
prisoners which could not fail to strike everybody was how few of 
them could speak German. Among the prisoners whom we em- 
ployed there were many who did not know German, though 
they were all men we had selected ourselves, and a knowledge of 
German had been one of the points sought for. Each nationality 
had its own mother-tongue, which was clung to tenaciously. For 
men not of German race German was a foreign language. 
Another point of interest was that between the various Austrian 
nationalities there seemed to be more discord than between the 
Austrians and the Serbians—certainly more than between the 
Serbians and the prisoners of Slav race. 

Most, if not all, of the nationalities of the Empire 
were represented among the prisoners. There were Magyars, 
Roumanians, Germans, Italians, Czechs, Croats, Slovaks, 
Slavonians, Bosniaks and Dalmatians—the last six all Slavs. 
Czechs and Germans from Bohemia were perhaps the most 
numerous. The Czechs hate the Germans, as the Croats hate the 
Magyars, and dread the increase of German influence which is 
sure to follow if the Central Empires win. Many of the Czechs 
undoubtedly had an uncomfortable feeling that it was really their 
battles that the Entente Powers were fighting and that they them- 
selves had been dragged into the War on the wrong side. Each 
nationality kept as far as possible to itself, but they all worked 
well in the hospitals, as I believe all the British units in Serbia 
can testify. In our own case it was amusing to notice—seeing 
they were technically enemies—how completely many of the men 
identified themselves with the institution, and the pride which 
they took in its success. Some of the Czech orderlies took the 
keenest interest in the proper arrangement of the flags of Britain 
and our Allies in the hospital, and as an additional decoration 
there appeared in inconspicuous places little red and white flags, 
the Czech colours, as little liked in Austria as the ‘wearing of 
the green ’ in Ulster. Foreigners in Serbia were always astonished 
at the freedom allowed to the Austrian prisoners ; they were to be 
seen everywhere, were employed in various kinds of work with- 
out guards, even in the arsenal at Kragujevatz, and indeed they 
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often appeared as if they were part of the ordinary population 
of the country. There are two views held about the treatment of 
the Austrian prisoners in Serbia: according to one view they 
were treated extremely well, according to the other their lives 
were very miserable. Unfortunately it seems to be the latter 
opinion which is held in Austria-Hungary. There is some ground 
for both views—the prisoners were certainly allowed much 
liberty and often considerable privileges; from the Serbians, 
especially the peasants, they undoubtedly received a good deal 
of kindness. On the other hand, they were often much neglected, 
received no pay for their work, had sometimes no means of 
obtaining soap or the most elementary essentials of cleanliness, 
and occasionally were underfed. With regard to the treatment 
of the Austrian prisoners by the British in Serbia there are no 
two opinions. Prisoners throughout Serbia were always anxious 
to get to a British hospital, and when there were usually quite 
happy. This I believe is recognised and gratefully appreciated 
in Austria-Hungary. 

When it became known that the Serbian Army was 
retiring and that the Austro-Germans were approaching there 
was little sign of jubilation among the prisoners. It is true that 
the prospect for them was not a bright one; it was not likely 
the Serbians would leave them to fall into the hands of the 
invaders and probably much suffering might thus be before 
them ; also it was generally believed that the Slav prisoners who 
had been captured unwounded were likely to be shot when 
retaken by the Austrians. But there was certainly very little 
desire on the part of the prisoners to return to the fighting line. 
It was said that some of the Magyars were keen on fighting again, 
but certainly this was not the case as a rule with either the 
Germans or Slavs. I shall never forget the bitter tone in which 
a sergeant of German race, a smart young soldier, spoke of 
returning again to be ‘ Kanonenfutter.’ Another young German 
Austrian spoke of his experience of the War with much horror. 
‘Es ist nicht menschlich’ (‘It is not human’), he said, and all 
he wished was to remain with us till the War was over. 

In our own part of Serbia all prisoners of German, Magyar, 
and Jewish race were marched away before the Austrians arrived. 
The Slavs were left behind, but a little later many departed with 
the Serbian officials of the hospitals. A good many were left in 
the town, being, I believe, simply overlooked in the general exodus 
which occurred. In some hospitals, however, our own included, 
in order-that the place should not be wholly denuded of servants, 
the prisoners were given the choice of going or staying. The 
majority chose to go—some aware that the circumstances of their 
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capture would not bear investigation and therefore afraid of the 
fate which would await them; others, with no such cause for 
anxiety, deliberately preferring to face the certain horrors of a 
march across a starving country than to fight against men of their 
own race in « war they hated. A member of one of the women’s 
hospitals, which ‘trekked’ across Montenegro and escaped the 
Austrians, told me they passed a large body of prisoners marching 
in the same direction, and among them were some who had been 
orderlies in their hospital. On seeing their old employers these 
men rushed out of the ranks to kiss the hands of the nurses and 
doctors for whom they worked! The hardships of that march 
to the Adriatic are well known and many of the prisoners perished 
on the way. 

On the 9th of November the Austrian troops entered our little 
town without éclat and without disturbance of any kind. Next 
day a Hungarian lieutenant visited our hospital, formally took 
it over and left a sentinel at the gate. This sentinel, like many 
of the first instalment of Austrian troops who appeared, was an 
Austrian Serb. He gave a harrowing account of the privations 
endured on the march from Belgrade, and informed us the 
Austrians were far from happy, since the Italians were advancing 
far into Austria on the one side, and the Russians doing the same 
on the other. This wag strange news to receive from an Austrian 
soldier. Unfortunately, like most of what we heard in those days, 
from whatever source, it turned out to be a mere fairy tale. The 
correctness of the first part of his information, however, was 
quite borne out by the appearance of the soldiers we saw. Very 
dilapidated and weary they looked as regiment after regiment 
marched or rather straggled past up into the mountains after the 
retreating Serbians ; the ex-prisoners, who still continued to work 
in the town just as before the Austrians came, presented a much 
more prosperous and even smarter appearance in spite of all the 
months of captivity through which their uniforms had had to 
serve them. 

After one day the sentinel was removed and we were free to 
go about as we liked. We continued to run our two principal 
hospitals, which were full of wounded Serbs, and were asked to 
exercise medical supervision over another of our former hospitals 
—the village school—which had been emptied before the 
Austrians came, and was to be devoted to cases of slightly 
wounded or invalided Austrians. About the middle of November 
we experienced a sudden change from very mild to intensely 
cold weather, inaugurated by a blizzard and a heavy snowstorm. 
At that time there were many troops on the mountains and 
fighting was going on in various parts. The soldiers returned 
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from the mountains in a miserable condition, frost-bitten and 
starving. Only comparatively slight cases reached our town, 
but the hospitals were crowded with these. They generally 
appeared to arrive without previous notice and without any pro- 
vision having been made for them. One point which struck me 
about these soldiers was their extreme docility and also their 
gratitude for small favours. One evening a hundred men turned up 
at the school—mosily cases of frost-bite, still able to walk—whose 
wounds had not been dressed for several days. The authorities 
said they could have no food till noon next day. It was obviously 
not part of our duty to make up for deficiency in the enemy com- 
missariat, so the men went to sleep supperless. They accepted 
this arrangement quite contentedly, and were prepared to go 
breakfastless also, but common humanity made us provide them 
next morning with tea and some bread, for which they were 
extremely grateful. A similar instance occurred a few days 
later. We were asked one evening to take into our main hospital 
thirty men who had just arrived and for whom no other accom- 
modation could be found. They could only be accommodated 
with hay on bare boards in three small rooms, and were told they 
would get no rations till dinner-time next day. The accommoda- 
tion they accepted with satisfaction, the information about food 
with stoicism, and they were proportionately grateful when our 
hospital cook managed to provide them with a supper of thin 
soup. This is one of the topsy-turvy things which gave a comic 
side to the tragedy of our last months in Serbia. Here were 
Austrian soldiers contentedly accepting remarkably short 
commons while Serbian patients and orderlies were getting ordi- 
nary rations in the same building. These soldiers were nearly 
all Hungarians, chiefly Magyars, as were most of the regiments 
we had to deal with during the months we worked under the 
Austrians. 

For the first three weeks all the prisoners found in the place 
when the Austrians came were left in statu quo to continue the 
work on which they were engaged, and those in our hospitals 
remained working there as before. Then came an order that 
all the prisoners were to go, and they left for Austria expecting 
to have a fortnight’s furlough at home before being sent again 
to the Front. We were then given Hungarian soldiers in their 
place to do the work of the hospital, and they occupied the same 
position as the former prisoners, being put under the command 
of the Heads of the Mission, and even requiring passes signed by 
us to allow them to go into the town. They were very pleased 
to be out of the fighting-line and quite willing to work for us. 
Most of them knew no German or Serbian, which made com- 
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munication rather difficult for most of the members of the 
Mission, but many of the latter were by that time adepts in 
giving orders to patients and orderlies with the knowledge of but 
a few words of a common language, and two of us knew a little 
Hungarian, which is always a sure way to win Magyar devotion. 
As the regiments moved on the soldiers were changed, an 
awkward proceeding for the work of the hospital. A party of 
Roumanians from Transylvania stayed longest, probably because 
they were of less use in the campaign than the Magyars. They 
only spoke Roumanian, but they were excellent workers. When 
they heard they were to go the corporal in charge implored my 
husband, in a fervid mixture of Roumanian with broken Magyar 
and Serb, to intercede with the authorities that they might stay 
on—but intercession was in vain. 

It was noticeable that among the soldiers we came across, in 
whatever capacity, we found no shade of animosity towards our- 
selves, as representatives of an enemy country. Their interest, 
indeed, in the War seemed often of the slightest, and universally 
the one desire was that the War should end so that they could 
return to their homes. Against the Italians there did appear 
sometimes a slight expression of bitterness, but with regard to 
all the other Allies, including the Serbians, there seemed a curious 
absence of animosity. Most of the troops we saw in Serbia had 
come from either the Russian or the Italian Front and were 
heartily sick of fighting. There was a very general belief among 
the Austrians before Christmas that peace was near at hand. I 
fear it was peace based on Austro-German success that was 
expected, but I do not think that the rank and file of the Austrian 
army cared much about the terms on which peace would be made 
so long as it were peace indeed. I remember very vividly how 
one evening we took into our hospital a party of soldiers, for 
whom there was no room elsewhere, who arrived in a state of 
extreme excitement, declaring that a truce of three months had 
been agreed on by all the belligerents ; they said their officer had 
called them up and read it to them from a newspaper as official. 
In consequence they fully believed they were on their way home. 
So strong was their conviction and so great their jubilation that 
they infected the members of fhe Mission and made us half believe 
that some great, and it was to be hoped satisfactory, event had 
occurred. Next day, alas, there was disillusion ! 

With regard to the behaviour of the Austrian soldiery to the 
Serbian population, that was undoubtedly good as far as observa- 
tion in a limited area goes. There were practically no stories of 
atrocities or deeds of violence, and little serious pillaging in spite 
of the fact that half-starved soldiers were for many weeks wander- 
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ing about the neighbourhood and constantly begging for food at 
villas and cottages. The village women drove a thriving trade 
with the soldiers in the town in apples and, I fear also, rakija, the 
native spirit. Indeed the place seemed so little changed in many 
ways that it was difficult sometimes to realise that it was in the 
hands of invaders. ‘There were the same grey uniforms in the 
market-place and streets, the wearers loafing about and fraternis- 
ing with the peasants; there was little to show that, whereas 
formerly they were the conquered, now they were the conquerors. 
In our hospital Serbian and Austrian patients were on perfectly 
friendly terms. This friendly behaviour on the part of the 
soldiers was the more surprising because, as already mentioned, 
they were largely Magyars, and between Magyars and Serbs is 
long-standing animosity ; also there is no doubt that in the first 
invasion of Serbia the perpetration of terrible atrocities stained 
the fair fame of Hungary. 

Serbia, at least that part of which I am writing, seemed 
wholly in the hands of the Hungarians. The Hungarian 
flag—the materials for which were begged from our hospital 
stores—floated over the ‘Stadt Commando,’ and official notices 
were headed K. u. K. (Kaiserlich und Kéniglich), not K. K. 
(Kaiserlich, Kéniglich), as is usual in Austria. The insertion 
of the word and seems in some way satisfactory to Hungarian 
national pride, probably as marking more separation between 
empire and monarchy than is denoted by the closer proximity 
of K. K.! All the principal officials were Hungarians, with the 
exception of a Bohemian prince, who was commandant during 
the first five or six weeks, and who won the good opinion of all, 
Britons and Serbs included, by his kindness, energy and upright- 
ness. Many were civilians holding commissions, combatant or 
medical. An ‘Oberlieutenant’ who did a great deal of the real 
work of the place, the then commandant speaking only Magyar, 
was a lawyer from Buda Pest. Most of the medical officers, of 
whom we had several in succession, had left civilian practices. 
In the officers, as in the soldiers, we found no signs of animosity 
towards England : they still seemed to look on the English with 
the friendly feelings which have always been felt towards us by 
the Hungarians, and to consider the War as an interlude which, 
when it was over, would leave things just as they were before. 
The officers, especially the doctors, struck me as being efficient 
and hard-working, and as trying to do the best for the place and 
the inhabitants that circumstances allowed. The Hungarians 
certainly attempted to do something with regard to sanitation, 
and waged a fairly successful war against the louse, the dreaded 
carrier of typhus. On the other hand there was often a great 
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deal of muddle, the commissariat arrangements for the troops 
were certainly defective, and if we had suffered from orders and 
counter-orders under the Serbs, this was still worse under the 
Austrians. When the time came for the British Missions to leave, 
which they did one at a time, the contradictory orders that 
arrived about their journeys, and the numerous false starts they 
were obliged to make, savoured of the burlesque! Want of 
co-ordination between the different authorities seemed the chief 
cause of the frequent confusion. Perhaps the fact that the rail- 
ways were largely in the hands of the Germans had something to 
do with the difficulties which arose. If the Hungarians are un- 
willing foes of the English, as I think they are, they are quite 
as obviously unwilling allies of the Germans. We generally 
seemed to find a common topic of interest in conversing with 
Hungarian officers, and that consisted in making scathing 
remarks about the Germans! Of course a common subject of 
conversation was the Geneva Convention and its application. We 
were discussing our position one day with a Hungarian officer. 
He admitted that as a Red Cross Unit we were not ‘ prisoners,’ 
neither were we ‘ interned.’ ‘Then what are we?’ I asked. ‘ Let 
us say guests,’ he replied. And guests was not very far wrong, 
for the Austro-Hungarian authorities treated us very courteously, 
supplied us with rations, left us our own stores, and asked very 
little of ns in return. 

The most dramatic figure, however, that we came across was 
a young Magyar priest, who in uniform looked very unpriestlike. 
He came to us with a message about our correspondence from the 
Austrian Red Cross and quite took the British Missions under his 
protection. He had studied in Italy, spoke Italian perfectly, and 
English and French tolerably. He held open-air services and 
was an eloquent preacher, preaching first in Magyar, then trans- 
lating into German, and finally saying a few words in English, if 
any members of British Missions happened to be present. He 
studied Serbian customs and learnt Serbian airs. He made some 
of our nurses teach him ‘ It’s a long way to Tipperary,’ and sang 
it at the officers’ mess. Even the upper-class Serbians, who not 
unnaturally felt very bitterly towards the Austrians, and generally 
declined to meet them socially, made an exception in his case, 
freely recognising his spirit of toleration and genuine Christianity. 
He told a pretty story from his experience which I venture to 
relate. During the Austrian advance, when with his regiment 
as chaplain, the priest, with some of the officers, spent the night 
in a lonely cottage where there was only a woman with a little 
boy of five or six years old. The mother, who had been told to 
expect terrible treatment from the Austrians, was in great trepi- 
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dation, and when the priest called the child, petted him and gave 
him chocolate, she watched in terror from a corner. ‘ Dushan, 
will you go with me to Hungary?’ said the priest in fun. Dushan 
looked uncertain, but seeing his mother waving an energetic 
negative from her corner, thought it wise to say ‘No!’ Next 
morning the Austrians left, but they had not gone far when they 
heard little feet pattering behind and the small Dushan appeared 
carrying some postcards. ‘These are from father, who is a 
prisoner,’ he cried, ‘ and mother says I may go with you.’ But, 
alas! they were going not to Hungary but to Montenegro, so a 
soldier was despatched to take Dushan home. 

Some time later, however, the priest got a few weeks’ leave, 
and started for Hungary. At Belgrade he bethought him of 
Dushan, and he asked the Commandant for leave to take the child 
with him. The Commandant was inclined to jeer, but gave the 
required permission. So the priest went to the village, fetched 
Dushan, and dropped him at the prisoners’ camp at Temesvar, to 
the huge delight of both father and child, picking him up on his 
return journey and restoring him to his mother. This story, 
which those who know the narrator have no difficulty in believing, 
has appeared in Hungarian papers. 

After three months’ detention with diminishing work we left 
Serbia and had the interesting experience of travelling through 
enemy country under armed escort, though, indeed, the two 
Hungarians who accompanied us acted more as couriers than 
guards. In Serbia, where the railway traffic was practically 
wholly military, there was special provision in places for refresh- 
ment for the soldiers, which our ‘ couriers’ always arranged we 
should partake of. At one place there was a wooden shed where 
tea and biscuits were distributed gratis, and the next day we saw 
soup being ladled out to the soldiers, who scrambled out of the train 
for the purpose. So we lined up, too. A few words of Magyar 
acted as usual as a talisman, and on this occasion produced the 
effect of three soldiers trying to fill my mug at once! Both at 
Buda Pest and Vienna we walked about freely and met with no 
discourtesy or unpleasantness of any sort. At Vienna some of 
our party saw in a shop some ‘Gott strafe England’ brooches, 
which they wished to buy as curiosities. The shop people were 
much embarrassed and refused to sell them, saying ‘ Those are 
German, not Austrian; you cannot buy them.’ The Red Cross 
seemed looked on everywhere with respect, soldiers being always 
ready to salute in spite of the enemy uniform. At Bludenz, in 
the Vorarlberg, near the Swiss frontier, we had to stay nine 
days to ensure that any information we took across should be 
stale. There we were told that if we met with any rudeness or 
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unpleasantness we were to report it at once. But there was no 
sign of anything of the kind. The hotel proprietors treated us 
as ordinary tourists, the peasants and the shop people always gave 
us the familiar Tyrolese greeting "Gruss Gott,’ and showed great 
interest in hearing of our doings in Serbia. Here there was 
distinct evidence of shortage of food, and the same longing for 
peace and lack of enthusiasm about the War as elsewhere. From 
Bludenz we passed rapidly into Switzerland, and felt ourselves like 
so many Rip van Winkles or inhabitants of Barbarossa’s under- 
ground castle suddenly emerging into sunlight. 

As the result of our intercourse with’ Austro-Hungarians, 
several points made a deep impression on my mind. The first, 
and a very obvious one, is the enormous power of the German and 
Austrian military system. Except for this power in the hands of 
an autocratic government, it is hardly conceivable that Austria- 
Hungary would be fighting against us now. With the conflicting 
nationalities of which the Empire is composed, and with the 
rooted discontent with the government that exists so widely, 
public opinion cannot be made to order, as seems to be done so 
successfully in Germany. The ridiculous theory that Serbia was 
responsible for the murder of the Austrian heir was played for all 
it was worth at the beginning of the War, and was to a certain 
degree successful in inducing the Slav Austrians to feel that a 
* punitive expedition ’ against Serbia might be justified. But it 
soon ceased to be effective, and the Czechs, who are perhaps the 
most independent and advanced of the Austrian Slavs, showed 
their want of enthusiasm by surrendering later in large numbers 
in Serbia, and last year it is well known that Czech regiments 
at the Russian Front first turned round and fired on their 
own side and then went over to the Russians. I have been 
told by Austrians that the Czechs are now put into regiments of 
mixed nationality, and that Czech soldiers are always placed in 
the front line or other exposed positions. The iron military 
system of Austria is the greatest bulwark against democracy, and 
renders futile popular aspirations and popular agitation in peace 
as well as in war. 

No one can mix with Austro-Hungarian soldiers without 
feeling what a purely artificial thing for them in many respects 
this War is. The Serbian soldier has his heart in the War, he 
knows he is fighting for the independence of his country; the 
history of his ancestors, the deeds of national heroes are living 
influences even to the illiterate peasant. The Czech, the Croat, 
the Slovak has no such impetus, his national history is in abey- 
ance. With the Magyar it is different; his national history 
is a very living influence; but, though Hungary may have to 
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lose some of her territory if a loser in the War, somehow the 
spirit which must have characterised the Magyars in their revolt 
against Austria last century seems quite absent now. 

It is from a philosophic point of view an extraordinary 
spectacle to see these masses of men, torn from their homes for 
months, now running into years; engaged in the murderous work 
of killing others, witnessing horrible scenes of carnage affecting 
their friends and comrades, with no great enthusiasm to carry 
them on, and preserving the same kindly, friendly spirit to both 
friends and foes which characterised them before the War. 
They are like a flock of sheep driven they know not where— 
‘theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and die.’ This is a 
quotation which may apply to both sheep and heroes, and indeed 
the Austro-Hungarian soldier is a kind of mixture of both. 

Another question which often presented itself was, What is 
the real psychology and explanation of the atrocities committed 
in this War in accordance with the German theory of ‘ frightful- 
ness’? There is indubitable evidence that horrible atrocities were 
practised at Shabatz and elsewhere in the first invasion of Serbia 
by Austrian troops of Magyar and German nationality. It is 
admitted that on subsequent invasions there were no atrocities 
and, as already mentioned, the Magyars we came across behaved 
in what may. be described as an exemplary manner. This was 
certainly not due to the presence of restraint, for they were con- 
stantly to be met with wandering about without officers. It 
decidedly tends to show that the responsibility for atrocities is 
to be laid at the doors of those in authority, more than on the 
perpetrators, and that if the béte humaine is present in most 
natures it requires not merely letting loose but considerable 
prodding before it comes out of its hidden dwelling-place and 
displays its horrors. 

The want of enthusiasm about the War in the Austro- 
Hungarians was not due to depression caused by a sense of 
failure; on the contrary, the opinion that the Central Empires 
were winning seemed universal, though probably the victory 
would not be all that the Germans looked for at the beginning. 
We ourselves left Austria-Hungary very depressed on this score, 
and were much relieved to find a very different complexion put 
upon the case in Switzerland. But though expecting victory and 
longing for peace, there did not seem to be much satisfaction in 
contemplating the probable result of the War. A paramount 
Germany was certainly not regarded as an unmixed blessing. I 
am not sure that Hungary is even very keen on keeping Serbia, 
supposing that this is to be Hungary’s share of the spoils of 
victory. The Magyars know that every increase to the Slav 
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population of the monarchy means a smaller proportion of Magyar 
race, and will tend to lessen Magyar power when the political 
emancipation of the Hungarian Slavs comes, as come some day 
it must. 

From conversations with Austro-Hungarians, partly from 
opinions directly expressed, partly from chance observations, 
partly from ‘reading between the lines,’ I gathered that the fol- 
lowing represented prevalent ideas on the War. The idea, so 
studiously fostered in Germany, that England acted as a wicked 
and treacherous aggressor in coming into the War does not 
prevail. On the contrary, it seems fairly generally recognised 
- that if England had not come in, she would certainly have been 
attacked by Germany later. The view held seems to be that the 
War is really one between Germany and England, and that the 
other Powers, including Austria-Hungary, are merely the ‘ cat’s- 
paws’ for these two belligerents. England is looked on as the 
only belligerent which stands out against a speedy peace, and we 
found the opinion very widely held (an opinion we have been 
thankful to find was a delusion) that France and Russia were 
already quite willing to conclude peace on terms acceptable to 
the Central Empires. The War is held to be due partly to com- 
mercial rivalry between Germany and England and partly to the 
one Power striving to seize, and the other to hold, world-empire. 
There seems no shadow of recognition of what is to many English 
men and women the real inwardness of the War. They wholly 
ignore the fact that it was a belief that England was standing 
for the sacredness of treaties, for the recognition of moral 
obligations between States as well as individuals, abhorrence in 
fact of the doctrines of Treitschke and Bernhardi, which brought 
all parties in England into line in a way which no war for mere 
trade supremacy, or even for the maintenance of Empire, could 
have done. Equally little do they recognise that the atrocities 
committed in Belgium and elsewhere, and the disregard of Ger- 
many for formerly recognised rules of civilised warfare, have done 
much to preserve this unanimity and to stiffen the resistance. 
The agitation in England about Belgium is regarded as mostly 
due to motives of self-interest, indeed to government propaganda. 

The general atmosphere in fact was that of current diplomacy, 
our own hitherto no less than theirs, according to which each 
Power looks at everything from the point of view of its own 
interest and that alone, and will not lift a finger to right a wrong 
or help on a reform unless directly conducive to this interest. 
It is largely thanks to this diplomacy that the subject races of 
Austria-Hungary are fighting the democracies of England and 
France, and are helping the Austrian Empire to add yet another 
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strangled nationality to those already under her yoke, much as 
a Red Indian chief adds yet another scalp to the gruesome 
trophies of victory which decorate him. It is to be hoped that no 
webs of diplomacy will be allowed to obscure the principles of 
right and justice in regard to Serbia, and that the Allies will 
agree to no peace which does not restore and guarantee the 
independence of that much-tried and heroic country. 


F. May Dickinson BERRY. 
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WAR FINANCE: 
THE FOURTH WAR BUDGET 


‘Ir is a general principle that the greater the degree of liberty 
enjoyed by the subject, the heavier taxation may be.’ The 
aphorism enunciated by Montesquieu in his Esprit des Lois con- 
tains a profound truth, and never has that truth received more 
conspicuous illustration than in the contrasted methods of British 
and German financiers during the present War. Mr. McKenna 
has not hesitated to impose upon a self-governing people addi- 
tional taxation amounting to over 300,000,000/. a year. Dr. Helf- 
ferich makes a virtue of a necessity in asking for no more than a 
beggarly 24,000,000/. The demands made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are indeed colossal. The unruffled imperturba- 
bility with which they have been conceded is a remarkable testi- 
mony alike to the financial confidence and to the ardent patriotism 
of the citizens of this country. It would be idle to pretend that 
such imposts can be met without real self-sacrifice ; but men feel, 
and rightly feel, that it were shame to speak of the sacrifice of 
material wealth or comfort when the flower of our young manhood 
has freely given life itself. 

Not that such considerations should dull the edge of economic 
criticism. If the minister of a democracy may walk boldly where 
the servant of an autocrat must needs tread warily, there is no 
reason why the citizens of a free country should forgo their right 
to scrutinise closely the financial methods adopted by the Execu- 
tive Department to which this special function of the art of 
governance is deputed. 

As a fact, Mr. McKenna has been treated with extra- 
ordinary leniency and consideration by the critics, both in and 
out of the House of Commons. That consideration has been due, 
if I mistake not, primarily to the sentiment to which allusion has 
already been made—that it is unseemly and indicative of a lack 
of proportion and perhaps of patriotism to inquire too carefully 
into fiscal ways and means, even when the sums involved run 
into thousands of millions, at a moment when the whole world 
looks on, in anguish, at the enactment of a great human tragedy. 
’ But there are other reasons for the prevailing reticence. It is due 
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partly to that pride which prevents a nation, like an individual, 
from ‘ whining’ when it is badly ‘hit’; partly, perhaps, to a 
sense of numbness induced by the titanic dimensions of the 
problem ; partly to sheer inability to appreciate its significance, 
and not least, it must be owned, to the modesty and expository 
skill of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. McKenna 
has turned the edge of a good deal of possible criticism by his 
business-like taciturnity, by a conspicuous absence of rhetoric, by 
complete unpretentiousness. He gives the impression of making 
no claim to be regarded as a heaven-born financier—if indeed that 
is the place of origin of the species ; he is just the precise, pains- 
taking official with a remarkable gift for lucidity of exposition, 
with a clear head for figures, a clear vision, within a very 
limited range, and though wholly uninspired and unimaginative, 
entirely devoid of quackery and nostrums. He has a very respon- 
sible and very disagreeable job to perform, and he has performed 
it with that absence of flourish and fuss which strongly appeals 
to an assembly which still retains some portion of its business 
traditions. There has, indeed, been no lack of criticism of the 
details of the Budget. But before proceeding to consider its 
validity it may be desirable to summarise the financial situation 
as disclosed in the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The total expenditure for the current year 1916-17 is put at 
1825,000,000/., or precisely the 5,000,000/. a day predicted by 
the Prime Minister. It is made up as follows : 


£ £ 
War expenditure 


Navy, Army, Ministry of Munitions 1120, 000, 000 

Miscellaneous ‘ - 30,000,000 . 1150,000,000 
Advances to Allies and the Dominions eye 450,000,000 
Consolidated Fund Services (including debt charge) 138,000,000 
Civil Service, ane savant and Inland Revenue 60,000,000 
Post Office . . a, Ne 27,000,000 


1825,000,000 


It will be seen that our own direct War expenditure is to 
amount to over 3,000,000. a day, and the total expenditure on 
our own services, peace and war, to over 3,750,0001. a day. This, 
as Mr. McKenna explained, is the figure at which the expenditure 
at present stands, and it follows that in his opinion the maximum 
rate has now been reached. To those who hope for increased 
military effort this statement might seem to contain a somewhat 
sinister suggestion were it not accompanied by the expression of 
a confident hope that it may be possible to effect considerable 
economies in administration. There is certainly room for them. 
Recent experience compels caution in attaching any great pre- 
cision to the estimated advances of 450,000,000/. to the Dominions 
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and Allies, but it is permissible to hope that any variation from 
the estimate may be on the credit side. 

How is this appalling expenditure to be met? From all sources 
Mr. McKenna expects a gross revenue of 509,275,000/., or, allow. 
ing for forestalments, amounting to 7,000,000/., a net revenue of 
502,275,0001. Towards this the taxes are to contribute a total of 
457 ,000,0001., of which 321,000,000/. is to be derived from direct 
and only 136,000,000/. from indirect taxation. Deducting from 
direct taxation the excess profits tax estimated, though unreliably, 
at 86,000,000/., the regular direct taxes still amount to 
235;000,000/., to which income tax and super-tax is expected to 
contribute the enormous total of 195,000,000/., a sum approxi- 
mately equal to the entire revenue for which Mr. Lloyd George 
budgeted in April 1913. Had the income tax been left at the 
rate to which it was raised so lately as September of last year, it 
would still have yielded about 150,000,000. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, not content with this, has raised the maximum 
rate from 3s. 6d. to 5s. To this question further reference will 
be made later on. 

As compared with the increase of the income tax the 
additional revenue to be raised from the new indirect taxes is 
almost insignificant. Of these new sources of revenue the one 
which has been received with most general approval is the care- 
fully graduated tax on amusements. Cinemas, music-halls, 
theatres, race meetings, football matches, and ‘ shows’ of every 
kind are to be brought under contribution. From this source 
Mr. McKenna expects to get 5,000,000/. Another novelty, much 
less generally approved and not unlikely to be dropped, is a duty 
on railway fares,’ which is expected to yield 3,000,000]. An addi- 
tional $d. in the pound on sugar, which Mr. McKenna sought 
to justify by the fact that the price of sugar is dearer in New 
York than in London, is to yield 7,000,000I. ; the rate on cocoa 
is raised from 13d. to 6d., and on coffee and chicory from 3d. to 
6d., changes which may furnish a revenue of 1,650,000I. 
Mineral waters, cider, and perry are very properly laid under 
contribution for the first time,” and are expected to yield 


1 The anticipation expressed in the text has already been fulfilled. The 
railway tax has been dropped, and the estimated yield of 3,000,000/. has, of 
course, been sacrificed. Apparently it was discovered that the exemptions 
legitimately demanded by commercial travellers and others were so numerous 
as to make the tax hardly worth collecting. On many grounds the decision 
of the Treasury is regrettable, for there is still more ‘ joy riding’ than some 
people are disposed to admit. The deficit ought at any rate to be made good 
by an addition to the amusements tax. The reasons given for the exemption 
of bicycles seem inconclusive, and no explanation has been offered for the 
omission to put an additional and cumulative tax on dogs. The multiplication 
of dogs in urban districts is a matter urgently demanding attention, on 
hygienic, no less than upon sumptuary and fiscal grounds. 

2 In recent years. Cider was taxed in the eighteenth century. 
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2,000,000. ‘Undaunted by the example of Mr. Lowe,’ Mr. 
McKenna means to get 2,000,0001. out of a tax on matches, 
partly by way of customs and partly by excise. A stiff increase 
in the cost of licences on motor-cars and a new duty on motor- 
cycles is expected to bring in 800,0001. 

The anticipated yield of the newly imposed taxation may be 
set forth summarily as follows : 


F £ 

Income tax additional Gel PAG gat 43,500,000 
Amusements arty eer cua es 5,000,000 
Railway tickets . . . . . 3,000,000 
Matches er Cie irs ae 2,000,000 
Sugar . ‘ 5 1 : 3 7,000,000 
Cocoa, coffee, chicory. . . . 1,650,000 
Table waters, cider, perry. . . 2,000,000 
Motor cars and cycles ; » ‘ 800,000 

———--— 21,450,000 


64,950,000 


This would show an increase of taxation, apart from addi- 
tional excess profits duty, of close on 65,000,000. Mr. McKenna 
claims, however, that-the true increase of revenue, owing to the 
fact that the increased taxation for 1915-16 was not imposed 
until September, must be reckoned not at 65,000,000/., but at 
93,000 ,0007. 

Thus far there was little in the Budget proposals to provoke 
controversy. The tax on matches is regarded as ‘ niggling,’ but 
the criticism hardly seems justified. The new impost may put 
some check upon a petty but particularly obtrusive form of waste- 
fulness, which has certainly been encouraged by excessive cheap- 
ness, and apart from the untoward memory of ‘Bob’ Lowe’s 
similar attempt, there seems no sufficient reason against it. The 
same may be said of the new taxes on table waters, cider, perry, 
cocoa, coffee, and chicory. The lighter wines of Bordeaux may 
possibly benefit from the increased price of a whisky and soda, 
_ an increase to which the soda and not the whisky will contribute. 
The more extreme temperance advocates have expressed indeed 
some dismay at the absence of fresh taxation upon alcoholic 
liquors. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer obviously antici- 
pates a diminution in the yield of the existing duties, and the 
principle upon which his whole financial scheme is based forbids 
the imposition of taxation from motives other than fiscal. Despite 
an increase of 1s. per gallon in the duty on beer imposed by the 
autumn Budget of 1914, the Treasury expects a reduction of 
revenue of nearly 3,000,0001. from that source. Similarly a 
decline of 2,000,0001. from the duty on spirits is looked for. 
Under these circumstances it would be sheer folly, from the 
purely fiscal point of view, to impose additional duties. Whether 


that point of view is entitled to exclusive consideration is a point 
4c2 
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which will demand attention later on. For the moment I am 
concerned not with the principles of the Budget, but merely with 
its financial details. 

More disputable ground was reached when Mr. McKenna 
touched the question of the excess profits tax. It will be remem- 
bered that under the Budget scheme of September 1915 the State 
claims 50 per cent. of such excess profits in ordinary business 
establishments and agencies, while from controlled establishments 
the Minister of Munitions takes no less than 80 per cent. of the 
profits. That some differentiation between the two rates is legiti- 
mate cannot be disputed, but it is an open question whether the 
disparity is not unnecessarily wide. In the present Budget Mr. 
McKenna has reduced it by raising the tax from 50 per cent. to 
60 per cent. The addition will be generally approved. But does 
it go far enough? There is no doubt whatever that the imposi- 
tion of the tax in September was unduly delayed. Some part of 
the industrial unrest which became apparent in the early part of 
1915—as soon indeed as experience had dissipated all apprehen- 
sions of distress and unemployment—must unquestionably be 
attributed to the tardiness with which the State claimed for itself 
a large share in ‘ war profits.’ The manual workers were asked to 
lay aside, for the time being, the precautions and restrictions 
dictated by Trade Union regulations. They were asked to sacri- 
fice comfort and even health. They were prepared to make the 
sacrifice, but only upon one condition : that the fruits of it should 
be reaped not by individuals but by the community. The condi- 
tion was eminently reasonable ; and much friction and ill-feeling 
would have been avoided if the Government had tackled the 
industrial problem promptly and as a whole, instead of dealing 
with it, as with other things, belatedly and piecemeal. The 
drastic methods propounded in September were based upon the 
principle of equality of sacrifice, and consequently went a long 
way towards allaying the sense of injustice. Second thoughts, 
seem to have convinced the Treasury that they might with safety 
and equity proceed further along the same path, with the result, 
already recorded, that the State is now to take 60 per cent. instead 
of 50 per cent. of ‘ war profits.’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made no secret of the fact that he had been urged to go still 
further—even to the point of 95 per cent. Such monitions he has 
wisely declined. He has pointed out that in the case of rich 
empioyers the State will now claim, partly by the excess profits 
impost, partly by income-tax and super-tax, no less than 77 per 
cent. of all ‘ war profits,’ leaving to the director of industry little 
more than 1l. out of every 51. which he has ‘made.’ It is a 
. gigantic proportion, and no reasonable person could ask for more. 
To do so would unquestionably imperil the fiscal success of the 
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impost, and that after all should be the primary if not the 
exclusive consideration. 

In this connexion Mr. McKenna would seem, however, to 
have missed an opportunity. It is true that he has already 
decided that the better-paid artisan must make a modest contribu- 
tion towards the income-tax, and the present Budget simplifies 
and improves the machinery of collection. No attempt, how- 
ever, is made to deal with ‘war wages’ on the same drastic 
principles as those which are applied to ‘war profits.’ ‘War 
wages’ have no doubt to bear the burden of war prices, 
and that burden upon the very poor is undeniably a heavy 
one. No one with a knowledge of the facts would wish to 
see it increased. But it is notorious that between the increased 
cost of living and the increased earnings* of the highly paid 
artisan there is a very wide margin. If this margin 
were being saved and lent to the State there would be less to be 
said against it. There is, however, only too much reason to 
believe that it is not. Here was Mr. McKenna’s opportunity. 
Even if he shrank, on grounds which will be intelligible to party 
politicians, from the imposition of an ‘excess-wages’ tax, he 
might with very little ingenuity have devised a scheme whereby 
some proportion of such excess wages might have been claimed by 
the State as a loan. The payment of a proportion of wages in 
deferred bonds* would do something, but I am not wedded to 
any particular method, provided the end be attained; and it is 
unthinkable that in the multitude of earnest counsellors the 
Treasury should not have been able to find the quota of wisdom 
necessary to enable it to construct a workable plan. 

This matter has a social as well as an economic significance. 
It is important for the State, merely on fiscal grounds, to tap 
loan-bearing strata as well as tax-bearing strata. It is far more 
important, for social reasons, that the wage-earning classes in 
England, as in France, should acquire the habit of investment 
in Government securities. It is quite true that considerable 
amounts of these securities are held on their behalf by trade 
unions, benefit societies, and the like. But such indirect forms 
of investment do not possess the same educative value. If the 
manual workers are to play their full part in the polity, it is 
essential that they should learn to identify their individual 
interests with those of the State. I am far from unmindful of 
the value of the educative work done in this connexion by the 
great co-operative societies. By participating in the manage- 
ment of those societies, by attendance at the quarterly meetings, 

* It is important, in this connexion, to distinguish between earnings and 


wages. 
“I put forward this suggestion in an article on ‘The Thrift Campaign,’ 


in the February number of this Review. 
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and still more by service on committees, tens of thousands of the 
working classes of this country have imbibed economic truth and 
have gained financial experience to an incalculable extent. It is 
therefore the more lamentable that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have missed an incomparable opportunity for 
increasing the draughts of sound doctrine and deepening the 
experience of affairs. 

By far the most interesting portion of Mr. McKenna’s dis- 
closures remains to be considered. It is that which is concerned 
with the position of the National Debt and the relation of debt 
to revenue, of taxation to loans. On the eve of the War the 
National Debt stood at 651,000,000/., or about 200,000,000/. 
less than it was at the close of the Napoleonic Wars, and about 
120,000,000/. less than it was ten years ago. The year 1914-15 
added 458,000,000/. to the deadweight, and the year 1915-16 no 
less than 1222,000,000/. gross, or, allowing for conversion of 
Consols, etc., 1031,000,000/. Of this total, nearly 600,000,000/. 
was raised by the June loan, 154,000,000/. by the sale of Ex- 
chequer Bonds, 50,000,0001. came from our share of the 
Anglo-French loan, and the rest was raised in the form of 
Treasury Bills. Our present capital indebtedness therefore is 
2140,000,000/. The estimated expenditure for the current year 
amounts, as we have seen, to 1825,000,0001., the estimated 
revenue to 502,000,000/., leaving a deficit of 13823,000,000/. which 
will have to be met by borrowing in one form or another. Our 
total indebtedness, therefore, will reach by the 31st of March 
1917 the stupendous total of 3440,000,000/., but since 
800,000,000/. will represent advances to our Allies and Do- 
minions, the net burden will, it is hoped and expected, not 
exceed 2640,000,000/.—a sufficiently heavy one, even for the 
greatest commercial nation in the world.® The charge on that 
amount is estimated at 145,000,000/., ‘allowing for a very sub- 
stantial sinking fund.’ That represents an addition of 


* The following table may render the figures more easily intelligible : 
£ 

Pre-war debt : : : : : ; ; : 651,000,000 

Add for 1914-15 dy PAS rere 

Add for 1915-16 So live le See, ar ag. - «be: 2x ty. 7a 


Present debt . : : : y : -  2140,000,000 
Add for 1916-17 F ‘ ; ; 4 ; -  1300,000,000 * 


March 31, 1917 . : ; . ‘ : : -  3440,000,000 
Deduct for advances to Allies and Dominions . ‘ 800,000,000 


Net debt March 31, 1917 . - ‘ ° ‘ -  2640,000,000 


* This is 23,000,000. below the estimated deficit—a discrepancy for which 
T cannot account, unless it is due to sinking fund. 
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79,000,0001. to the amount payable at present, calculated upon 
the assumptions that we can continue to raise money at 5 per 
cent., and that 1 per cent. for sinking fund will suffice to extin- 
guish the additional debt in thirty-seven years. 

Is our credit sufficiently good to stand so great a strain? Mr. 
McKenna’s answer to this question was the most interesting 
portion of his Budget statement. It amounts to an unhesitating 
but closely reasoned affirmative. The revenue for 1916-17 is 
estimated to exceed that of 1915-16 by 173,000,0001., or nearly 
100,000,000/. in excess of the sum required for the payment of 
additional interest on the Debt. So long as ‘we never borrow 
one pound without making provision in advance by new taxation 
sufficient to cover both interest and a liberal sinking fund’ the 
foundations of the national credit would seem to be unassailably 
secure. The method, at least, presents a happy contrast to 
those which our enemies are compelled to pursue. 

From all this it follows that if we are so fortunate as to be 
able to bring the War to a conclusion before March 31, 1917, we 
may expect to find ourselves in this position. The net debt 
(excluding advances to the Dominions or Allies) will amount to 
2640 ,000,0001.—about five times the amount of the national 
revenue (say 509,000,000/.). Of this revenue about 86,000,000I. 
being derived from the war-profits tax will immediately cease. 
Our ‘permanent’ revenue Mr. McKenna, therefore, puts at 
423,000,000. Our expenditure in 1913-14, excluding debt 
charge, was 173,000,000/. If we may assume—a very hazard- 
ous assumption—that we shall be able to return to that scale 
of national living directly the War is ended, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will find himself, after providing for debt charges and 
pensions, with a comfortable surplus of 85,000,000/. available for 
much-needed remissions of taxation. Thus: 
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Deduct Peace expendit ee 173,000,000 
Debt charges - «  « «+ + 145,000,000 
———-_ 318,000,000 












105,000,000 
Deduct for pensions © ws ss 20,000,000 









Surplus (on existing basis of taxation) . M ‘ 85,000,000 


The calculations involve assumptions which may be regarded 
as unduly sanguine, and the figures are given, it is fair to say, 
‘under great reserve.’ But they are none the less interesting, 
and they are presented in such a way as to enable the ‘man in 
the street’ to form a clear idea, despite the astounding aggre- 
gates, of the financial position of the country at the present 
moment. 
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Thus far I have deemed it well to concentrate attention upon 
an analysis of the facts as disclosed in the Budget statement. 
Behind the bare facts there are, however, great principles. As 
to these Mr. McKenna was almost completely silent. Wisely, 
perhaps, he preferred to let the facts speak for themselves. To 
those who have ears to hear they are certainly eloquent enough. 
Lest, however, their real significance should be missed it seems 
desirable to examine in more detail the principles which are 
involved. 

Of all the difficult problems of war finance there is none more 
debatable than the proportion which ought to be maintained 
between payments out of revenue and the proceeds of loans. 
Ever since the opening of the era of great international wars it 
has been a recognised principle of war finance that posterity might 
reasonably be saddled with some portion of the expenses of a great 
war. To this postponement of the reckoning Mr. Gladstone was 
sternly and characteristically opposed. ‘The expenses of a war 
are a check which it has pleased the Almighty to impose upon 
the ambition and lust of conquest that are inherent in so many 
nations. . . . The necessity of meeting from year to year the 
expenditure which war entails is a salutary and a wholesome 
check.’ So spake the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1855, and 
no recent war has been financed so largely out of revenue as the 
Crimean War. Yet even in the heyday of economic puritanism 
it was found necessary to provide for nearly half the cost of the 
war—or, to speak precisely, 47} per cent.—out of loans. But 
the aggregate expenditure was relatively small, amounting only 
to 67,500,000/., out of which 32,000,000/. represented the addi- 
tion to the National Debt. The great wars of the eighteenth 
century exhibit curious variations in this regard. Out of 
43,500,0001. spent by this country on the so-called War of the 
Austrian Succession (1740-1748), 14,000,000/. only—or an 
average of less than 2,000,000]. a year—was charged to revenue, 
while 29,000,000. was added to the Debt. In the Seven Years 
War (1756-63), perhaps the most momentous struggle in which 
this country was ever engaged, the aggregate expenditure was 
82,500,0001., of which revenue contributed 22,500,0001. and the 
Debt was increased by 60,000,000/. It cost us a good deal more 
to lose the Thirteen American Colonies than it had cost to win 
India and Canada, for the War of American Secession 
(1775-83) cost us 97,500,000/., of which all but a paltry 
3,000,000/. was imposed by George the Third and Lord North 
upon posterity. The actual cost of the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Wars is variously computed by different historians, but 
the best authorities agree that nearly half of it—47 per cent.— 
' was paid for out of revenue, the remaining 53 per cent. being 
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charged to the Debt. In all, over 831,000,0001. was spent by the 
United Kingdom on this titanic contest. The cost of the Crimean 
War has been already given; that of the Boer War was 
211,000,0001., of which only 32 per cent. was met out of revenue, 
143,000,000/. being added to the Debt. 

More than one point of interest emerges from this rapid 
survey. One is the extraordinary variety of practice adopted in 
different wars ; another is the colossal financial scale upon which 
the present War is being waged. If science has added to the 
horrors of modern warfare, it has certainly not diminished the 
cost of them. How does the financial virtue of the present 
generation compare with that of its predecessors? The analysis 
of the figures of the Budget for 1916-17 has already disclosed the 
fact that out of an estimated war expenditure of 1150,000,000/., 
nearly 200,000,000/. will be met out of revenue, or more than 
one sixth. It is true that 1323,000,000/. will have to be bor- 
rowed, but of this 450,000,000. is on account of our Allies and the 
Dominions, and it is assumed that the greater part of this will 
ultimately be recovered. If it is, revenue will be bearing a large 
proportion—about 17 per cent.—of the aggregate cost. 

Is the proportion, even now, adequate? Before this question 
can be answered two observations must be made. Any further 
enhancement of the price of the necessaries of life would inflict 
real hardship upon certain classes. There are some sections of 
the population whose income since the outbreak of war has 
remained quite stationary or has even diminished. To them the 
rise in the cost of living is already very serious, and to increase 
it would be sheer cruelty. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the contribution of income-tax payers to the revenue— 
195,000,000/.—is not very far short of the total sum to be pro- 
vided out of revenue towards the cost of the War. It remains 
to be seen how much of this will be collected from the well-paid 
artisans whose earnings exceed 2]. 10s. a week; but in view of 
the notorious fact that the real taxable unit is not the individual 
but the family, the Chaneellor of the Exchequer might well have 
shown more courage in extending the downward limit of 
exemption. 

We are now verging, however, upon another of the large 
principles involved in the Budget of this year. 

There are few questions in fiscal science which have pro- 
voked more controversy than the precise definition of ‘ direct’ 
and ‘ indirect’ taxation, and there is nothing that has been more 
hotly debated than the proportion which the one form of taxation 
should bear to the other. For our present purpose we may take 
a direct tax to be one which is ultimately paid, or is intended to 
be paid, by the person from whom it is collected; while an 
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indirect tax is one which is levied upon one person with the 
avowed intention that the burden should be passed on to another. 
But definition does not really determine incidence. In the whole 
range of economic science there is nothing more difficult than 
to predict upon whom a given impost will ultimately fall. Lord 
Morley of Blackburn is one of the few people who have reached 
on this matter a positive conclusion. ‘Be sure,’ he said, ‘ that 
the burden of taxes, however spread, however disguised, at last 
comes heaviest on the shoulders of the industrial community.’ 
The aphorism smacks somewhat of the strictest sect of 
Cobdenism, but it suggests a working hypothesis which, whether 
true or false, is not devoid of fiscal expediency. Lord Morley’s 
economic thought is, however, on @ high plane. Descending for 
the moment to lower levels, and accepting the ordinary distinc- 
tion between direct and indirect taxation, we may inquire how 
the burden has been distributed by English financiers of the last 
two generations. In this connexion the following table will, it 
is hoped, be found interesting. Owing to the difficulties of defini- 
tion to which reference has already been made, the figures must 
be taken as approximate only, but they are none the less sugges- 
tive. They begin with the fiscal revolution initiated by Sir 
Robert Peel, and are brought down to the proposals of the present 


Budget : 
Proportion between Direct and Indirect Tazation." 
Indirect Direct 
Per cent. Per cent. 
ec) et MEGS, Ar ay eh 2 
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7 The figures for 1891—1912-13 are taken from Mr. Bernard Mallet’s invalu- 
able work, British Budgets, 1887-1913 (Macmillan and Co.), 1913. 

-* Reckoning ‘War Profits Tax’ as Direct, Excluding this the proportion 
would be 37 to 63. 
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One or two reflections are naturally suggested by this remark- 
able series of figures. In the first place, it will be observed that 
in the course of three-quarters of a century the proportions have 
been exactly reversed ; whereas in 1841, the year in which Peel 
came into power, indirect taxes contributed 73 per cent. of the 
whole, now 72 per cent. is contributed by direct taxes. The 
second point is the unbroken consistency of the transition 
from the old financial system to the new. From 1900 onwards 
I have given the annual figures. If I had kept to decennial 
periods the figures would indicate an absolutely uninterrupted 
tendency. A third point is the very gradual nature of the transi- 
tion. Down to 1909 there was no violent jump. Since then the 
tendency has been notably accentuated. Is that tendency finan- 
cially and politically sound? 

It is impossible to contemplate without misgiving the 
dangerous divorce between financial responsibility and political 
power. In 1841 the heavier fiscal burden lay upon those who had 
no share in the government of the commonwealth. In 1916 
the main burden is borne by a very limited class whose influence 
upon the determination of policy is palpably diminishing. In 
no other great State, ancient or modern, has the problem of 
rising expenditure been faced, says Mr. Bernard Mallet, ‘ with 
so scrupulous and even sensitive a regard for the tax-paying 
capacity of the wage-earners.’*® The question naturally arises 
whether we have been over-sensitive; whether it is politically 
sound to divorce political power from financial responsibility? 
The moment for a discussion of this problem may not be oppor- 
tune. Is it ever likely to be more so? It is generally reckoned 
that one fifth of the total of indirect taxation is paid by the 
income-tax class. If this estimate, which has behind it the 
high financial authority of the present Prime Minister, be correct, 
it follows that more than 75 per cent. of the whole fiscal burden 
of the State is shouldered to-day by an exceedingly small minority 
of the population. The number of income-tax payers was esti- 
mated in the year 1913 at 1,106,000. Reckoning the average 
family at 4.54 the income-tax class would number about five 
million persons, or something less than one ninth of the popula- 
tion. That 75 per cent. of taxation should fall upon this 
relatively small class may be according to fiscal justice, but it is 
hardly possible to regard it as either politically or economically 
sound. As an emergency measure in time of war anything is 
justifiable which produces revenue ; but it behoves all those who 
have at heart the interests of the nation as a whole to insist that 
when peace comes the whole problem of the incidence of taxa- 


® Op. cit. p. x. 
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tion shall be investigated with thoroughness and as far as may 
be with impartiality. 

It is not primarily, however, a question of justice between 
this class and that. Proportionate equality of sacrifice is a sound 
maxim, and would be sounder still if there were any known means 
of applying it. But it is idle to discuss the question of the distribu- 
tion of burdens if the fiscal system be such as tends in the long 
run to sap the economic vigour of the whole nation and to reduce 
all the members of the community to impartial poverty. 

Does a high rate of direct taxation tend to impair the capital 
resources of the nation? Does it diminish the incentive to 
accumulation, and thus, in the long run, increase the value by 
diminishing the relative supply of capital? That death duties 
are a tax upon capital is a truth which needs no demonstration. 
Must an income tax be regarded as in the same category? It is, 
of course, true that a steady rise in the income-tax rate has 
been coincident with a rapid increase in national capital. But 
it has also been coincident with a sharp rise in the rate of 
interest, or, in other words, in the value of capital. The aggre- 
gate wealth of the country is now said to amount to 
16,000,000,000/. That is an imposing total, but the fall in the 
value of securities and the rise in the current rate of interest 
afford conclusive proof that the accumulation of wealth has not 
kept pace with the demand for capital. 

The destruction of capital during the War has been enor- 
mous; pre-eminently, of course, in those countries which have 
suffered the actual ravages of war; in marked measure in 
those which have had to concentrate all their economic energies 
upon the prosecution of the War; but in some degree in all 
countries which have contributed to the supply of munitions for 
the belligerents. It must needs take many years of peace to 
repair the havoc. During that period capital will inevitably 
be scarce and dear. We may then discover, to our cost, the effect 
of a portentously high rate of direct taxation upon the recupera- 
tive capacity of the nation. The lean period which it is 
prudent to anticipate after the War may perhaps reveal fiscal 
truths which the fat years have tended to obscure. Thus far we 
have relied mainly upon the accumulative instincts of the 
income-tax paying class. Heavy taxation must necessarily 
impair their capacity to save; will it also destroy the incentive 
to do so? 

These questions are quite certain in the long run to obtrude 
themselves upon any Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whatever 
party he may belong. It were much to be desired that they 
should be faced betimes, before irreparable damage is done to the 
fabric of national finance. It is perhaps too much to expect that 
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the political chief of an administrative Department should take 
long views ; he lives for the day ; he may be gone to-morrow. It is, 
however, disquieting to observe the complete absence of any refer- 
ence to these more permanent aspects of the problem of finance in 
recent parliamentary debates. The House of Commons, increas- 
ingly neglectful of its primary functions, cannot be surprised if 
the public begin to look elsewhere for enlightenment on matters of 
high policy. The warnings issued from time to time by leading 
bankers, great captains of industry, and others in similar posi- 
tions make it clear that in their judgment the crushing weight 
of direct taxation does very seriously threaten the accumulation 
of wealth. The matter is one of paramount national significance. 
And from one point of view it is recognised to be so. Politicians 
combine with philanthropists to urge upon all classes of society 
the patriotic duty of abstinence and thrift. Yet little trouble is 
taken to encourage by our fiscal arrangements the exercise of 
these virtues. An income-tax of 5s. in the £ renders the saving 
of capital both less easy and less attractive. It is indeed a direct 
incentive to extravagance. Especially is this the case when the 
Treasury goes out of its way to distinguish between ‘earned’ 
and ‘unearned’ income. For it is far too hastily assumed that 
the latter represents the easy affluence of the man who has 
inherited great possessions. In a vast number of cases it is the 
result, on the contrary, of the prudence and self-sacrifice of the 
existing generation. As the product of capital, however, it is 
subjected to a differentiating impost. That capital has already 
paid one tax when it was first earned. Later on it is called upon 
to pay a further and a heavier tax when it yields its appropriate 
fruit to the thrifty and patriotic investor. The pure philanthropist, 
the single-minded patriot, may perhaps practise thrift regardless 
of all considerations as to the net return upon invested capital. 
The public-spirited manufacturer may stint and screw in order 
that he may be able to put back into the business every penny 
he can rescue from current expenses. But until the socialist 
millennium is actually realised, until you can count upon the 
universal operation of altruistic motives, it is mere prudence to 
proceed on the assumption that business men will be swayed in 
their day-by-day dealings by business motives. If you want people 
in the mass to save, you must hold out an inducement sufficiently 
strong to induce them to forgo the immediate satisfaction of their 
desires. You cannot count upon their doing so unless you offer a 
reasonable equivalent. Nor is it either wise or honest to take 
back with the left hand what has been given by the right. To 
offer an attractive rate of interest and then neutralise that attrac- 
tiveness by an excessive rate of taxation levied upon “ unearned 
incomes ’ cannot, in the long run, be sound policy. The economic 
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argument against a heavy income-tax applies, of course, with 
equal force to excessive death-duties. The average citizen has, in 
saving, two objects in view : the acquisition of a competency for 
the declining years of life and some provision for those who are 
dependent upon him. He looks, therefore, for a fair rate of 
interest and reasonable security for capital. If he sees the one 
threatened by taxation and the other by confiscatory legislation, 
he is the more disposed to lend a favourable ear to the tempter 
who prompts him to seize the passing day and let an uncertain 
future take care of itself. 

It may be objected to this argument that excessive indirect 
taxation is at least as inimical to thrift as direct. If man were a 
completely logical or even a closely reasoning animal, the objec- 
tion would be valid; in practice it is not. The mere indirectness 
of the impost blunts the edge of the incidence. 

Nor is the question of equal practical importance. The con- 
sistent trend of our fiscal policy during the last three-quarters of 
a century has been towards the relief of the indirect taxpayer at 
the expense of the direct. No relief in either direction can, of 
course, be expected in time of war; but at least we might look 
for some attempt to observe the principle of proportionate equality 
of sacrifice, and—what is even more important. from the stand- 
point of the permanent interests of the commonwealth—so to 
distribute the inevitable burdens of taxation as not to impair the 
ultimate wealth-producing capacity of the nation. Recent Budgets 
have afforded no indication that the latter object has been so 
much as considered by the officials responsible for the national 
finances. An enormous sum has had to be obtained by taxation, 
and they have, quite intelligibly, pursued the line of least resist- 
ance. The payers of income-tax are relatively few; they are not 
lacking in patriotism and they are accustomed to endure succes- 
sive raids upon their pockets, if not in silence, at least without 
so much noise as will penetrate the ears of Cabinet Ministers and 
their official advisers. It is not, however, with the hardships of 
individual taxpayers that we are immediately concerned. It is 
rather with the repercussion of taxation upon national well-being. 
That is a question of infinitely greater and more permanent im- 
portance, and it is disappointing to find how little regard is 
apparently paid to it in quarters to which special responsibility 
attaches. Ignored by the Minister, it has been almost equally 
neglected by the critics. 

The most searching criticism applied to the fourth War 
Budget has proceeded indeed from another quarter. To those 
who looked for @ ‘constructive trade policy’ recent Budgets 
have been’a progressive series of disappointments. Of any such 
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motive there is not a trace in Mr. McKenna’s Finance Bills. His 
conception of finance is strictly mid-Victorian. The object of 
taxation is to produce revenue ; not to subserve any other purpose, 
social, ethical, or political. That is the orthodox Cobdenite 
attitude. It represents the reaction against the principles of 
Mercantilism which, in Bacon’s famous phrase, preferred power 
te plenty. It is, however, pertinent to-observe that in thus 
repudiating all ulterior motives in fiscal policy Cobdenism itself 
was only half sincere. Free Trade is the economic counterpart 
of Pacificism. The War has made this obvious to the most 
obdurate disciples of the Manchester School. The doctrines of 
Laissez-Faire presuppose the maintenance of international 
peace. Tennyson faithfully interpreted the dream of those who 


Dipt into the future far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world and all the wonder that would be ; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales, 


Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 
Or again when he adjured ‘the wise who think, the wise who 
reign ’ 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 


And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky 


Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers. 


Cobdenism, then, was not without its idealism. Its hope was 
to achieve universal peace by means of universal freedom of 
trade ; to secure international amity by the abolition of tariffs. 
But the ideal gradually receded, and the material aspect of 
Cobdenism alone remained. Free Trade was impotent to achieve 
international peace, but it might still secure national prosperity. 
This War has finally dissipated the remnant of the dream. That 
Free Trade has materially contributed to the wealth of indi- 
viduals it would be idle to deny. The War has conclusively 
shown that these advantages have been purchased at the price 
of national security. 

But the question of tarifis, the surrender of key-industries, 
the lessons to be learnt from the present crisis as to the true 
foundations of industrial prosperity—these are themes too large 
for treatment in the concluding paragraphs of the present article. 
Mr. McKenna has exhibited prudence, if not courage, in avoiding 
them. If, for the moment, his example is followed, it is not 
because their significance is under-estimated. Precisely the 
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opposite. Temporarily it may suffice to recall attention to the 
fundamental principles which underlie the argument of the great- 
est of all economic text-books, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
A persuasive orator has lately advised his auditors to ‘ scrap’ the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, and to make a fresh start in fiscal 
policy. I would respectfully but earnestly counsel all who may 
be disposed to follow this superficial advice that before finally 
scrapping a classical authority they should read him. In par- 
ticular, let them read the second chapter of the fourth book of 
the Wealth of Nations. If they do, they will discover, possibly 
to their surprise, that Adam Smith was a philosopher-statesman 
before he was an economist, and that he never hesitated to 
subordinate considerations of wealth to considerations of 
policy. ‘Defence is of much more importance than opulence’ 
represented something more than a special argument in favour 
of a particular piece of legislation; it was the formulation of a 
definite policy, the expression of a basic principle of the science 
and art of government. 

Adam Smith’s canons of taxation have been the object of 
a good deal of rather captious criticism, particularly from 
American economists. Taken by themselves, they unquestion- 
ably lend support to the theory of taxation solely for revenue. 
And the theory enshrines an important truth. But it is not the 
whole of political wisdom, and no one was more keenly alive to 
the relativity of the conclusions of economic science than the 
greatest master of the craft. All economic reasoning is based 
upon a working hypothesis which does not pretend to universal 
validity. The conclusions, therefore, are necessarily limited and 
conditional. Within their own sphere they are unassailable, but 
not beyond it. Economists would have escaped some loss of 
prestige, the science they profess would be much more strongly 
entrenched than it is in popular estimation, had these limitations 
been more generally observed and more frankly emphasised. 

Never will it be more necessary to emphasise them than in 
relation to trade policy and national finance after the present War. 
The laissez-faire economists have had a long innings and they 
have scored freely, but only on one side of the wicket. The 
statesman needs more variety of strokes; he must have 
regard, to drop metaphor, not only. to economics but to politics. 
And he must cultivate the habit of long views. Never again can 
we afford, however alluring the immediate prospect of economic 
advantage, to permit the great basic industries to pass into the 
control of a foreign competitor. This War, if it has taught us 
nothing else, has afforded a conclusive illustration of the folly 
of allowing ourselves to become dependent upon a foreigner for 
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the indispensable materials of various industrial processes. And 
it is not as though these materials could not be produced, to 
economic as well as political advantage, within the limits of the 
Empire. They have been lost to us through superior alert- 
ness on the part of our competitors, and on our own part by 
sheer stupidity and carelessness, by ignorant contempt for scien- 
tific research as applied to industry, by an antiquated and mis- 
placed reliance upon rule of thumb. Some measure of protection 
for essential industries will probably be necessary to enable us to 
recover the lost ground; but no alterations in our fiscal system 
will suffice to secure and retain for this country a position of 
supremacy or even of equality if the brains and alertness are 
lacking. On this point it is desirable to use the utmost plain- 
ness of speech. A scientific tariff has done much to encourage 
certain industries in Germany ; the German banking system has 
given enormous assistance to commercial enterprise; but the 
remarkable development of Germany in the last forty years 
must be ascribed not, primarily, to Protection nor to banking 
facilities but to alertness and adaptability, to immunity from 
shackling traditions, to devotion to scientific research—in a word, 
to brains. While, therefore, we may regret the absence in Mr. 
McKenna’s financial scheme of any hint of a ‘ constructive trade 
policy,’ it can lead only to disappointment to place exclusive 
or indeed undue reliance upon a radical change of fiscal policy. 
Nevertheless, there is bound to be a large change, partly for 
political reasons upon which this paper cannot enlarge, partly as 
&@ means to an overdue adjustment between direct and indirect 
taxation, and partly in order to afford encouragement, during the 
years of infancy, to certain industries which are indispensable 
both to national defence and to effective industrial production. 
The foregoing pages will have made it clear that, in the opinion 
of the present writer, the Fourth War Budget has conspicuous 
merits. It is transparently honest; it serves to bring into bold 
relief the fact that British credit rests upon foundations which, in 
the absence of political or military disaster, are economically un- 
assailable ; it provides a sound basis for any loans which it may 
be necessary to raise within the financial year, and it makes a 
resolute attempt to meet out of current revenue a considerable 
proportion of the expenditure upon the War. On the other hand, 
it exhibits grave shortcomings if not actual defects. It is wholly 
devoid of that touch of imagination, of that higher order of 
political courage, of that real financial insight which differentiate 
the statesman from the plodding politician and the capable 
administrator. In a word, it is essentially commonplace—a quality 
concealed but not redeemed by its Gargantuan proportions. 
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But while we still sigh in vain for a financial genius, we may at 
least be thankful that in the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
we possess a prudent departmental Chief who is neither a political 
demagogue nor a financial charlatan. If Mr. McKenna can 
redeem his somewhat halting promise of administrative economy ; 
if we can have reasonable, assurance that the money raised is 
really well spent ; we shall not groan too audibly even under the 
crushing burden of direct taxation imposed in the present 
Budget. 
J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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HOW GERMANY CAN PAY 


THE time has passed when Germany expected her enemies to 
pay all the expenses which she had been obliged to incur in 
making war on them. The present expectations are more 
modest. This is how Dr. Helfferich lately defined them : 


The war brings on us a colossal burden of taxation, no matter how high 
may be the war indemnity, on which, of course, we count. .. . German 
patriotism will manifest itself not only in subscribing loans, but also in 
the payment of taxes. 


Undoubtedly ; ‘ we are getting on’; the boot is slowly being 
shifted from one leg to the other. The next stage will be reached 
when Germans are called upon to manifest their patriotism by 
dispensing with the interest due on the loans which they have 
subscribed ; and the final stage will be attained when, in reply 
to the demand that they shall themselves indemnify their 
opponents, Dr. Helfferich, or his successor, will protest, on their 
behalf, that it is impossible to get blood out of a stone. Though 
the analogy will be false; the argument will sound plausible ; and 
we may as well prepare our reply to it, not in any spirit of 
malicious vindictiveness, but with a sincere desire to help Ger- 
many, when the proper time comes, to put her theories in practice 
and fulfil her promises. 

Our first questions, then, are these : What principles has Ger- 
many laid down? To what acts of reparative justice are her 
representative statesmen pledged? 

Germany is committed up to the eyes to the doctrine that, 
after a successful war, the victors may properly call upon the van- 
quished to pay, not only the costs of the War, but also damages. 
It was the greatest of German statesmen, Bismarck himself, who 
first talked of ‘bleeding white’ in this connexion ; and there are 
innumerable German pamphlets containing unofficial estimates of 
the number of milliards which Germany may hope to exact from 
any country which presumes to stand between her and her bene- 
ficent schemes for the pangermanisation of the world. Our own 
contribution has been variously assessed; some pamphleteers 
placing it as low as thirty and others as high as fifty milliards. 
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This, of course, in addition to the surrender of vast stretches of 
colonial territory. 

It is better, however, not to base an argument on the boastful 
utterances of unofficial enthusiasts. These always can be, and 
often are, repudiated. General Bernhardi, for instance, who 
seems to us, in England, to have disclosed the secret of German 
ambition by his indiscreet habit of thinking aloud, is repudiated, 
about once a fortnight, by the sage editor of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, as a Bombastes Furioso whose truculent misrepresentations 
of the German mind have done more than anything else to get 
Germany into her present mess. The time may come when 
the Chancellor also will repudiate him and so upset any conclu- 
sion for which his premisses are the sole support : a risk against 
which it will be well to guard ourselves. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, however, cannot repudiate the Chan- 
cellor; and the Chancellor can hardly repudiate himself; and 
the Chancellor, fortunately, has spoken in no uncertain tones. 
Tt seems only the other day, though it was, as a matter of fact, 
rather more than six months ago, that, desiring to make a deeper 
dip into the pockets of his compatriots, he promised them that, 
in the years to come, their enemies should be their ‘ tributaries,’ 
dragging ‘an endless chain of debt’ through many miserable 
generations. And then, in the indirect controversy with Sir 
Edward Grey which ensued, he explained himself. He had used 
metaphor, he said; but the metaphor was only an illustration 
of the admitted doctrine that in war, as in a lawsuit, the loser 
has to pay. 

Here, then, we have Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s formal 
approval of ‘the war that pays’; and if we want evidence as 
to the proportion between costs and damages which German 
statesmen consider just we have only to turn to the history of 
the war of 1870-71. The direct cost of that war to Germany 
has been estimated at 60,000,000/.; the indemnity, as all the 
world knows, amounted to 200,000,0001. The sum seemed, in 
those days, immense ; but the French protests against its magni- 
tude met with no sympathetic response. ‘It is not our business,’ 
said Bismarck, as reported by Busch, ‘to win over the French 
by considerate treatment or to take their welfare into account.’ 
For ‘French,’ in this sentence, read ‘Germans,’ and we have 
a picture of the moral aspects of the situation which may present 
itself to the Allies when the curtain rises on the last Act of the 
great drama. At the time of the economic conference of the 
Allies, it may be worth while to work out a little sum. 

The direct expenses in which the War has already involved 
England are computed at about 2,000,000,000I. ; the indemnity 
payable to England should, therefore, on the basis of calculation 
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provided by the precedent of the Franco-German War, amount, 
roughly speaking, to 7,000,000,000/. The direct expenses in- 
curred by France and Russia have not been quite so great; but 
those countries have sustained losses which England has escaped, 
through the hostile occupation of their soils, so that there 
certainly is no reason why either of them should receive a 
less indemnity than England. Assign them an equal amount, 
and we arrive provisionally at the total of 21,000,000,000/. Italy 
has not waged war so long, or waged it on quite so large a scale, 
so that Italy might not be able to make out a claim for more 
than, say, 3,000,000,000/., bringing the total to 24,000,000,0001. 
There still remain the claims of Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Japan; and we shall be making no excessive provision for 
all these claims if we increase our estimated total to 
30,000 ,000,0001. ; 

Moreover, even that grand total is, as has been said, only 
provisional ; merely a rough estimate of the amounts which would 
be due, on the German basis of calculation, if Germany surren- 
dered to-morrow. Every day that Germany holds out will 
obviously increase it. The total figure eventually arrived at may 
be 40,000,000,000/. or 50,000,000,000/. or 60,000,000,0001., or 
even more. 

It must be reluctantly admitted that even the lowest of these 
sums is more than Germany is capable of paying. Nothing 
approaching the lowest of these sums would be realised even if 
the whole of the property in Germany, including the land, were 
confiscated, and all the inhabitants were put up to auction in the 
Oriental slave markets." The force of the argument that it is 
impossible to get blood out of a stone would have to be conceded 
before a dividend of even five shillings in the pound had been distri- 
buted. We shall do well, therefore, to abandon all exaggerated 
expectations and admit that it will be materially impossible for 
a defeated Germany to pay damages on the scale on which we 
have seen a victorious Germany exact them. 

Will it be equally impossible for a defeated Germany to fulfil 
the specific promises which she made at the beginning of the 
War? Let us see what those promises were, and what they 
amount to. ‘They are contained in the speech which the Chan- 
cellor delivered in the Reichstag on the 4th of August 1914 : 


I will tell you the truth. We are acting under the compulsion of 
necessity, and necessity knows no law. Our troops have occupied Luxem- 
burg, and have perhaps already violated the territory of Belgium. That 
is contrary to international law. . . . A French attack on our flank, in 








1 German statisticians compute the total fortune of Germany at about 
17,500,000,0007. 
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the region of the Lower Rhine, might have been fatal to us. Consequently 
we felt obliged to ignore the protests of the Luxemburg and Belgian 
Governments. We will compensate them for the wrong which we have 
thus done them as soon as we have attained our military objects. 


That is specific enough ; there is even an honest ring about it. 
We have no right to assume that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
will try to wriggle out of his obligations on the ground that, 
owing to circumstances which he did not foresee and was unable 
to control, he failed to achieve those military objects to which 
his violation of international law was a means. His recent talk 
about his desire for ‘guarantees’ in respect of Belgium might, 
indeed, be interpreted as implying some such slippery intention ; 
but it need not necessarily do so. We will give the Chancellor, 
therefore, all the benefit of all the doubts, merely remarking 
that his undertaking has been backed by Mr. Asquith, who does 
not mean to carry it out on his behalf, but to see that he carries 
it out, himself. 

England, said Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall in November 
1914, will not sheathe the sword until Belgium has received full 
compensation for all that she has suffered. That pledge has been 
repeated from time to time; the spokesmen of the other Allies 
have endorsed it; the opinion of the peoples behind the various 
Governments is overwhelmingly in favour of it; and it may be as 
well to get away from vague generalities and express that popular 
sentiment in concrete shape. It is a sentiment which may, for 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s information, be summed up as 
follows : 

His pledge is one to which he must be absolutely pinned, and 
no excuse for evading it must be allowed to serve. If he cannot 
fulfil it, now that the bills which he has run up are so much 
longer than he originally intended, without stripping his own 
coat from his back, then off the coat must come and he must be 
contented to make the best of things in his shirt sleeves. The 
idea is not to be tolerated that, in the years to come, he, or his 
Kaiser, or any one of the Hohenzollerns, or von der Goltz, or 
von Bissing, or von Bilow, or any other German directly or 
indirectly responsible for the crimes committed in Belgium, should 
be allowed more than one suit of clothes or more than one meal 
a day, so long as this particular bill remains unsettled—so 
long as any Belgian man, woman, or child is suffering, as the 
result of the War, any injury which a money payment could 
relieve. And the suit, when it comes to the point, need only be 
a shabby one, and the meal need only be a thin one. 

Not, of course, that the Belgian bill will be the only bill of 
the kind to be presented. Similar accounts, full of similar items, 
will be handed in from the ravaged territories of France, Poland, 
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Serbia, and Montenegro, and will have an equal claim to imme- 
diate attention ; but there are special reasons which would make it 
specially shameful for Germany to neglect to satisfy the just 
claims of Luxemburg and Belgium, at any cost, and to the very 
last farthing. The neutrality of Luxemburg, which Germany 
violated, was established at the special request of the King of 
Prussia. The promise that the neutrality of Belgium would be 
respected was renewed by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg himself 
in 1911, by Herr von Jagow in 1913, and by the German Minister 
at Brussels as recently as the 31st of July 1914. In order to 
make quite clear the enormity of the breach of faith committed, 
it is as well that we should have before us the despatch in which 
M. Davignon, the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, set forth 
the facts : 


The Secretary-General asked the German Minister whether he was 
acquainted with his conversation with his (the Minister’s) predecessor, 
Herr von Flotow, and with the reply which the Chancellor of the Empire 
had charged Herr von Flotow to make. 

In the course of the polemics of 1911, cansed by the Dutch plan for 
the fortification of Flushing, certain newspapers had declared that, in the 
event of a Franco-German war, our neutrality would be violated by 
Germany. 

The Ministry for Foreign Affairs had suggested that a declaration 
made in the Reichstag in the course of a debate on foreign politics might 
appease public opinion and allay a mistrust which was very regrettable 
from the point of view of the relations of the two countries. 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg replied that he quite understood the senti- 
ments which inspired our request. He declared that Germany had no 
intention of violating our neutrality, but he thought that a public declara- 
tion to that effect would weaken Germany’s military situation in regard 
to the French, who would then concentrate all their defences on the 
Western frontier. 

Baron van der Elst, continuing, said that he quite understood Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg’s objections to the suggested public declaration, 
and he recalled the fact that, since then, in 1913, Herr von Jagow had 
made, before the Budget Commission of the Reichstag, reassuring declara- 
tions with regard to the neutrality of Belgium. 

Herr von Below replied that he was quite aware of the conversation 
with Herr von Flotow, and that he was quite sure that the sentiments 
expressed at that date had undergone no change. 


Really there is no answer to that, unless Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg is prepared to adopt the cynical tone taken by Frederick 
the Great in his letter to his Minister Podzwill : ‘ If there is any- 
thing to be gained by being honest, then we will be honest, but 
if it is necessary to deceive people, then let us behave as 
scoundrels.’ But Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, whatever his 
inner feelings, is hardly likely to say anything of that sort when 
honest men have got him in a corner ; and the honest men would 
not listen to him if he did. At the worst, he will only haggle over 
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the details of the bill, and plead his country’s inability to discharge 
it in full. It will help him, therefore, to give him some idea how 
the bill will be made up. 

An enumeration of the items could easily be made to fill a 
complete number of the Nineteenth Century; but this is super- 
fluous. A few indications of the nature of the charges will suffice. 
Among the things which Germany will unquestionably be 
expected to provide for are included : 

(1) The restoration of every building destroyed in Belgium, 
whether by way of reprisals for alleged acts of hostility on the 
part of civilians or in the normal course of ordinary military 
operations. 

(2) The replacing, in so far as they are replaceable, of the 
precious art treasures destroyed at Louvain and elsewhere. 

(3) The redemption in gold of all the paper money which the 
German Government has required Belgian Banks to issue, and of 
all German paper money circulating in Belgium. 

(4) The repayment, with interest at a rate to be fixed by 
the Allies, of all “war-taxes’ and ‘fines’ imposed, during the 
German occupation of Belgium, on towns, communes, or 
individuals. 

(5) Payment, at a rate to be fixed by the Allies, for all forced 
labour and all goods requisitioned. 

(6) The payment of specific damages to all persons im- 
prisoned, interned, or even arrested during the occupation, unless 
the punishment is endorsed by a Belgian Criminal Court. 

(7) Payment of damages to the families of all persons mur- 
dered by Germans in Belgium, whether under form of law or 
otherwise. 

(8) Compensation for all thefts committed by German officers 
and soldiers. 

(9) Payment of the costs incurred by the Belgian Govern- 
ment in defending Belgian neutrality in accordance with its 
obligations under the Treaty of 1839. 

(10) Compensation for interference with Belgian commerce 
and agriculture and with the general amenities of Belgian life. 

Those Germans who talk of ‘an honourable peace’ must 
realise that no peace will be honourable to them unless it pro- 
vides for the full discharge of these obligations and similar obliga- 
tions incurred in other occupied territories. The data necessary 
for expressing those obligations in precise figures are not, of 
course, at present available; but one can at least make an 
approach towards the computation of the final item. Seeing that 
the Belgians are suffering what is called, in the language of the 
law, a ‘continuous wrong,’ that their businesses have been 
ruined, that they have lived under the constant threat of violence, 
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and have endured the humiliation of eating the bread of charity, 
there will be no over-statement in measuring the damages due in 
this connexion alone at 2l. per week per head of the population. 
That, supposing the War to end some time in next July, would 
work out at a total of 1,400,000,000/. If the War lasts longer 
it will work out at a proportionately higher figure. The claims 
of the occupied provinces of France, assessed on the same scale, 
should hardly be less. When those of Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Poland are added we shall find ourselves justified in a demand 
for not less than, say, 6,000,000,0001. without allowing a single 
penny for the actual military expenditure of the Allied Powers. 

This must be regarded as an absolute debt about which no 
argument is permissible. Germany incurred the debt with her 
eyes open, and must discharge it if she can. If she cannot pay 
everything, then she must pay as much as possible ; the plea that 
the payment will reduce her to abject poverty must be set aside as 
irrelevant. On the contrary, the only pertinent questions are : 
How large a proportion of her indebtedness can Germany be com- 
pelled to discharge? What will be the most effective means, not 
merely of compelling, but also of enabling her to pay? 

The word ‘ enabling,’ be it observed, is just as essential to the 
argument as the word ‘ compelling.’ The view of the man in 
the street, and of the adherents of the Anti-German League, that 
a rigorous boycott of German wares is compatible with the extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity from the German Exchequer is, on the 
face of it, ridiculous. It is like a proposal to cut off a man’s hands 
as a preparation for employing him in hard manual labour. If 
Germany is to pay an indemnity, Germany must not be deprived 
of the means of earning it. On the contrary, a plan for making 
the very most of German labour, machinery, and resources must 
be carefully thought out; and the present article is designed as a 
contribution to that branch of the subject. 

If we could assume that Germany would issue from the war 
sufficiently solvent for the Government to see its way to the dis- 
charge of its obligations towards its own subjects, the problem 
would be comparatively simple. Our obvious programme would 
then be somewhat as follows : 


Germany [we should then say] has borrowed from Germans the sum of 
2,000,000,000/.—or whatever the total may be at the end of the War—for 
the express purpose of doing damage in Belgium and elsewhere. Germany, 
therefore, on her own showing, can afford to pay, to some one, interest 
on that amount at the rate of 5 per cent., together with a sinking fund. 
That money must, for the future, be paid, not to the subscribers to the 
loan, but to the victims of the damage of which the loan defrayed the 
cost. It will not provide complete compensation for the damage, but it 
will be a substantial instalment. The balance may be made up by 
similarly taking over the scrip of the imperial and State loans already 
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outstanding when the War began,” and by claiming for the same compensa- 
tion fund all the money at present expended on the administration of 
colonies which Germany will no longer possess and an army and navy 
which Germany will no longer need.* 


Unfortunately, however, the value of that argument is likely 
to be more dialectical than practical. Germany has played a 
game of va-tout, squandering her capital, diminishing the earning 
power of her people, and inflating her currency in the vain hope 
of seeing her paper eventually redeemed with other people’s gold. 
Her foreign trade has already been stopped for more than twenty 
months ; her ships have been eating their heads off in harbour ; a 
large proportion of her best workers are dead or crippled ; her rich 
men—except those who still hold foreign securities—though they 
may have considerable balances in the banks, could only draw 
those balances out of the banks in the form of notes, which, if 
negotiated in bulk, would be found to have no value outside the 
country, and already stand at a discount of more than thirty per 
cent. in Holland and Scandinavia. 

It follows that we shall have to address our demand for indem- 
nification, not to a solvent, but to an insolvent Germany. The 
statement which one sometimes meets with that Germany holds 
vast stores of manufactured articles, ready to flood the markets of 
the world as soon as the trade routes are reopened, is nonsense. 
There is probably a considerable accumulation of aniline dyes and 
drugs ; there may also be some opera-glasses and some toy soldiers ; 
but that is about all. ‘The accumulation of stocks in the vast 
majority of the manufacturing industries has been prevented, 
partly by the lack of raw material, which has caused the closing 
down of factory after factory, and partly by the diversion of labour 
to the unproductive channels of war. The situation to which 
Germany is coming, and will probably have come by the time she 
passes into the hands of a receiver, is in short, broadly speaking, 
this: the fixed capital mortgaged to the banks, which cannot 
realise it for lack of purchasers ; the floating capital invested in 
the War, and dissipated in the form of munitions, uniforms, boots, 
and all the other various supplies consumed by the army ; nothing 
remaining unencumbered except the gold in the Reichsbank—at 
the moment of writing 123,000,000/., and the labour of the people. 
Those are the fundamental facts which we have to bear in mind 
when we face our problem : How can Germany pay? 

Certain principles may be laid down. The gold in the Reichs- 
bank, together with any other gold which may be found in any 
other bank, will be taken as a matter of course. So will those 
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aniline dyes for which our Bradford manufacturers are waiting. 
The goods in the German warehouses are entitled to no more 
respect than was accorded to the goods in the Belgian shops : they 
can be paid for in German paper money, so that the loss will not 
fall on the unsupported shoulders of individual traders, but will 
be distributed over the community. The art treasures so ruth- 
lessly destroyed at Louvain can be replaced with an equivalent 
quantity of art treasures carefully selected from German 
museums, picture galleries and libraries. The scrip deposited in 
the German banks as security for advances can be purchased for 
the Allies, like the contents of the jewellers’ shops, with German 
paper. All Germans, from the Kaiser and the Chancellor down- 
wards, directly or indirectly responsible for the damage which has 
to be paid for, can be pitilessly stripped of every penny of their 
possessions, and prevented from leaving the country until this 
operation has been successfully performed. 

One would not, of course, prescribe such extreme steps for 
the purpose of plundering an ordinary enemy who had _ fought 
fairly in an honest quarrel. The claims of humanity would inter- 
vene, and the alternative of bearing an additional burden of taxa- 
tion would be accepted. Humanity, however, does not forbid, 
but on the contrary requires, the adoption of all available means 
to secure adequate reparation for actual damage done by a wanton 
aggressor who began with the flagrant breach of two treaties and 
proceeded to the brutal violation of the provisions of the Hague 
Convention for the humane conduct of war. In that case the only 
fault to be found with the proposed measures is that they do not 
carry us far enough, because the money to be obtained from them 
would be far from sufficing for the liquidation of all just claims. 

In order to liquidate those just claims, still further measures 
will have to be devised. The Allies will have to get their in- 
demnity, somehow or other, out of the remaining assets of 
Germany, which will be, broadly speaking, these : 

(a) The land and its produce, both agricultural and mineral. 

(b) The means of transit : railways, canals, etc. 

(c) The factories and machinery. 

(d) The labour of the people. 

There are two difficulties in the way of the utilisation of these 
assets ; and they are difficulties which Germany, if left unassisted, 
will be powerless to remove : 

(1) Fixed capital needs liquid capital to exploit it. Germany, 
when the War is over and the Allies have taken the gold from 
the Reichsbank, will have no liquid capital left, but only 
circulating medium of no value beyond the frontier. Before she 
can resume business, she will need to buy both food and raw 
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material ; and she will have no money available for these purposes, 
no security on which to borrow, and, consequently, no credit. 
An additional reason why she will have no credit is found in the 
fact that : 

(2) Germany is threatened with a boycott. Potential con- 
sumers in the Allied countries are vowing that they will, for the 
future, purchase no articles of German manufacture, and deal 
with no tradesmen who stock such articles. All the talk in com- 
mercial circles in those countries is of ‘ capturing’ German trade 
in the neutral markets and killing German trade in their own 
markets by means of differential tariffs. In Belgium, indeed, 
the feeling is still more bitter ; and a law has actually been drafted, 
and will be laid before the Belgian Parliament, at the first oppor- 
tunity, making it a penal offence for any German ever again to 
set foot on Belgian soil. 

One has no difficulty in understanding the sentiment which 
inspires this attitude; but there is no sense in it. It does not 
belong to practical economics. If Germany, being impoverished, 
is nevertheless to pay an indemnity, Germany must be allowed, 
and even assisted, to earn that indemnity, and Germany can 
only earn it by trading. As she will, ex hypothesi, be trading, 
for a long time to come, not for her own benefit, but for that 
of her creditors, there is no object to be gained by compelling 
her to trade under specially unfavourable conditions. As she 
will only be able to pay her debts by selling the products of 
her soil and factories, it will be no advantage to her creditors 
to insist that German drugs shall only cure German ailments, 
that German sugar shall only sweeten German tea, that 
German locomotives shall only run on German railways, that 
German razors shall only shave German faces, that German 
blouses shall only adorn German maidens, that German toys 
shall only amuse German babies, and that German Eau de 
Cologne shall only scent German handkerchiefs. A proposal of 
that sort is tantamount to a proposal to kill a goose which, if 
carefully kept alive, may continue to lay golden eggs for the 
benefit of the rest of the world. 

Let us consider the magnitude of some of the industries which 
the Boycott Party light-heartedly proposes to destroy. 

For every 100 tons of pig iron produced in Great Britain, 
Germany produces 150 tons. Germany has practically a monopoly 
of potash, and the annual production of potash salts has latterly 
exceeded 8,000,000 tons a year. The sugar annually extracted 
from the beet in Germany is worth about 20,000,000I., and about 
half of it is exported. The sea-going merchant service of Ger- 
many comprised, according to the latest available figures, 2009 
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steamships with a tonnage of 4,144,000; 2401 sailing vessels with 
a tonnage of 463,000; and 322 towing-boats with a tonnage of 
104,000. The profits on the Prussian State Railways alone in 
1911 were about 25,000,000/ ; and the capital value of the German 
railway system, including the rolling-stock, has recently been 
estimated by Herr Helfferich at 1,000,000,0001. The statistics 
of 1911 also show Germany exporting machines to the value of 
27 ,220,0001., dyes and colours to the value of 11,363,000/. , electro- 
technical products to the value of 7,683,0001., paper and paper 
goods (other than books) to the value of 11,387,0001., glass and 
glassware to the value of 5,420,0001., cycles and parts to the value 
of 3,996,0001., iron wire to the value of 3,179,000I., rails to the 
value of 2,745,000l., etc., etc. The total value of the industrial 
exports of the year was 263,915,000I., or 41. 1s. per head of the 
population. 

They are prodigious figures, and they would be very much 
swollen if we added the figures for other exports, not classed as 
industrial products. On them, as is obvious, depends the value 
of Germany as a market for other people who have goods to dis- 
pose of; for it is clear that traders who are not allowed to sell 
cannot afford to buy. The suggestion that the enemies of Ger- 
many, when in search of an indemnity, should begin by doing 
their best to destroy all this trade and the wealth derived from 
it, in order that the trade competitors of prosperous German firms 
may scramble for orders which they have not, at present, the 
plant to execute, does not impress.one as the height of political 
and economic wisdom. Wisdom dictates, rather, that German 
machinery should be set in motion as soon as possible, and 
German labour given ample employment; that German trade 
should be nursed and exploited, not in competition but in co- 
operation with the trade of Germany’s old trade rivals, in order 
to diminish, as far as possible, the loss which the rest of 
the world is bound to suffer through Germany’s pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

It can be done; and the example of the German admini- 
stration of Belgium shows us how it can be done. One is not, 
of course, speaking of the murders—5781 in number, according 
to the latest statistics. In due season, it is to be hoped, 
we shall hang the murderers; but we shall not imitate 
them. Other precedents, however, have been set in Belgium— 
and also in the North of France, and in Poland—which may 
very properly be copied. The flourishing industries of these 
occupied districts have constantly and systematically been utilised 
for German purposes. When the Germans have wanted wood, 
they have cut down Belgian trees; when they have wanted coal, 
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they have required the French and Belgians to dig it for them 
out of French and Belgian mines. They have placed their own 
managers in French and Belgian factories, unscrupulously using 
the Cockerill works at Liége, and many others, for ends advan- 
tageous to Germany and detrimental to Belgium. They have, in 
short, treated Belgium, not as a neutral country temporarily occu- 
pied for military reasons, but as a German sphere of influence. 

That is the policy—and that is also the phrase—which fur- 
nishes our cue. Germany must be treated, mutatis mutandis, as 
Belgium has been treated. There will have, no doubt, to be 
certain territorial acquisitions. The Colonies will be kept by 
those who have taken them; Alsace and Lorraine will change 
hands ; Italia Irredenta and Serbia Irredenta will be redeemed : 
Belgium may get Aix-la-Chapelle, etc., ete. But that will not 
suffice. The damage done has been more extensive than mere 
annexation can pay for. Payment for that will have to be made 
in money or goods and spread over many decades; and the one 
and only way of providing for the payment will be to carve 
Germany—and perhaps also Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria— 
into spheres of influence. The Italian, Serbian, and Monte- 
negrin spheres of influence will presumably be in the South- 
East, whereas in Germany itself there will be English, French, 
Belgian, Russian, and Japanese spheres of influence. 

The distribution need not, of course, follow territorial lines. 
That would be awkward, owing to the disparity of the wealth 
of different parts of the country—a little bit of Westphalia being 
worth more than the whole of East Prussia; but it is not neces- 
sary. What we shall have to divide is not the land but the con- 
trolling interest in the principal industries: the shipping, the 
railways, the canals, the mines, the ironworks, the chemical 
works, the potash, the sugar, the cement, and so on, and so 
forth. Which Power shall take which industry is a matter for 
later consideration. All that is now needed is to insist emphati- 
cally upon the principle : that it is only by this device of establish- 
ing industrial spheres of influence and distributing. industrial 
monopolies that German trade can be put on such a basis that it 
will be possible to employ German labour for the fulfilment of 
German obligations, without underselling British, French, and 
Belgian labour ; and we may also remember that it was precisely 
in this way that Baron von Zedlitz-Neukirch proposed to extract 
a German indemnity from France. 

The German working-classes, who, after all, constitute the 
vast majority of the German people, far from losing from such 
an arrangement, will almost certainly gain a great deal from it. 
Indeed, the choice for them is very much like Hobson’s choice. 
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In a boycotted Germany emptied of its circulating capital by the 
extravagance of the War Lords they would get very little work 
and very low wages for such work as they succeeded in getting. 
In a Germany exploited by the capitalists of the Allied Countries 
they may hope for steady employment at reasonable wages ; and 
the required capital can only be got from the. Allied Countries and 
on the Allied Countries’ terms. There need, of course,:be no 
capricious interference with their habits; and it will doubtless 
be a great comfort to them to know that they are free for ever 
from the burden of compulsory military service, and will never 
again be torn from their homes to fight the battles of Junkers 
whom they detest as much as we do. 

Of course there will be sufferers. When mortgages and 
debentures are written off, the mortgagees and debenture-holders 
will inevitably suffer ; and it will be inconvenient for shareholders 
to cease to draw the dividends to which they are accustomed. 
The banks to which these securities have been pledged by sub- 
scribers to the War Loans may have to close their doors. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that most of these losses would 
occur in any event in the course of the financial crisis to which 
Germany is visibly steering; and it matters very little to the 
individual whether they occur as the result of a boycott of Ger- 
many or as part of the programme of an endeavour to reconstruct 
German industries in the interest of Germany’s creditors. The 
Allies will be able to arrange for new banks to take the place 
of the old ones; and the reconstruction of German industrial 
life will in the end bring considerable indirect profit to Germany, 
in spite of the fact that there will be no more German millionaires, 
and that the industrial gains which at present enrich people like 
Ballin, Rathenau, Thyssen and Bertha Krupp will for the future 
go into the pockets of the people whom German misdeeds have 
impoverished. For such persons as Thyssen, Rathenau and Ballin 
there will, no doubt, be well-salaried ‘ jobs’ available, if they care 
to have them, as overseers and departmental managers. They 
may even be tempted to energy and efficiency by some system of 
payment by results ; but it will no longer be permissible for them 
to be bloated by unearned incremert. 

The German working-classes certainly will not mind that. 
The plaints of impoverished German millionaires, whom the 
Social Democrats are now denouncing as blood-suckers and war- 
usurers, will leave them cold, so long as their own prospects are 
secured ; and there is no better way of securing those prospects 
than the one proposed: to carve Germany up into industrial 
spheres of influence, finance the German trade instead of boy- 
cotting it, use German labour instead of wasting it, and devote 
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all the profits, after adequate wages have been paid, to the gradual 
paying off of those tremendous liabilities which a wanton war 
of aggression has incurred. 

The plan may not be an ideal one from the German point of 
view ; but it is better, even from that point of view, than any 
other which can, consistently with justice, be suggested. For 
clearly it is better for the Germans, as well as for their enemies, 
that they should submit to a scheme of reconstruction devised 
and controlled by their creditors than that they should be frozen 
out of the comity of nations and left to stew in their own juice ; 
and every day which passes makes it clearer that that is the 


alternative. 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
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